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Forty Christmas Trees! 


YOU KNOW HOW 
much fun one Christ- 
mas tree is, don’t 
you? Then imagine, 
if youcan, how much 
more fun forty Christ- 
mas trees would be! 
Forty times as much 
fun and—yes, I ad- 
mit it—forty times 
as much work; but 
when you enter your 
room on Christmas 
morning and see how beautiful it is with a 
little tree on every desk,. you will not mind 
that it was mussy with sand and scraps of 
cedar the day the trees were planted. When 
the children come, fairly bubbling over with 
joy because they have such a lovely gift for 
father and mother, you will forget that your 
hands ‘were ever scratched and dirty. And 
when the mothers come to enjoy the lovely 
Christmas prepared for them, you will never 
think of the time you spent, when you were 
tired and sleepy, carefully planning your 
handwork periods, so that everything would 
come out right. 

No, when the nine o’clock bell rings, and 
every little youngster peeps out at you from 
behind his beautiful little tree, and the chairs 
are occupied by lovely mothers, who have left 
their morning work so that they might be there, 
you will not think of the work or the muss or 
the extra time. You will just be glad—glad 
that you had the eourage to follow the splendid 
suggestion of individual trees; glad that you 





One of the Forty Trees 
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“Santa, His Home, and Brownie Helpers Were Represented on the Sand table” 


BY ZELIA CORNELL WILEY 


have given your little folk a glimpse of that 
happiness that comes from doing for those we 
love; that on Christmas Day there will be a 
little Christmas tree on the dinner table in 
forty homes. 

That is the kind of Christmas we had last 
year, and the room was more beautiful and 
the Christmas fun was more enjoyable than it 
had ever been before. 

This is the way we did it. Each child 
brought a coffee can. The cans were coy- 
ered with brown wrapping paper having a 
band of red paper near the 


was illustrated by cuttings mounted on the 
blackboard. Santa, his home, and brownie 
helpers were represented on the sand table. 
The house was made of blocks and covered 
with cotton. The eight reindeer were made 
of plasticine by second grade children. The 
rest of the Santa Claus story, that is, Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Morn, were illustrated 
by posters on the blackboard. One Chinese 
lily and two paper-white narcissuses were in 
full bloom. These had been planted and cared 
for by the children. They began blooming a 





top. Branches of cedar were 
obtained by the older boys 
and from them small trees 
made. These trees were 
placed in the cans, and the 
cans were filled with sand. 
The trees were decorated 
with pop corn and cranberries 
hung singly, — strings of 
either are too heavy for so 
small a tree,—toys cut from 
colored paper, as blue ships, 
red balls, yellow tops, and red 
drums and horns, cookie 
animals, two tiny paper 
cornucopias containing small 
sticks of candy,—one for mother and one for 
father,—-and a candle on the very top. The 
decorations were made and fastened on the 
trees by the children during handwork periods. 

A word about the room decorations. Above 
the blackboard was a border of pine trees and 
holly leaves and berries. The Christmas story 
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“Christmas Eve and Christmas Morn Were Illustrated by Posters” 





week before Christmas and one was carried to 
each of the other two rooms every day before 
Christmas. 

Our program was a dramatization of a story 
about a ‘‘happy family.’’ The teacher told 


most of the story and the children played it. 
The story follows: 





SCENE I 





Once upon a time there was a little house (two 
children place seven kindergarten chairs in a semi- 
circle at the front of the room). 
happy family. In this family were a father and mother 
(boy and girl take places), three little girls (take 
places), and two little boys (take places). They lived 
in acity. In this city were carolers who went up and 
down the streets on Christmas Eve, singing beautiful 
hymns (three little boys skip to the right side of 
room). Near this city there was a great forest, and 
in the forest grew many beautiful pine trees (child to 
represent Christmas tree skips to left side of room). 
One Christmas Eve this happy family were talking, 
when one of the little girls asked why we have Christ- 
mas. 
Louise (turning to mother) 


In this house lived a 


‘“*Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do happy children sing?’’ 
























Mother— 
**Once a lovely, shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently meved, until its light 
Made a manger cradle bright. 


‘There a lovely baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay. 

And his mother sang and smiled, 
‘This is Christ, the Holy Child.’ 


**Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
Therefore little children sing. ’”’ 


Caildren (singing) 
Christmas time is coming, tra, la, 
And happy we shall be 
When we hang our stockinys, tra, la, 
And see the Christmas tree. 


Santa Claus is coming, tra, la, 
And high his sleigh is piled, 
Full of toys and candy, tra, la, 
To please each little child. 
Everyone is happy, tra, la, 
That Christmas is so near. 
Christmas time is coming, tra, la, 
Tra, la, ’tis almost here. 
From ‘‘Songs of a Little Child’s Day,’’ by Emilie Pouls- 
son and Eleanor Smith. 
Father—Don’t you children want to get a Christmas 
tree? 
Children (clapping hands)—Oh, yes, yes! 
(They skip to back of room. ‘There they sing, 
motions, the following song:) 
Chop down the Christmas tree, 
Chop we now the Christmas tree, 
Chop down the Christmas tree, 
Merry Christmas Day. 


with 


Bear home the Christmas tree, 
(Lead child who represents tree up aisle to ‘*home.’’) 
Bear we now the Christmas tree, 
Bear home the Christmas tree, 
Merry Christmas Day. 
(Child is placed on chair. ) 
Trim, trim the Christmas tree, 
Trim we now the Christmas tree, 
Trim, trim the Christmas tree, 
Merry Christmas Day. 
Dance round the Christmas tree, 
Dante around the Christmas tree, 
Dance round the Christmas tree, 
Merry Christmas Day. 
From ‘Every Child’s Folk Songs and Games,” by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 
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Ralph— Father, may we put a candle in our window? 
The carolers will sing to-night and perhaps they will 
come this way. 

Father—That will be a fine idea. 

(Ralph lights candle on teacher’s desk, which repre- 
sents the window. ‘The carolers come up aisle and 
standing before the desk, sing ‘‘ Holy Night.’’) 

Louise—Wasn’t that beautiful? 

Ruth--l am so glad they came. 

Father— You children must skip to bed if you want 
Santa to come. 

(Children say good night and skip to seats. 
and father follow. The ‘‘Christmas ‘Tree’’ 
on chair.) 


Mother 
remains 


SCENE II 

It was Christmas Eve. Santa hitched up his rein- 
deer (Santa and eight reindeer skip to hall). Two 
brownies helped him load his sleigh (brownies skip to 
hall) with beautiful toys for the children. 

‘here were dolls and tin soldiers, trains, a jack-in- 
the-box, clowns, and many other things (as each toy 
is mentioned, the children who are to represent them, 
skip to hall). 

At last all was ready. Santa started on his long 
journey. He traveled many miles, leaving toys at 
many homes (Santa Gcrives reindeer with jingling bells 
down one aisle and up another). 

Finally he came to the home in which the happy 
family lived. He left beautiful toys for the little 
boys and girls in that family (brownies bring in toys 
and arrange the ‘‘toys’’ around the ‘‘tree’’). 

When Santa had left the gifts he went merrily on 
his way. 

Santa—Merry Christmas to all and to all a good 
night! 

(Santa drives to hall. Children who represented 
Santa, reindeer, and brownies pass to seats. ) 


SCENE III 

Christmas morning dawned. The father and mother 
awoke (father and mother enter room again). 
When they saw the lovely toys that Santa had left, 
they ran to call their children (call children; children 
come running). 

The children came running. They clapped their 
hands for joy, they were so pleased with their gifts. 
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There were dolls for each of the little girls, a Humpty 
Dumpty clown and a train for Ray, and some tin sol- 
diers and a mysterious looking box for Ralph (the 
‘‘mysterious looking box’’ was a little boy stooping 
behind a chair). 

Ralph had to see what was in the box. When he 
lifted the lid, up jumped the funniest looking fellow 
(Ralph pretends to unfasten lid and boy jumps up, 
then stoops again). ‘That made them all laugh and 
was such a joke that Ralph tried it again. 

The little girls were delighted with the lovely dolls 
Santa had brought. Ruth found that her doll could 
walk (doll is ‘‘wound up’’ and walks) and Myrtle’s 
doll could talk (doll says ‘‘mamma,’’ ‘‘papa’’ and 
‘*boo hoo’’), and Louise’s doll could run (winds doll 
who runs with short steps). 

Ralph’s tin soldiers marched finely, and when Ray 
wound his train it went fast. Ray’s clown was almost 
as funny as Ralph’s jack-in-the-box (Ray moves arms, 
legs and head of clown). 

It was time for breakfast, but Ralph had to open 
that queer box once more (jack-in-the-box jumps 
again). 

Then they all sang: 
We twine the boughs of holly green 

In wreathing, happy circle; 


Old Christmas comes but once a year 
To cheer and to bless us. 


Dancing, singing, 

Wreath and ribbons gayly swinging, 
Glad greetings bringing, 

For our merry, merry Christmas time. 


From ‘‘Children’s Old and New Singing Games,’’ by 
Mari R. Hofer. 


And away they went to breakfast (skip to seats). 

At the close of this little play the Christ- 
mas trees were presented to the mothers. 
While a Christmas selection was played on 
the phonograph the trees were lighted. Every 
precaution was taken so that no accident 
would occur. 

And thus ended one of the most enjoyable 
school Christmases that we ever had had. 


A New Christmas Carol 





HRISTMAS morning dawned 
bright and fair, at least over 
the little world in which 
Buddy Wear lived. A deep 
snow had fallen the night be- 
fore and lay as a white woolly 
blanket over the gray and 

black landscape of yesterday, carefully cov- 

ering every dark, unsightly object that might 
intrude its blackness into the snowy scene. 

All was bright and beautiful, white and 

wonderful. 

And Buddy Wear would have been happy 
had such a snow fallen on any other night 
than the night before Christmas. The snow 
covered the road that ran past Buddy’s home, 
and in many places, the Storm Wind had had 
his fun in showing his skill in making real 
relief maps. He had built up mountains with 
their pretty white peaks glistening in the 
morning sun; valleys with beds as soft and 
smooth as a cradle sheet; plateaus high and 
hilly, that blocked the entrances to the val- 
leys. There were coast lines regular, shore 
lines sheer and straight; in fact, the whole 
road, for rods and rods, lay like a big white 
relief map with its main contour lines gently 


curving to a south-westerly direction. 
Rut Ruddy Weer saw none of this nietur- 














BY SARA V. PRUESER 


esque beauty in which the Storm Wind had 
spent much of his strength. Instead, he saw 
only the big drifts piled high along the road 
that were too deep for him to wade through 
in order to get to the little white church on 
the corner, a mile away. He had been im- 
pressed with the impossibility of an attempt 
when his father announced early in the morn- 
ing that they couldn’t go to the church as 
the snow was much too deep. 

“Tf only the drifts had been ice-coated, ’’ 
mused Buddy, ‘‘then I could have walked 
and skated over their tops. But they are so 
big and high, they’11 go clean over my head. 
I can’t get through them, and so I will have 
to stay home. I’d like awfully well to help 
the boys sing that carol about ‘Peace on 
earth, good will to men.’ I wonder if the 
other boys will try to go. And I’ll miss my 
treat, too. Of course, the teacher will send 
it to me, but it isn’t like eating the first 
piece of candy with the others. ”’ 

Just then he heard his father calling him: 
‘‘Buddy, come here a minute. ’’ 

He hastened to his father’s side. He was 
standing near the big elm in the dooryard. 
‘Stop and listen, Buddy! Do you hear that ?”’ 

‘‘What is it, Father ?’’ 

‘“A lark, Son. A meadow lark is singing 


asummer song. He was tardy in getting 
started for the southland, and has been over- 
taken by the storm. He, probably, will stay 
all winter, as some few of them do.’’ 

‘Oh, he’s whistling our Christmas carol, ’’ 
shouted Buddy, fairly dancing with glee. 
‘“‘The one we were to sing and whistle at 
church to-day. ’’ 

‘*You mean that you were to whistle like 
a lark. We imitate their songs, they do not 
sing ours. You remember what Shelley 
said about the skylark— 

** «Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening now.’ 
The skylarks are not found here but in 
Europe. They are wonderfully sweet sing- 
ers. When the terrible war was raging over- 
seas, many of the soldiers in the lull of battle 
heard the larks singing. Often it brought 
tears to their eyes for their songs reminded 
them of home and happiness. But, thank 
God, all that is over now, and we are com- 
ing in‘oa new and, I hope, permanent peace 
—the peace of nations. ’’ 
‘‘Then the meadow lark is singing a new 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Christmas Border Design 







































































From these outline patterns children can cut 
color and mount a Christmas poinsettia plant to 
beused as a unit of a border or pasted in the window 
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Christmas Gifts Little F ingers Can Make 


BY CLEO LYTLE, Director of Art, Elementary Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


CALENDAR 


SHEN it is handled cor- 
rectly, the problem 
of the calendar is one 
| that is very attrac- 
| tive. There hasbeen, 
| however, a tendency 
4 to overdecorate the 
calendar. Many peo- 
ple have not yet 
learned the differ- 
ence between decoration and ornamentation. 
The prevailing idea seems to be that any- 
thing that is added to a design decorates it, 
while, in reality, that which is added may 
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Calendar Design 


be only an ornament, adding nothing to the 
beauty of the object decorated, but, rather, 
destroying its simplicity. 

In a calendar design, as well as in any 
other problem, the same fundamental prin- 
ciples hold good. There should be one main 
center of interest, and there may be one or 
more subordinate centers. There should never 
be two main centers of interest; one should 
always dominate. If, for instance, the cal- 
endar pad used contains a landscape, the 
background upon which it is mounted should 
be plain. If, on the other hand, the calen- 
dar pad is undecorated, the background may 
contain a decorative landscape or other motif 
appropriate to the season. If the children 


are taught in the beginning what constitutes 
a good calendar, they will, when they become 
the advertisers of the country, do away with 
the atrocities now before us and give us dec- 
orative designs beautiful in their simplicity. 

Many times a calendar is spoiled by the 
calendar pad that is placed upon it. A beau- 
































Decorative Designs for Handkerchief Holders 
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Handkerchief Holder Pattern 
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tiful decorative design may be worked out 
and be spoiled by the calendar pad, which 
may contain anything from forget-me-nots 
to strawberries. All this may be avoided by 
covering the calendar pad with plain paper, 
which should be of the same color as that 
found in the decoration. This keys the pad 
to the rest of the design, making the entire 
design hold together. 

In the making of the calendar but one in- 
tense color should be used. There may be 
many neutral colors. Values should be care- 
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Two Decorative Designs for Notebooks 


fully considered, and should be kept equally 
apart. Thedarkest should be as much darker 
than the middle value as the middle value is 
darker than the lightest value, ete. For in- 
stance, for every value on the dark side of a 
middle value, a light value should be added. 

In the problems given, dark green con- 
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struction paper is used for the background, 
which is 73’’x12”, Green of middle value is 
used for the tree and the band of the tree- 
bucket; and red for the tree-bucket, candles, 
and calendar pad. A piping of.white is used 
for the tree-bucket band and calendar pad, 
and may be used in tiny triangular shapes 
for the candle flames, if desired. Onemight 
suppose that green, red, or white ribbon, 
raffia or cord would be appropriate for tying 
the calendar and making the hanger, but red 
or green should be chosen, since white, being 
so light in value, would not look well in so 
large aspot. The dark green of the back- 
ground is repeated in the numerals 1920, for 
which are used the simple numerals of the 
‘Figure 8 Chart’’ of letters and-numerals. 


HANDKERCHIEF HOLDER 


Use construction paper 8’’x124’"’,. Place the 
paper on thedesk, with the long edge toward 
“you. Draw a line parallel to the left edge, 
14” from the edge. Repeat this operation at 
the top and bottom. Draw a line parallel to 
the right edge, 1’ from the edge. Draw a 
line parallel to the side edges 5”’ from the last 
line drawn. This makes a 5-inch square on 
each side of the middle line. In the right- 
hand square, the decoration is to be placed. 


Two Decorative Designs for Blotting Pads 


On the left outside edge place adot, 3” from 
the upper edge, and one 3” from the lower 
edge. From these two points, draw oblique 
lines to points of intersection of the parallel 
lines 14’ from the edges. The lap thus 
formed, when folded away from you, makes 
the mitred corners of the inside of the case. 
On the parallel line, 1’ from the right-hand 
edge, place two dots, one 3” from the upper 
edge, one 3” from the lower edge. On the 
outside right-hand edge, place two dots, one 
34’’ from the upper edge, one 34” from the 
lower edge. Connect the two upper dots with 
oblique lines; connect the two lower dots in 
the same manner. The lap thus formed fits 
into a slit in the left-hand 5-inch square, thus 
holding the handkerchief case together. To 
make the slit, measure down 8}” from the 
top, and in 2” from the left edge and 
place a dot; then measure up 33” 
from the bottom and 2” from the 
left edge and place another dot. 
Draw a line connecting the dots. 

Fold all dotted linesunder. Paste 
the left hand lap over the upper 
and lower laps to form the pocket to 
contain handkerchiefs. 

Two designs for the decoration of 
the case are given, both using medium 


green construction paper for the case. The 
first has a simple border of conventionalized 
Christmas trees, cut from dark green paper 
of one tone. This border may be folded 
and cut from one piece of paper. The second 
has an outside border of black on very dark 
green ; trees of light green; and tree-buckets, 
bands, and a decorative spot in the center 
of red. 


NOTEBOOK 


Twodesigns for notebook or address-book 
covers are given. On the first, containing 
the candle, dark green is used for both the 
back and front covers; light green for the 
bandings and candle; and red for the candle- 
stick and flame. In the second, medium 
green is used for the cover; dark green or 
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Design for a Shaving Pad 


Pattern for a Sled Candy Box 


black for the tree and all the bandings; and red for 
the tree-bucket, 
overlapping triangles of equal size. 
the notebooks, use white writing or drawing paper as 
a filler and tie with red, green, or black ribbon, 
cord or raffia. 

These designs may be used for place cards, if a 
space is left at the bottom to contain the name. 


This tree also is made from three 
To complete 


(Continued on page 65) 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.— Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these in convenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby's Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 
giving Work, Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 
Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffett, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 
paper covers, postpaid, 50-cents, 


Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen, 
No orders for less than one 
dozen, but if desired orders 
may be made up of an assort- 
ment of these posters and the 
Mother Goose Outlines, as 
shown on page 41, at the 
prices quoted for each. Both 
of these features appear in our 
pages every month. 
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SANTA CLAUS POSTER 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies 
of these outlines may be given children to 
trace, color, cut, and mount. Let Santa wear 
the conventional red suit trimmed with white 
fur. His boots are dark gray. The Helpers 
wear green tights and vests with red sleeves 
and shoes. The green hats have red brims 
and red feathers. Packages are tied in red. 
Mount as shown on astrip of blue oatmeal wall 
paper 14 by 86 inches with a strip of white 
5 by 86 inches at the lower part to represent 
snow. Outline heavily after painting. 
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How to Make Christmas Boxes 





BY WILLIAM S. MARTEN, Director of Industrial Arts, San Jose State Normal School; Author of ‘‘Manual Training—Play Problems’’ 





HE making of boxes of Christ- 
mas gifts and candy is a de- 
lightful occupation and one 
which is worth while for the 
children of the grades. Last 
year the early primary grades 
of the normal training school 
made small boxes of paper for 

the Christmas tree and for table favors. The 
older grades made boxes of thin cardboard, 
covered them with an attractive holly paper, 
filled them with candy and other gifts, and 
sent them to our men at the front. The let- 
ters of appreciation that were received at- 
tested to the value of this work of service 
and love. 

Sma]l boxes and baskets for the Christmas 
tree and for the table can be made easily by 
the children of the kindergarten and the low- 
est grades. A few of these are shown in the 
photograph. The simplest constructed box 
without measuring is made of a square of 
cover paper. Takea4-inch square of brightly 
colored paper. It should not be a heavy pa- 
per. Crease in the center each way and then 
again, so as to obtain sixteen squares as 
shown in Fig. 1 A. If cutting is not desir- 
able, crease the outer corners across the di- 
agonal as shown. 
If pasting is not 
desirable, tie the 
corners. “The 
usual method of 
making a box is 
to cut along the 
corner square, as 
shown in Fig. 1 
B. The box is 
then shaped up 
and the corner 
laps pasted to the sides. 

If it is desired to make a basket out of 
this box, take a strip of paper about 43-inch 
wide and fasten the ends to the middle of 
the sides. Two handles (that is, one on each 
side) will make it more attractive for the 
Christmas tree; or a strip of holly or crepe 
paper can be fastened around it. The 4-inch 
size suggested above, which makes a box two 
inches square and one inch in height, is very 
desirable for table favors and the Christmas 
tree, since it does not hold any great quantity 
of candy or nuts. Boxes of the same con- 
struction can be made a larger size by using 
a larger square of paper. The box will be 
square, the height of the box always being 
just half the width and length. 

If the creases are undesirable, or a rec- 
tangular box is needed, then measurements 
must be made. Take a piece of paper the 
desired size. It must be long enough to make 
up the length plus the height of the two 
ends, and wide enough to make the width 
plus the height of the two sides. Draw a 
line parallel to the outside edges, the dis- 
tance from the edge to be the height of the 
box. This is seen in the candy box (Fig. 1(C), 
which is one inch in height. Cut the corn- 
ers at the end so that these corner pieces 
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CREASE A 


conver 4 DEVELOPMENT OF BOX 
MADE BY FOLDING 


will fold up and be pasted to the ends of the 
box on theinside. Ifthe box is to be large, 
such as the size of the half-pound candy box, 
heavy paper or thin cardboard should be used ; 
or empty boxes of a suitable size obtained 
from the stores (such as the dry goods or 
men’s furnishing shops) can be covered with 





Cardboard Boxes for Christmas Gifts and Candy 


a Christmas paper. If apound candy box is 
desired, make the box twice as high or twice 
as long as suggested in Fig. 1 C. 

If cardboard is used, the following sug- 
gestions relating to materials and construc- 
tion will be worth considering. 

Cardboard: The term cardboard is used 
for such boards as bristol, mat, pulp, straw, 
chip, and tar boards. These cardboards all 
require some scoring; just how much depends 
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DEVELOPMENT OF BOX MADE 
BY FOLDING AND CUTTING 


upon the thickness and quality of the board. 
Tar board or bookbinders’ board comes in 
sheets 24” by 28”, while the chip, straw, and 
pulp boards all come 26” by 38” in size. For 
school work, a light weight No. 60 is most 
satisfactory, because it can be cut by the 
children. The cardboards come in bundles 
of 50 pounds each. The number corresponds 
to the number of sheets in each bundle; for 
instance, No. 60 has 60 sheets per bundle of 
50 pounds. Tar board is a dark gray color, 
chip board a lighter gray, straw board a 
rather harsh straw color, and pulp board a 
cream color. If it is not possible to buy this 
cardboard, use the cardboard obtained from 
empty packing boxes. 

Scoring and Creasing: Scoring and creas- 
ing must be definite. Scoring may be done 
with the point of the scissors. Press hard 
enough to indent or cut material sufficiently 
to result in asharp corner when bent up into 
position. Heavy cover paper, bristol boards, 
and mat boards can be folded with the scored 
side in, but the cardboards must always be 
folded with the scored side out. In this work 
it is important that materials to be used by 
the class be tested gut in folding and espe- 
cially in scoring. The problem must be ex- 
ecuted by the 
teacher if she 
would avoid fail- 
ure in class 
work. 

Pasting: (1) 
Use a strip of 
cardboard or a 
rolled piece of 
paper for the 
brush. (2) Use 
squares of paper 
to hold the paste. (3) Use paper to protect 
desk, and to place over work when being rub- 
bed down. (4) Clear desks and clean hands 
are necessary. (5) See that the paste is a 
paste and not a liquid, and that it is evenly 
applied. (6) In all-over surface pasting it is 
most important to see that all edges are pasted 
down firmly, else the work will not stand 
wear. Also paste small areas at a time, 
and work quickly to avoid wrinkling. Keep 
the boards under pressure in a flat position 
while they aredrying. (7) Have seams come 
near corner edges but not on the very corner. 

Paste : The white library paste is the kind 
that is mostly used. If it is not possible to 
get library paste, the ordinary flour paste 
can be satisfactorily used. To prepare it, 
mix any gluten flour (wheat is not necessary) 
with cold water to a paste consistency, then 
pour on boiling water, and boil gently for a 
little while, until it becomes partly clear. 
To help keep it sweet, add to each cup of 
paste a teaspoonful of alum, dissolved in 
water. One-half teaspoonful of oil of winter- 
green, sassufras or cloves will give it a pleas- 
ant odor and help to keepitsweet. The flour 
paste should be made up in small quantities 
as needed because it will not keep any great 
length of time. 
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Always plan a box for a definite purpose 
which will determine the size and propor- 
tions. They may be madea number of ways 
and various kinds of paper or cloth used to 
cover them. 

In making a box from thin mat board or 
































FIG.1¢ 
Va\b CANDY BOX eandpoanD 
LID Ye" LARGER IN WIDTH ANO LENGTH 
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bristol board, do not cut away the corner 
pieces but use the full corner for pasting, 
because on such a smooth surface the paste 
does not stick well, and therefore a larger 
pasting surface is advantageous. (See Fig. 
1C.) 

When the box is to be covered with paper 
or cloth (such as the pencil box, K'igs. 2 A, 2 
B), carefully lay out the development and 
cut out the corners. In scoring along the 
sides, score just outside of the pencil line so 
that when it is bent up into shape it will al- 
low the ends to fit up inside the side running 
full length. Use a strip of paper or cloth 
for stays, to hold the corners in position be- 
fore applying the paper over the whole sur- 
face. (See Fig. 2B.) See that the box is 
perfectly square before covering. 
covering use a cloth or paper that is fairly 





heavy. A light weight paper will wrinkle 
too readily. The easiest way to plan the cov- 
ering is shown in Fig. 2 B. Cut a strip the 
length of the four sides plus about one inch 
for the end lap. See that an even half-inch 
is allowed on each edge for the laps. Start 
to paste the lap one-half inch back from the 
corner, then fasten it down all the way round, 
having it end about a sixteenth of an inch 
from the corner where the start is made. If 
this joint should come right on the corner it 
would get rubbed. Makea vertical V cut at 
each corner and then fold and paste the laps 
down on the inside and on the bottom. The 
paper for covering the bottom or top should 
be about one-sixteenth of an inch smaller all 
the way around than the box itself, so that 
the edge of the paper will be close to the 
edge—but not on the very edge—of the box. 
The appearance of the box is improved by 
running the thumb and finger along the 
edges to sharpen them. If desired, the in- 
side may be lined. But if this is done, the 
pieces for these surfaces should be cut sep- 
arately instead of in one long piece, since 
this is difficult for any but the skilled 


workers. 
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The lid should be made fairly deep, never 
less than one-half inch. Always plan the 
lid one-eighth inch longer and wider than 
the box itself, if No. 60 is used. The lid 
must always be made a little larger, but just 
how large depends upon the thickness of the 


FIG. 3 
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cardboard used. Alwaysallow for the thick- 
ness of the cardboard plus one-sixteenth inch 
for play. There are other methods of cover- 
ing the box. Theabove method is suggested 
because it is simple, 

If the lid of the box is made the full 
depth of the box, either an extension piece 
must be pasted on the bottom, as shown in 
the one at the left in the photograph, or 
thumb notches must 
be cut, as shown in 
the one to the right. 
If an extension piece 
is used, allow three- 
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AL from the Bird 
BY NELLIE HH. CROSS 
Her mate was rather shy, for he never ven- molest our pets. His blue eyes opened 


me [UST outside my schoolroom 
window stands a majestic oak 
\ tree that for generations has 
wi jf served as a playground for 

DyeerZ | birds and squirrels. Here the 

pe Ne wild creatures seem to be as 
much at home as they do in the forest near 
by, and apparently they ignore our presence. 
In our beautiful southland, where the win- 
ters are so mild, there are very few days 
in which we are not favored with a visit 
from these children of nature. I decided to 
create in my pupils a love for these wild 
creatures, and to show them the practical 
side by explaining how the birds every year 
exterminate millions of insects that would 
otherwise destroy our fruit and gardens. I 
wanted to impress upon them that the birds 
were put here for a purpose, and that they 
were not to be used as targets for rocks and 
sling shots. 

This winter one little wren became quite 
friendly. She would perch herself on the 
window sill during school hours and eat the 
crumbs placed there for her by the children. 











tured beyond the tree. She was so charm- 
ing that we named her Mrs. Jenny Wren. 
In our bird booklet we devoted two pages to 
the wren. All through the winter we kept 
crumbs on the window sill, and unless it was 
very stormy Jenny always came for them. 
In the spring we noticed that Mrs. Wren 
was very busy bringing bits of cord, fiber, 
and twigs tothe tree. Ofcourse we guessed 
her secret, and in a few days I called the 
pupils to the window to see the twigs and 
twine skillfully woven together. 

Day after day we watched the building of 
this home, always being cautious for fear of 
disturbing the wren. When the nest was 
completed we counted three tiny eggs. For 
a while we missed her cheery ‘“Iweet! 
Tweet!’’ Then one morning late in May we 
looked into the nest and saw three fluffy baby 
birds. We took one peek, and then came 
away. I had one boy in my room that was 
noted for his cruelty, but this morning he 
seemed so interested that I suggested that 
we appoint him as warden to see that no one 





wide and I knew he was pleased and that no 


harm would come to the little birds while 
Gilbert was near. 
We watched Mr. and Mrs. Wren carry 


food to their babies until they were strong 
enough to leave the nest. When we saw the 
three young birds hopping from branch to 
branch we knew it was time to bid them 


good-by. So for our language lesson we 
learned the poem ‘‘The Flight of the Birds. ’’ 
**O wise little birds, how do ye kno: 
The way to go 


Southward and northward, to and fro? 


Kar up in the ether piped they, 


‘We but obey 

(ne who ecaileth us far away. 

‘He calleth and calleth year by yea 
Now there, now here; 

liver He maketh the way appear.’ 

Dear little birds, He calleth me 
Who ecalieth ye: 

Would that I might as trusting be!’’ 


Our school closed in a few weeks and dur- 
ing the vacation I met Gilbert and mentioned 
our pets. I knew from the expression of his 
face that my teaching had not been in vain. 















T WAS the night before the 
first Christmas that ever was. 
The fathers and mothers and 
little children in the quaint 
old village of Bethlehem in the 
far-away country of Palestine 
were peacefully sleeping. Out 
in the fields white patches 
showed where sheep were hud- 
dled together, each flock by 
itself. The sheep were sleep- 
ing, too, for they knew their 
shepherds were guarding. And 
even the watching shepherds 

slept lightly when all was quiet; but they 

were wide-awake at the least stir among their 
flocks or the slightest sound that might be the 
soft footfall of some hungry wild beast sneak- 

ing down from the hills to bear away a 

sheep or a lamb to his den. 

It was not very cold that night, though it 
was December, for the winter does not come 
so early nor stay so long in Palestine as it 
does in northern United States. Perhaps it 
was just cold enough to make the shepherds 
draw their coats about them as they lay upon 
the ground under the bright stars. 

That was a wonderful night, wonderful 
not so much because it was beautiful and 
starlight and still, but because a wonderful 
thing took place—the most wonderful thing 
that had ever been in all the world! And 























that is why we always have Christmas every 
year. 


And this is the wonderful thing that 
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The Story of the First Christmas 


BY JOSEPHINE TOAL 


came to pass while the shepherds guarded 
their flocks on the plains of Judea. Sud- 
denly, over the fields and hills shone a beau- 
tiful bright light, a light so strange that the 
shepherds sprang to their feet in wonder and 
fear. Whatcoulditmean? It surely was not 
daybreak. No, many atime they had watched 
the day dawn over the resting world and 
never did the sun rise that way. The first 
thing would bea faint glow in the east, then 
a pink color in the sky, changing to gold as 
the sun slowly pulled itself up in sight, throw- 
ing its yellow beams farther and farther as 
it rose, 

Nor was it the moonlight. No full moon 
ever gave light so silvery soft and beautiful. 

Over the sleeping village at their feet, 
over the hills beyond, over the fields where 
their flocks were lying, over all the world 
about them fell the holy: light from heaven. 

While the startled shepherds looked fear- 
fully and silently at one another, the sweet 
voice of an angel broke the stillness of the 
night— ‘‘Fear not: for, behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day in 
the city of David a Saviour, which is Christ 
the Lord. And this shall be asign unto you; 
Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.’’ 

As the angel finished speaking, strains of 
heavenly music floated down, nearer and 
clearer. Never had the shepherds heard such 
music before! Suddenly, they saw that the 
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angel who had spoken was surrounded by a 
throng of shining ones. Their beautiful 
voices were clear and plain now, so plain 
that the watchers easily caught the words: 
—‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good will toward men.’’ 

But even while they listened, the angel 
forms began to float upward again and the 
music to grow fainter. Farther and farther 
away the heavenly visitors soared, while the 
shepherds strained their ears to catch the 
last faint, sweet notes floating down from 
the far-away blue heaven. At last all was 
still, and only the familiar stars shone above 
their heads. 

In the little town of Bethlehem the fathers 
and mothers and children still slept. Except 
where here and there an uneasy sheep jostled 
his mates, the flocks were quiet as ever. 
Everything was the same as before. 

The shepherds began to wonder whether 
they had been dreaming or whether the an- 
gels had really been there. And the message 
—what did it mean? That the Christ Child 
was born that very night down there in the 
village? Could it be true? 

Then one of the men spoke: ‘‘Let us go 
to Bethlehem and find out about the babe.’’ 

Eagerly they set out for the village, per- 
haps leaving some one of their number be- 
hind to guard the flocks of all, or perhaps 
each man drove his own sheep before him. 

Along the rocky footpath they hurried, 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Jointed Santa Claus Fashioned from Paper or Wood 


Younger pupils may cut the parts of this toy from heavy construction paper, older pupils who ean use a jig saw may cut them from pieces of thin 
board. Paint Santa’s suit red and white and his boots black. Mount as shown in the assembled figure, using small round-headed brass paper-fasteners 
or bits of knotted cord at the joints of the paper toy, and round-headed screws, with the parts not too tightly screwed together, in the wooden toy. 
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Jolly Arithmetic Projects Made from Paper Pulp 


BY FRANK M. 


KEING is believing.’’ 

‘‘Things seen are 
mightier than things 
heard. ’’ 

‘‘Nine-tenths of the 
mind’s knowledge en- 
ters through the eye.’”’ 

It is no mere accident 
of speech that makes 
“*T see’’ the equivalent 
of ‘‘Tunderstand.’’ No 
amount of logical expla- 
nation and description can take the place of 
the silent, self-evident testimony of one’s 
own eyesight. ‘To be convinced, most of us, 
like the proverbial folk from Missouri, have 





ce 


to be ‘‘shown.’”’ 

The need for concrete, visual demonstra- 
tion is nowhere more apparent than in the 
field of mathematics, for mathematics is pre- 





ing pupils impressive experiences with con- 
crete things, of such a nature that they will 
fasten themselves in the memory and contain 
within themselves the key to later work. 

Besides being made visual by the most 
abundant use of concrete material, arithmetic 
needs to be made the source of deep, abiding 
interest if it is to function in real life. Itis 
not merely enabling the learner to perform 
set tasks successfully, nor yet turning work 
into cheap amusement that constitutes the 
great educational end of instruction; it is 
doing things that are worth while in a way 
that will kindle enthusiasm and ambition for 
more, and so lead on to the great character- 
building interests of life. 

Again, good teaching produces enough of 
tangible utilitarian value during the lesson 
to justify the time spent upon it, and does 
not need to take cover under the hypothetical 








Making and Playing the Tenpins Game 


dominantly a thing of pictures rather than of 
words. Here and there one may find a person 
with a gift for interpreting paragraphs of 
description, chains of demonstration, tables 
of formulas and statistics and making some- 
thing useful and intelligible out of them, but 
for most people, the beginning of a math- 
ematical description, in the encyclopedia or 
elsewhere, is the beginning of a dark tunnel, 
rayless till they reach the conclusion at the 
other end. Most people need mathematical 
information put into the form of plans, 
graphs, diagrams or, better still, into the con- 
crete objects themselves. They want some- 
thing they can take in at a glance and sense 
in its entirety, not something that must be 
laboriously knit together out of a string of 
words and symbols. 

The greatest need in mathematics teaching 
at the present time is for better concrete 
illustration, from low primary to university 
grade. Properly illustrated and applied, the 
essentials of mathematics can be taught to 
average pupils, and even to dull ones, with 
half the time and labor, and certainly with 
Jess than half the talk that is usually spent 
upon them. The secret of effective work in 
mathematics—work that not merely covers a 
prescribed course for the time being, but that 
is permanent in its effect—lies largely in giv- 


doctrine of ‘‘mental discipline,’’ which was 


formerly held to be one of the chief merits 
of mathematics work. Modern psychology 
and common sense unite in agreeing that the 
kinds of memory, observation, reasoning, 
etce., cultivated in one line of study, have 
very little influence upon the kinds demanded 
for other lines essentially different—that the 
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“‘trained mind,’’ outside a very narrow range 
of academic specialties, remains as unobser- 
vant, as forgetful, and as unreasonable as 
any other of the same native ability; and 
that ‘‘mental discipline,’’ therefore, as gen- 
erally understood, is mostly a false hope—a 
theory that does not stand the test of scien- 
tific investigation. 

Good mathematics teaching, like good 
teaching in any other subject, does not lose 
sight of motivation, correlation, and sociali- 
zation. 

Motivation is giving instruction and prac- 
tice through tasks or projects that the learn- 
ers will value, here and now, for their own 
sake—for what they themselves can use. In 
mathematics the question always arises: 
how can work be motivated to give drill 
sufficient for the desirable mechanical skill? 
This cannot be answered adequately without 
giving complete details of a course of proj- 
ects throughout the grades. Fortunately, 
drill is not actually murderous, and the wise 
teacher will not fail to use it when projects 
fail to accomplish, easily and naturally, the 
mechanical facility that experience teaches 
is very desirable to acquire. However, this 
much can be said for motivation: the better 
the teacher understands child life, children’s 
literature, games and, interests and the more 
effectively the motivation can be made, the 
less reliance needs to be placed upon formal 
drill lessons. In not a few cases more com- 
putation is suggested than time will allow. 

Correlation is teaching topics in number 
work in their natural connection with topics 
and projects in other studies—borrowing in- 
terest from reading, construction, science, 
etc., and lending interest to them in return. 
Motivation necessitates the most genuine cor- 
relation of subjects, for a project always in- 
volves the subject matter of several studies 
at once. 

Socialization is giving students an individ- 
ual share in the class work that will be 
spontaneous, social, and of genuine help to 
others as well as to themselves. It is en- 








Playing the Fish Pond Game 
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Playing Cafeteria, Bakery, etc. 


couraging pupils to make apparatus, to pre- 
sent topics, to tutor slower students, to share 
the responsibility for the work of the class, 
to make their contributions to the recitation 
with more regard to the needs of the mem- 
bers than to the exhibition of their own prep- 
aration, and to share good ideas with other 
groups in the home and inotherschools. In 
general, it is to realize the ideals of democ- 
racy in education by increasing the number 
and variety of interests consciously shared 
by members of the group with each other, 
and with other groups, and to facilitate 
means of eommunication and mutual under- 
standing over as wide an area as may be. 

A series of lessons which meet these stand- 
ards of concreteness, of interest and of util- 
ity (at least from the children’s standpoint 
of utility), of motivation, correlation and 
socialization, are here presented in the lan- 
guage of teachers who have been exception- 
ally successful in applying them in their own 
classrooms. It is hoped that the suggestions 
they contain may prove useful in a wider 
field, where if not followed literally, they 
may prove suggestive of lines of work which 
approach the problem from the standpoint 
of modern methods and child psychology. 
Tenpins 

‘I wonder what is going on in that cor- 
ner of the playground,’’ said Miss A., as 
she walked over to the place where a large 
group of children were eagerly watching 
something. 

‘‘Johnny has a new game!’’ shouted sev- 
eral voices. ‘‘It’s a great game, Miss A.; 
come and watch!’’ 

As Miss A. stepped forward, she saw that 
ten little circles had been marked off on the 
flags and a wooden pin stood on each circle. 
About ten steps away stood Johnny with 
three balls in his hand. 

He rolled one ball and three of the pins 
fell down. 

‘‘Atta boy!’’ shouted the children. 

The next time two pins fell over. 
the third ball he knocked over five. 

‘“‘Ten! He made ten!’’ they observed 
with profound respect. 

‘“‘Now let Miss A. have a turn,’’ said 
Johnny. 

Miss A. took the balls and scored only 
eight. This was a huge joke. 


With 





Just as they were in the midst of the fun, 
the bell rang, and how disappointed the 
children looked ! 

‘‘T liked that game, Miss A.,’’ said Frank. 

‘So did I!’’ came the chorus from the 
others in the room. 

‘‘Better than number work ?’’ asked Miss 
A., smiling. 

‘‘Oh, Miss A.!’’ in a tone of exaggerated 
reproach. 

‘All right,’’ said Miss A., ‘‘if you like 
this better, we will have this for a few 
nights instead of home work!’’ 

‘“‘But how can we?’’ Marion objected. 
‘‘There is only one set of tenpins.’’ 

‘T think I know a way out of that diffi- 
culty,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘If you will each 
bring a newspaper to-morrow, I will see that 
everybody has a set!’’ 

There was a good deal of speculation 
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punching the mixture with the rake. When- 
ever anybody was restless, he got a chance 
to exercise. Before long a good pulp was 
available. 

In the afternoon, during the art period, 
Miss A. showed the children how to make a 
ball and cylinder. When they left, each 
child took along pulp enough for the remain- 
ing balls and pins for a game, with instruc- 
tions to make them carefully, lay them in a 
pan, and place them in a warm oven where 
they could dry all night without scorching. 
In the morning, she assured them, they would 
each have a set of their own. The pins and 
balls were light, and almost as hard as wood. 
Mastery of the ten combination was assured. 

‘‘There are some things you can catch in 
a trap,’’ said Miss A. afterward, ‘‘that you 


’ cannot get when you hunt with a gun!’’ 


Dry Land Fish Pond 

There was great excitement in Miss E.’s 
room. Charlie Jones had been fishing the 
day before and had caught asmall fish. Ac- 
cording to custom, Charlie had brought the 
treasure to school toshow the teacher. Miss 
E. shared the children’s delight in watching 
the pretty little creature swim about. She 
had also a quick eye to see possibilities of 
turning temporary interests to practical ac- 
count. Miss A.’s success with the tenpins 
had given her an idea. ‘‘Now, children,’’ 
she said, ‘‘how many of you would like to go 
fishing, too?’’ 

A forest of twinkling fingers came up in 
eager response. 

‘‘I’d like to, Miss E.,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘but 
Mother won’t let me go near the water!’’ 

‘Some one will have to bait my hook,’’ 
said Mary seriously. 


Miss E. laughed. ‘‘Well, the fish I have 








Making Materials for the Fruit Stand Game 


among the children as to how tenpins could 
be made from newspapers, but Miss A. would 
not discuss the matter further, and on the 
following day most of the papers had been 
brought. 

Miss A. sent some boys for a wash boiler 
and a garden rake. Then she had the chil- 


dren tear the papers into bits and mix them 
They took turns half u day 


with water. 


in mind will not need bait, and will not even 
need water !’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I know,’’ said Billy. ‘‘It’s a fish 
pond game. I got one last year for Christ- 
mas. ’’ 

‘Ts it fun, Billy?’’ they asked. 

‘‘Sure,’’ answered the unconventional 
Billy. ‘‘We played with it evenings all 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Chien Sand Table 
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Blackboard 


OL IRE EN OR ETE LET: 


Primary Methods and Helps 






You may nolv in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather Wwhich later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


A Christmas Play for a Primary Room 
By Martina E. Case 


AST year, three weeks 
before Christmas, I 
put on my thinking 
cap and began to plan 
our yule-tide program. 
Ever since September 
I had been training my 
little people in simple, 
but effective folk 
games. Four or five 
of these had _ been 
learnedespecially 
well, and the chil- 
dren loved them. It 
occurred to me to 
weave a few of these 
into a simple little 
Chrismas story, which 
the children could 
easily learn to dramatize before the holidays. Drama- 
tization of simple stories had played an important 

part in our daily work, and every child in my room 
dearly loved to be chosen to take the part of Golden- 
locks. or Jack-the-Giant-Killer, as the case might be. 

I therefore originated a little story, into which I wove 
three of the folk games with which the children had 
become most familiar. I shall give briefly the simple 

plot of this little story, and then explain how it was 
worked out. 


OUTLINE OF CHRISTMAS STORY 


Little John, aged six, and his younger sister Enid, 
children of a poor woodcutter, had gained permission 
on the afternoon before Christmas to go to the woods 
for the purpose of finding a little fir tree which they 
were to use in their Christmas celebration. Wander- 
ing far into the woods, a snowstorm overtakes them, 
and with the storm, darkness falls, and the children 
become lost. Exhausted, they finally creep into a 
hollow tree trunk. John covers his sister with dry 
leaves to protect her from the cold. Soon both chil- 
dren fall fast asleep. 

While they are thus slumbering, a troop of fairy 
folk, headed by their dainty little queen, come flitting 
through the forest, which is now flooded with moon- 
light. The fairy queen catches sight of the slumber- 
ing children and beckons to her little troop, who flock 
about her, and at her bidding go through the steps 
of a merry little dance. The children awaken, and are 
wild with delight, but the fairies soon flit away, leav- 
ing only the tiniest of their number to console the 
children, who soon fall fast asleep again. 

Next a band of sly little elves, with pointed caps 
and droll faces, come capering by. They, too, go 
through their antics, for the benefit of little John and 
Enid (this taking the form ofa quaint little folk 
game), and then they scamper off; they, too, leaving 
one of their band to care for the children. 

For the third time the children are off to dreamland, 
when a company of wee brownies come, skipping and 
frolicking down the -forest glade. On spying the 
sleeping children. they give a shout of delight, and 





then perform for their benefit, making the forest ring 
with merriment, while the children clap their little 
hands in glee. At this instant a light is seen coming 
toward the group from a distance. The brownies run 
to hide behind the trees, and peer out cautiously while 
they watch the approach of the figure bearing the light. 
The children soon discover, to their unbounded joy, 
that it is their own dear father who s come to 
search for them. They run eagerly into his arms, 
then bid a loving farewell to the little fairy, the elf 
and the band of mischievous brownies and go off 
through the woods to their home. 


DRAMATIZING THE STORY 
I chose one of the largest boys in my room to take 
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Designs of Fairies’ Wings and Elves’ and Brownies’ Caps 


the part of John, and for Enid one of the smallest of 
the girls. All the girls in the room were the fairies. 
For the elves, I chose the smallest boys, and for the 
brownies the larger boys. The fairies were given for 
their dance one of the airiest, lightest of the folk 
games; the elves danced a droll little folk game, and 
the brownies one of the most rolicking, merry ones. 
As only twelve were required for the fairies’ folk 
dance, and as there were fifteen girls in the room, | 
let the remaining three little fairies flit about as they 
pleased, while the others went through the little 
dance. This added to the naturalness of the scene. 
So much for the dances. 

I took the children into my confidence at once, and 
told them that we were going to dramatize a little 
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Christmas story, and that each child in the room was 
to take part. 

Then I told them the story several times, taking 
very great care as | told it to them to make the 
spoken parts very simple. For instance: 

John—Oh, Enid, we’re lost! 

Enid—What shall we do? (Begins to cry.) 

John—Oh, I see a great hollow tree; don’t ery! J’ll 
cover you up with leaves and we'll sleep here till 
morning. 

In telling the story, it was necessary to give them 
the spoken words of John and Enid only a few times, 
with proper intonacion of the voice, and the two chil- 
dren who were to take these parts, grasping the idea, 
were very soon able to speak their parts naturally, 
choosing their own words. They would sometimes add 
clever little expressions of their own, which I had not 
used in telling the story, and these contributed greatly 
to the naturalness of the play. 

Parts that were spoken were like those of the fairy 
queen when she discovers the children of the fairies 
as they gather about, each exclaiming over them, etc. 
etc. Naturalness was the keynote of the play. The 
children were made to feel that they were actually in 
the hig black forest; the schoolroom was entirely for- 
gotten, f 

I do not believe in a great deal of needless labur in 
costuming. I found that it was sufficient tor the little 
girls as fairies to wear white dresses and their hair 
loose. Between their shoulders J fastened little wings 
made out of stiff white paper cambric, with little gilt 
circles that had been pasted around the edges. 

For the elves I made little pointed caps out of paper 
cambric of various bright colors. These boys were 
told to wear dark suits that day. I made caps 
of another shape for the brownies (see illustration) 
and fastened a tiny brass bell on the top of each. 
Each wore a wide white paper cambric collar and a 
brown tie, which gave them a very ‘‘brownie’’ ap- 
pearance without other costuming. 

Our principal gladly gave me permission to use the 
gymnasium room for the occasion. A father of one 
of my little pupils very kindiy brought big branches 
of pine and cypress trees, and fixed them in box stand- 
ards, which we arranged on the staygein true forest 
style. Another father brought an old stump, which 
we used for the hollow tree. Wecovered enough of 
the branches with cotton to give the necessary snow 
scene appearance. The children cut tiny bits of white 
paper which were hung in bags in the branches of the 
back trees, and at the proper time, during the snow 
storm, were released, and fell in a very realistic 
manner. 

The nature of our Christmas party was kept a se- 
cret though I surmise many broad hints were given at 
home by the little folk. Tne children were very happy 
in their anticipation, and it was gratifying indeed to 
see how many parents and friends of the children 
came. 

The dear youngsters entered into the spirit of the 
story in a way which exceeded my fondest expectation. 
I was glad that every child could have a part, for I 
dislike the idea of letting only the brightest and most 
forward children do the entertaining. 

Very little rehearsing outside of school hours was 
necessary, as we took our regular folk game hours for 
practice. 

The caps and wings took me only two evenings to 
make, as I let some of my older boys and giris paste 
the gilt circles carefully on the wings, and help me 
in many other ways. 

At the close of the program, after almost everyone 
had left, one of the mothers came up to me and said: 
‘‘That was a beautiiul Christmas party! Do tell me 
where you found the inspiration.’’ ‘‘In my roomful 
of dear little cherubs,’’ I replied. ‘‘They have all 
the imagination, the enthusiasm, and ability one 
could wish for, if it is only brought out properly and 
discreetly. Each year it is brought home to me with 
greater force, that six-year olds have marvelous possi- 
bilities stored up within them.’’ 


First Grade Reading Devices 
By Florence Barbara Dolph 


First Grade Training Supervisor, State Normal Col- 
lege, Kent, Ohio. 


OST children, as soon as they have gained 
M enough power to read independently, at least 

to a certain degree, need little encouragement 
to go on with their reading. ‘The interest in the 
story itself is sufficient motive, and the child’s curi- 
osity as to what happens to the characters leads him 
to read on, even though he sometimes mispronounces 
or miscalls a word. 

But to make beginning reading a thing full of in- 
terest to the children presents great difficulty. If one 
can do away with the mechanical devices and use those 
where there is plenty of action and enough interest, 
the children enjoy the work, and reading should al- 
ways be a pleasure. 

The following devices may be used to good ad- 
vantage: 
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Primary Methods and Helps—comtiauea 


1. Make sentences like the following: 
I like to run. 
I like to jump, ete. 

Use action words in like manner, always letting the 
child do what he reads. (Hop, run, skip, jump, 
walk, fly, sing.) 

Take up sentences as: 
Play you are a bird. 
Play you are a dog, ete. 

Use each of the names that have been presented in 
this way, and the children can do what the story tells 
—a bird flies, a dog barks, etc. To do what it says, 
the child must be able to read the sentences. This 
can be varied by using the children’s names as: Jane, 
play you are a bird, etc. If these sentences are read 
orally, one child should read a sentence as a direction 
to another. If read silently, itis the teacher’s direc- 
tion to the selected child. It may be used by the child’s 
whispering to the teacher the name of the thing or 
animal he wishes played, the teacher writing the di- 
rection for the others to read. . 

To the card PLAY YOU ARE the children may add, 
at choice, dog, cat, bird, etc. as directions to other 
children. The children making the choice must teil 
whether the player did the right thing. The children 
should exercise ingenuity—*‘ kittens’’ play with a ball, 
‘*cat’’ catches a mouse, etc. The children can imitate 
as well as illustrate. 

8. Also use sentences, always letting the children 
illustrate: 

I can walk fast. 
I can run quietly. 
I can play ball. 
I can run fast. 
Also: 
See me run fast. 
See me play ball. 
See me walk quietly. 

Let the words I CAN be put up, then let the chil- 
dren select the words which will tell what they 
want to do, as: I can walk fast, I can run fast, etc. 

4. Let the different objects in the room be labeled, 
that is, chair, table, desk, book, ete. Give the child 
a dyplicate card and ask him to find the card which 
says the same thing. For instance, give him a card 
bearing the word ‘‘chair.’’ He goes about the room 
comparing, until he finds that his card corresponds to 
the word on the chair. ‘hen tell him that both say 
‘‘chair’’ if he does not come to that conclusion with- 
out help. 

Then take up the sentences as: 

I see a table. 
I see a chair, ete. 

Write the sentences, let the child touch the object, 
and if right, let him tell what it says on the board, 
“‘l see atable,’’ or whatever it happens to be. 

This may be varied by having the words I SEK, and 
letting the child supply the word he wishes. 

This may be varied again by letting the children 
close their eyes while the teacher selects the name of 
some object, and places it after ‘‘1 see.’’ She asks, 
‘Who can tell what I see?”’ ‘I'he children look at the 
sentences and will soon readily tell what it is, or 
the child may run and touch the object. 

5. Later, after the child has become well enough ac- 
quainted with the words, remove the eards from the 
objects and let him replace them. This can be done 
with pictures of different animals or objects with 
which he has become acquainted in his work. 

6. Another game which the children like is a game 
of hide-and-seek. Place the cards around the room in 
plain sight and then let the children close their eyes. 
Theteacher says, ‘‘The kitten is hiding from vou. 
Ready!’"? At the word ‘‘Ready’’ the children open 
their eyes and begin to hunt for the eard bearing the 
word *‘kitten.’’ Beeause they are anxious to find the 
thing, they learn to discriminate the werds. 

The closing of the eyes er hiding of the face is to 
carry out the idea of a game and keeps up the inter- 
est. It is good psychologically, for it allows the 
child to image the word undistracted. 

7. Between classes or for a twe or three minute rest 
period, place the word ‘‘run’’ on the board, letting the 
children run around the room; change to ‘‘hop, skip, 
fly’’ ete. 

a Pictures, especially covers taken from some of 
the mazazines, can be mounted on heavy cardboard. 
They can be placed along the chalk tray and the name 
of the picture written above it. When the children 
are able to associate the name with the picture, a 
number ot games can be played. A child may try to 
place the pictures under the correct names. The chil- 
dren are always interested in this, those in their seats 
watching intently to see if the player ean place all 
the cards correctly. Several games using these cards 
can be worked out. 

Among the pictures that can be found easily are 
those of a boy, girl, baby, man, woman, house, dog, 
cat, and many others that will help in gaining a ve- 
cabulary that is used in the primers. These illustra- 
tions are usually of a size that can be mounted well 
on a nine by twelve eardboard. With this size, there 
is no difficulty in their being seen by any child in the 
room. 

9, Later, when they know several words, give the 
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children a paragraph from an old primer or paper with 
as large type as it is possible to get, and let them cut 
out the words they know. 

Never continue any game until the children begin 
to tire or the interest begins to lag. It is a good plan 
to use printed cards, especially when you are letting 
the children complete asentence. However, vary the 
method by writing on the board often; in that way 
they easily get both forms. 


Hints and Suggestions 
By Maude M. Grant 


RAPID NUMBER DRILL 


N excellent drill on combinations of numbers in 
A addition and subtraction may be carried out in 
this wise: 

Stand at the board, chalk in one hand, eraser in the 
other, and say,‘‘Take five from—’’ and write 15 on the 
board. Step aside so that all in the class can see the 
written number. Quickly erase it and call for answers. 

In the same way, say, ‘‘Add seven to—’’ and write 
the number to be added, and then erase it. 

The children may be slow at first, but a little drill 
every day will make them alert, not only in grasping 
oo combinations, but in sense training of eye 
and ear. 


BLACKBOARD BORDERS 


A seasonable blackboard border always adds much 
to the attractiveness of the schoolroom. I do not 
mean the stenciled borders or the free-hand drawings 
often so laboriously put on by the teacher; let the 
children make their own borders. 

In September, make a fruit border—apples, pears, 
peaches and grapes, drawn free-hand,colored, and cut 
out. 

In October, a border of cut-out leaves, pumpkins, 
brownies, and jack-o'-lanterns. 

In November, Pilgrims, Indians, churches, the 
‘*Mayflower,’’ wigwams, and canoes. 

In December, a holly and poinsettia border, flat- 
roofed houses, shepherds, sheep and a star; or the 
Three Wise Men on their camels. 

In January, Eskimo life—the igloo, Eskimos, dogs, 
sleds, bears, and seals, all cut from white paper. 

In February, flags and shields colored red, white and 
blue; also, hearts cut from colored paper. 

In March, windmills, Dutch children, boys and kites. 

In April, a garden row of April flowers—colored 
tulips, crocuses, daffodils, rarcissuses, and hyacinths. 

In May, birds and butterflies. 

In June, boys and girls at play—swinging, jumping 
rope, fishing, and playing with various outdoor toys. 


THE DAILY PLAN BOOK 


Every teacher should have on her desk a ‘Daily 
Plan Book.’’ It is an unfailing help, as it systema- 
tizes the work of the day. It matters not what kind 
of a book it is—elaborately bound or only an ordinary 
tablet—its purpose is the same. 

Write the date plainly at the top of each page. A 
broad rubber band will hold back the plan pages of 
the preeeding days, and will make it easy to turn at 
once to the plan for the day. 

To a substitute teacher the ‘‘ Daily Plan Book’’ is 
invaluable. 


BLACKBOARD WORK 


The blackboards should be scrupulously clean and 
work put on attractively. Every word and every fig- 
ure should be carefully written. The sentences should 
be written in a straight line, and carefully capitalized 
and punetuated. 

If one wishes correct work from children, one must 
put correct work before them. 


IN 'THE READING CLASS 


Use little chairs if possible in your class work. Ar- 
range them in a comfortable semicircle. In this way 
all the children can see the teacher and their school- 
mates as they take part in the lesson. When a child 
reads, have him step out in front or at the side of the 
class. It will give him confidence in himself and teach 
him poise, and these traits many of our children lack. 


BLACKBOARD DIRECTIONS 


Write on the blackboard directions for the work 
which you wish the children to do. It will make a 
pleasant ehange and incidentally arouse interest and 
activity. For instance, ‘‘Draw a picture of a boat. 
Write two stories (sentences) about it. Write two 
questions about a horse. Tell three things a horse 
can do. Write astory about a girl named Nell.’’ 


FOLDERS 


Give every child a heavy manila folder at the be- 
ginning of the school year. Write the name on the 
outside of each one. In these folders are kept all the 
best mounted drawings and the paper cuttings and 
foldings of each child. 

Writing folders may be given out in the same way. 
At the end of the year, the child may take home a 
folder of his best work during the year. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





Primary Methods and Helps—co»inuea 


**To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 

Will make me loving, kind, and good 
As children ought to be.”’ 


Write the preceding verse on the blackboard and 
teach it to the children, and have them copy it on the 
front pages of their tablets and on the inside of their 
folders. The Golden Rule is one that applies all 
through life to both old and young. 


PAPER VASES 


Make the pattern for a vase by folding a piece of 
drawing paper (six by nine, or nine by twelve) and 
cutting half of a vase shape. When the paper is un- 
folded, the entire Vase appears in symmetrical form. 

These vases may be traced, colored, decorated, and 
cut out by the pupils. Many children will originate 
their own designs. Paste a row of these vases above 
a molding or along the chalk tray. 


BUSY WORK STORIES : 


Have the children make a picture and write a story 
about it. Give them sheets of blank newspaper (nine 
by twelve). If desired, subjects may be written on 
the blackboard. Many children need little sugges- 
tions to give them a proper conception of what they 
are todo. The subjects may be various and. simple, 
as, ‘‘A cow, A house, A tree, Children at play, Birds, 
A garden,’’ and many other things in which the chil 
dren are interested. 

Vary the busy work. Have the children copy verses 
or original lessons from the board. 

Write the superscription of a letter, and tell the 
children to copy this heading and write a letter to 
you or to mother or to some little playmate, telling 
of the things they have been doing. 

Write sentences on the board with blanks to fill in, 
as, ‘‘A squirrel likes——.’’ ‘‘A bird can——.’’ 

Make a list of the names of all the animals spoken 
of in the reading book. 

Make a list of the names of flowers and birds. 

Make a list of the things you like to eat. 

Make pictures of things that are sold in a grocery 
store. 

lf there are pictures in the room (and there should 
be copies of two or three good pictures in every 
schoolroom) write or tell stories about these pictures. 


A LANGUAGE GAME 

‘“‘T am thinking of something. It is good to eat. 
It is round. It ishard. Sometimes it is red. Some- 
times it is yellow and sometimes it is green. Some- 
times itis sweet. Sometimes itis sour. It grows on 
a tree. What is it?”’ 

Any number of subjects may be treated in this way. 
The teacher and the pupils may take turns at think- 
ing of something and guessing the answers. By play- 
ing this game the children gain in quickness of thought 
and expression. 


TO MAKE A FARM POSTER 


An interesting farm poster may be made by using 
a large oblong of dark colored mounting board. ‘The 
children cut free-hand the fences which separate the 
fields from each other, and the woods from the road. 

They cut free-hand the trees for the woods, and 
make cuttings or foldings of the farmhouse, barns, 
corncribs, and windmill. Carts, wheelbarrows, wagons, 
horses, plows, cows, pigs, chickens, ducks, men and 
dogs may be pasted in their proper places; also trees 
and bushes here and there. The children, doubtless, 
will think of other things to add. 

A horse and wagon and an automobile may be pasted 
in the roadway. In the making of this farm poster, 
the teacher will find material for spelling, blackboard 
reading lessons, number work, and language, and the 
result in the end will be a fine piece of co-operative 
work. 


ARE WE FAIR? 


**Arnold was a beast, but he was a just beast.’’ I 
was reading of Dr. Arnold and Rugby and came upon 
this expression from a Rugby boy. 

Dr. Arnold was a great teacher, and his sense of 
fairness and justice was recognized by all of his boys. 
Do our children recognize the same in us? 

Are we just and fair to them in the matter of time? 
In the matter of settling their little disputes? In the 
matter of giving all an equal chance to do things—go- 
ing to the blackboard, leading the march, and other 
little things that mean so much to children? 

It is always easy to let the capable children do 
things because they know how. But think a moment! 
Are we fair to the less capable? The less capable 
need the practice and in the performance of these 
things may gain much. ; 

Teach them by doing to become capable of doing 
well, and give them a chance! 


CAGES 
Use an oblong of stiff cardboard about six by nine 
inches in size. In the center paste an animal (bear, 
lion, or tiger) cut from dark paper. Paint or crayon 
a black margin all around the oblong. With black 
zephyr or coarse darning cotton, sew with long, even 
stitches from the top margin to the bottom margin, 


making the bars of the cage. With metal paper fas- 
teners, secure circles of cardboard to the lower mar- 
gin for wheels. 

Bird cages may be made in the same manner. 

This work may fill an occupation period after a 
ianguage lesson on birds and animals. 


SCHOOLROOM DISTRACTIONS 


It is distracting if the teacher talks to the class in 
a low, indistinct voice. 

It is distracting if the teacher wears odd and un- 
usual clothes, bright ornaments and dangling chains, 
or beads or has any odd mannerisms. 

Anything is distracting that lures attention from 
work. Therefore interest must be inspired, and the 
teacher herself must be interested and enthusiastic. 

Speak in tones loud enough to be heard by all the 
children and offer no distraction in your own person. 

DO INSTEAD OF DON’T 

Have you the ‘‘Don’t’’ habit? Are you always tell- 
ing your children, ‘‘Don’t do this,’’ and ‘‘Don’t do 
that?’’ 

Here are a few ‘‘Don’ts’”’ that are perhaps familiar 
to you: 

Don’t put your feet in the aisle, children. 

Don’t sit all cramped up like that, Edgar. 

Don’t hold your pencil that way, Amy. 

Don’t let me hear you whispering again, Marie. 

Don’t wear your hat in the hall, Bennie. 

Don’t mark on Dollie’s paper, Herbert. 

Don’t put your pencils in your mouths. 

Don’t sing too loud, children. 

Don’t frown so, Gerttude. 

Don’t shuffle your feet when you walk, Tom. 

Don’t forget to bring your excuse, Fannie. 

**Don’t’’ is a habit. It is negative. Be positive. 
Say ‘‘Do’’, 

TEACHING NUMBERS 
_For the beginning class in numbers, teach the num- 
bers the way the words are taught in the rhyme 
method of teaching reading. In the reading, the chil- 
dren learn the rhyme, then learn to know and to pick 
out the words from their position in the rhyme. 

On the blackboard write the numbers from one to 
ten consecutively. Teach the children to say and to 
count these numbers. Name them, and point to them 
in order and out of order. If a child does not recog- 
nize the number, start him back again at once, and 
count in order until he comes to the number he dues 
not know. ‘hus he gains independence. 

Have the children make up stories and point to the 
numbers as they give them. 

TEACHING NUMBERS 

If I have three (point to the figure 3 on the board) 
hair ribbons and you give me two (point) more, I shall 
have five (point) hair ribbons. 

The children take keen delight in making up these 
little number stories. 

Have the class form in single, double and triple 
lines, and teach the children to count quickly by ones, 
by twos and by threes. 

NUMBER WORK IN THE THIRD GRADE 

Have the children find out the year in which they 
were born, how much they weigh, and how tall they 
are. 

Write 1919, put under it the year in which you were 
born, subtract, and you will find your age. 

Write 1919, put under it your age, subtract, and find 
the year in which you were born. 

Write the year in which you were born, put your age 
under it, add, and it will ‘‘come out’’ 1919! 

Fascinating work, this! 

May weighs eighty-two pounds, Jessie weighs sev- 
enty-two, and Ada, ninety. How much do the three 
weigh? 

How much more does May weigh than Jessie? 

Add the heights of several of the pupils. How much 
taller is Arthur than Albert? 

Add the weights of all the children in the class. 
What does the class weigh? Two thousand pounds is 
aton. Does the class weigh a ton? 


Two Word Games 
By Mary E. Burgess 


found that a game played at the close of the read- 

ing lesson proves very profitable to my little people. 
We have some kind of a game each day, after the new 
words are taught. To avoid routine | try to change 
the device daily. 

An interesting little game for word drill that I have 
used with success is the ‘‘Go home game.’’ The new 
words are written on cards and placed along the ledge 
of the blackboard. A child is chosen as leader, and 
the children at the command ‘‘ Head on desk—rest!”’ 
hide theireyes. The leader passes quietly to the ledge, 
chooses*a card, and whispers it to the teacher. He 
then calls the class to attention and chooses some child 
to search for the word. ‘The searching child places 
a finger on some card and says to the leader, “‘Is it 
‘run’?”’ If itis not, the leader replies, ‘‘No, it is 


I: teaching new words to first grade children, I have 


not ‘run.’’’ The searching child is given three 
chances, then if he fails to get the correct word the 
class says, ‘‘Go home.”’ (This is a place we have ar- 
ranged with three kindergarten chairs directly in front 
of the cards.) Another child is then called upon to 
search for the word. The successful one becomes 
the ‘‘leader.’’ 

This device is an excellent drill; and besides being 
a valuable lesson in English, it stimulates concen- 
tration. 

Another way of vitalizing reading and avoiding word 
calling is the game ‘‘We will do what chalk says.”’ 
1 need only say this to my little tots and every child 
sits at attention. I stand where everyone can see and 
proceed to write quickly a short sentence, such as 
‘‘Run to me.”’ I then pause fora moment to make 
sure every child has grasped the thought, then I write 
after the word ‘‘me’’ the name of some child in the 
class. The child, recognizing his name, stands, reads, 
and runs to wherelam standing. I erase quickly and 
place another sentence on the board. Many action 
sentences may he given. The children will never 
grow tired of acting them out. Besides being a joy 
to them it teaches them to become strong readers. 
They learn to read quickly and silently for the thought, 
and to express that thought intelligently to the listen- 
ers. Acting the thought encourages good expression 

This device makes the class alert and attentive and 
may be used successfully in the first, second and third 
grades. 


The December Sand-Table 
By Bess M. Sidman 
Illustrating the Story of the Birth of the Christ Ciild 
(For Sand-Table Patterns see page 28. 


I—The Story: Told by the teacher. 

II—Number Work Problems; Construction. 

Clay House: Pupils measure two pasteboard 4 in. 
squares. One is to be used as a foundation upon which 
clay walls are to he built about 3 in. high and "% in. 
thick. Cut doors and windows some specific size. 
Place second pasteboard square on top of walls. Add 
clay railing lin. high around top of roof. Use circle 
marker and construct a circle 3 in. in diameter, to be 
used as a base for clay dome, to be placed on roof. 

If sufficient clay is not obtainable for this problem, 
the house may be made of bricks. Allow each pupil 
to construct one brick. Pupil may cut pasteboard 
mold 2in. sq. Fold asin Fig. 4. Fill mold with clay. 
Collect bricks and let dry. Then upon a 4 in. paste 
board foundation, or larger, allow one or more pupils 
to build house as before. Add dome. 

I{I—Art Lesson: Paper Cutting. 

Jointed Camel: Pupils cut free-hand camels from 
scrap paper 6 by 9 in. held vertically. Each pupii has 
two duplicate patterns. From first pattern cut off 
head and legs. Duplicate legs. Discard body as in 
Fig. 1. From second pattern, cut off body, discard 
head and legs. See Fig. 2. Lay these six pieces on 
heavy tan construction paper or tablet backs and trace 
around and cut. Assemble with brass paper clips as 
in Fig. 3, remembering not to place all four legs 
growing from same side of body. Add reins. Do not 
attempt to cover the camel with tinted paper as it is 
a waste of time and furnishes an opportunity for great 
anxiety on the part of the pupil in attempting to 
‘‘keep track’’ of so many small parts. 

Blanket for Camel: Fold piece of paper 6 by 3 in. 
and cut on heavy lines as in Fig. 6. Cut fringe at 
bottom, and decorate in brightly colored oriental 
stripes. 

If sheepfold is desired for sand-table, jointed sheep 
may be made like the camel, and then covered with 
sheet wadding. 

IV—Seat Work: Model clay sheep, camels, Wise 
Men, shepherds, etc. Cut paper palm trees. 

V—Nature and Geography Work; Study sheep, char- 
acteristics, uses. Study camel; interesting character- 
istics—eye, nose, padded knees, broad feet, stomach. 
Use of hair—observe art brushes. Study mode of 
dress. Compare with owncountry. Pupils may dress 
dolls for sand-table for shepherds and Wise Men. 
Study palm trees; kinds. Have pupils name articles 
in schoolroom grocery store which might have come 
from this country, such as cocoanuts, olives, figs, 
grape juice, palm olive soap, dates, ete. Collect ori 
ental pictures from magazines for observation and 
study. Study desert. 

V1—Picture Study : From ‘‘ Mentors’’ and Perry Pic- 
ture Company obtain pictures of the various Ma- 
donnas and the ‘‘Arrival of the Shepherds,’’ by Le- 
rolle. Use as picture studies and language work. 

VII—Assembling of Table: Cover table with sand to 
represent desert, remembering sand dunes in distance. 
In background place clay oriental houses surrounded 
by clay or pastebvard walls, to represent the little 
town of Bethlehem. A shepherd, flock of sheep, and 
typical sheepfold may be placed just outside the 
city. In foreground place pa!m trees, the Wise Men, 
camels, and typical oriental striped tent of the Arab. 
Draw on board in yellow chalk the dazzling star shed- 
ding its rays downsg@per the sleeping village and lead- 
ing the Wise Men %@ @ir Saviour. 
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Bead Chains as Christmas Gifts 

















Weaving a Bead Chain 


Directions 
WOVEN BEAD CHAINS 


UMBER 40 spool cotton is used for the warp, 
N and is strung across the loom. A brass tack 

at each end of the loom holds the thread in 
place. The warp should be 1% or 2 yards long. 
A bead needle or very fine sewing needle is threaded 
with number 60 or 70 cotton. 

After tying the end of the thread upon which the 
beads are strung to the outside thread of the warp, 
pick up the beads on the needle and pull the thread 
through the beads to the end of the thread, while 
keeping the thread under the warp. Press the 
beads up through the warp, holding them there 
with the left hand, and return the needle through 
the beads on the upper side of the warp. This holds 
each row of beads firmly in place. 
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Woven Bead Chains, Loom, Jar of Beads and Cotton Thread for Warp 


When the chain is worked the length of the loom, 
it may be removed from the loom by pulling out 
the tacks at the end and inserting tacks in the part 
of the chain worked, continuing the thread across 
the loom. 

The loom can be purchased at a fancy goods shop, 
or it can be made in a manual training class. 

The Camp Fire girls are required to make a bead 
band for their hair, and they often use a cigar box 
for a loom, by sticking a-row of pins in each end 
of the box and stretching the warp across between 
the pins. 

Old bead bags or beaded dress trimmings may be 
utilized for these chains. 


PAPER BEAD CHAINS 
Very attractive bead chains may be made from 











Pattern for Making a Paper Bead Chain 


bright colored paper. Magazine colored picture 
covers furnish the best material. The paper should 
be cut first in strips 8 inches long and 1% inches 
wide at one end, tapering to a point at the other 
end, as shown in the photograph. 

The beads are made by winding the paper around 
a steel knitting needle. To make the bead, begin 
to wind the paper at the wide end of the strip and 
wind around the needle, over and over. To finish 
the bead, paste or glue the point down firmly and 
remove theneedle. After all of the beads are com- 
pleted go over each bead with shellac, to make 
them hard and waterproof. 

These beads can be strung on a heavy double linen 
thread for a chain. For variety, paper beads may 
be combined with smaller glass beads, a round 
bead between two long paper beads making a 
pretty combination. 














Making a Paper Bead Chain 
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for Billy. Very soon they began to play games 
—sheep blindman’s buff, lamb in the corner, 
and lots more. And aiter that they had dcli- 
cious reireshments—all the salt they could eat. 

Everybody forgot that Billy was a_ black 
sheep, so he forgot it too, he was having such a 
eood time. And he also forgot that he ever 
had known how to butt. In the midst of all 
the fun, Mabcl Farmer Girl came out to say 
good night to Whitey as she often did. 

“Billy Black Shecp doesn’t look a bit cross 
to-night,’’ she said to her brother. ‘‘Maybe he 
knows that it’s Christmas Eve.”’ 

But Billy knew another reason, and so did 
Whitey. It was because all the Sheep people 
had done what Whitey asked when she had 
whispered in their ears. 

Do you know what she asked them? 
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Billy Black Sheep 


By Rebecca Deming Moore 


ésFOILLY BLACK SHEEP must be very 
lonely,’’ remarked Whitey Ba-Ba to her 
brother Tommy. 

“Good reason, too,’’ returned Tommy; ‘“‘he’s 
a black sheep.” 

“Why is a black sheep naughty?’ asked 
Whitey. 

“Oh, just because he is,’’ answered Tommy, 
and Whitey could not get another word out of 
him on the subject. But she thought about it 
a great deal, and every time she met Billy Black 
Sheep she looked at him curiously. 











This page when folded forms a booklet which may be given to children for a Sight Reading Lesson. 
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Picture Study “Sistine Madonna” 


BY ELIZABETH JANE MERRILL, Supervisor of Education, Toledo Museum of Art 


HE ‘‘Sistine Madon- 
na’’ will repay our 
most careful atten- 
tion. It is more than 
a church picture—a 
religious picture-—it 
is the symbol of the 
love of motherhood. 

The thought ex- 
pressed by Raphael is one of great beauty, 
and the manner of expression is equal to the 
thought. Without the arrangement of the 
parts, the lines, the colors—the lights and the 
darks—all emphasizing the oneness of the 
Mother and Child, within the oval, the idea 
would not have been so clearly conveyed. 

Other Madonna pictures, either by Raphael 
or by other artists could be brought to the 
schoolroom for comparison and arranged on 
the walls, with the ‘‘Sistine Madonna’’ in 
the choicest place, for a December exhibition 
in the school art gallery. 

Christmas stories may be written by the 
children, illustrated with a memory picture 
of the ‘‘Sistine Madonna, ’’ either in painting 
or in drawing, and bound in heavy paper dec- 
orated with a holiday symbol. 

Suggestions for previous months may be 
followed to advantage. 

° THE PICTURE 

Christmas is a time of great rejoicing, for 
it celebrates the birth of the gentle Jesus, 
Child of Truth, the Christ, who came to free 
mankind from the power of evil, by teaching 
them to know God better and what He is to 
all His children—tTruth, Life, and Love. 

Thinking of the story as it is told in the 
Bible, it is but natural to recall the same 
story as it has been told in art by the masters. 

Many painters have pictured the Christ 
Child with Mary, but no picture of 














has centered the entire interest of the pic- 
ture on the Madonna and Child by placing 
them at the highest point of the composi- 
tion. The Madonna is exalted, yet so human, 
with her own nestling baby boy in her arms! 
They are pictured coming through the clouds 
to earth surrounded by an angel throng 
scarcely noticeable in the reproductions. 

The figures of lesser importance Raphael 
has placed on either side, completing the 
composition with the little cherubs at the 
base. St. Barbara, youthful, beautiful, makes 
a strong contrast with Pope Sixtus II. She 
is dressed in the dress of the time, the soft 
folds showing the neck and shoulders. Heis 
in stiff vestments, a bishop’s tiara at his feet. 
St. Barbara looks down at those below, St. 
Sixtus looks up to the Madonna bearing her 
perfect gift and points out to the world as 
though pleading for mankind. 

Raphael has not put one unnecessary part 
into his composition. Even the little angels, 
sometimes thought not to be essential, bal- 
ance the lower part of the picture. Cover 
them up with a piece of paper and you will 
see. Every part, every fold, every line con- 
tributes to the importance of the Mother and 
Child. The trend of the figures of the saints 
is toward them on the sides; the little cher- 
ubs look up to them; even the curtain folds 
repeat the outlines of the central group. 
Beginning with the veil at the top of the 
Mother’s head and following it around the 
folds of the skirt below the Madonna’s arm 
and up the Child’s arm and head, you will 
find a beautiful oval enclosing the most im- 
portant part of Raphael’s painting. A repe- 
tition of this oval appears in the filmy veil 
over the shoulder and under the arm of St. 
Barbara. If you will look closely you will 


see that every important line is repeated many 
times, helping to unify and beautify the 
picture. 

When we study the ‘‘Sistine Madonna”’ in 
this way and realize the true beauty of 
Raphael’s expression of love, we come into 
some understanding of the reason that it is 
the most loved of all Madonna pictures. 
Raphael’s masterpiece is found in the homes 
of the poor as well as of the rich, loved by 
all, bringing the thought of Christmas and 
its message of love to every one, every day 
in the year. 


THE ARTIST 


First trained by his father, the little Ital- 
ian boy later studied under some of the best 
painters of the time. His whole short life of 
thirty-seven years was one of steady work 
and progress seasoned with peace, each step 
taking him forward toa place with the great- 
est. And with all his greatness he remained 
simple, kind, and loving, as you may see if 
you will look at a portrait of him. Possioly 
no artist before or since has been more loved 
by all than Raphael. 

When he was very young he went to Flor- 
ence, the center of learning and activity and 
there he took his place with the great men of 
his time and has held it through the cen- 
turies. His work there attracted the atten- 
tion of the Pope, who called him to Rome, 
where he lived the rest of his life, producing 
one masterpiece after another. 

In his studio were many devoted pupils 
who worked with him, carrying out his plans, 
but it is said that no hand except his own 
touched the ‘‘Sistine Madonna’’ which he 
painted at a time of exaltation and inspira- 
tion. It is his last Madonna picture and his 
best. 

QUESTIONS 








the Madonna and Child has been ad- 
mired as much by all classes as 
the ‘‘Sistine Madonna,’’ painted by 
Raphael during a time of inspiration, 
toward the close of his life. 

From the first, Raphael appears to 
have known happiness and peace, and 
all his art expresses these qualities, 
but no picture more so than the 
‘Sistine Madonna. ’’ Both Mother and 
Child pour out love, gentleness, ten- 
der compassion, and spiritual strength 
en the tired people who look to them 
to tell the beautiful story. 

How well Raphael has told it, and 
how the little congregation of wor- 
shipers in the church where it hung 
for so many years must have been 
uplifted by the artist’s vision of God’s 
love for man! And to all the world 











it has stood as a beautiful type of 
motherhood and childhood, as much 


“SISTINE MADONNA” 


A great artist named Raphael painted this picture. 


Raphael was one of the greatest painters of all times. 


It is said that he leads all artists in composition. 


“Composition” means the arrangement of the va- 
rious parts of the picture. 
Raphael lived in Italy over four hundred years ago. 


He had a very happy, peaceful life. 


He painted many pictures of mothers holding their 
babies. 


Such pictures are called Madonna pictures. 


The name of this picture is the “Sistine Madonna.” 


It shows the love of mothers for their children. 


It also shows the love of little ones for their mothers. 


Raphael knew that mother love is the greatest of all 
love. 


In what country and when did 
Raphael live? 

Can you name any other Madonna 
pictures by Raphael? 

Do you know any of his other 
works? 

Can you tell something of his life? 

Do you know any other artists who 
have painted pictures of the Madonna 
and Child? 

In the ‘‘Sistine Madonna’’ can you 
pick out the important lines in the 
composition ? 

Can you draw them? 

What are the other figures in the 
painting besides the Madonna and 
Child? 

Who was St. Barbara? 

What part does St. Sixtus play in 
the comopsition ? 

Why has the artist given him this 








to-day as it did then. 

The curtains appear to be the real 
altar curtains, drawn aside for a 
moment to reveal a glimpse of the 
glories of Heaven. 


See how Raphael 


Picture Study Lesson 


The above lesson may be mounted on a card and used as a sight read- 
ing lesson after the children have examined the large picture. 
the teacher may write the sentences on the blackboard for the children 
to copy in their notebooks in connection with the miniature pictures 


found further on in the magazine. 


attitude? 
How do the cherubs help out the 
Also, composition? 
Where is the ‘‘Sistine Madonna’’ 
to-day ? 








“SISTINE MADONNA” 


This magnificent painting, the supreme effort of the great artist Raphael, is universall;) known and loved. It now hangs in a 


separate room in the Royal Gallery at Dresden, superbly) mounted and lighted so that its charm and appeal may be fully) appreciated. 
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The Advance of Visual Instruction 


BY CHARLES ROACH, 


wf YOU were suddenly con- 
».\ fronted with the necessity for 
cx a surgical operation on your 
4{{ skull and the attending sur- 
1 geon discovered that he must 
cause you to suffer the loss of 
your sight or your hearing in order that your 
life might be spared, which of the two senses 
would you consent to sacrifice? First you 
would think of the blind, to whom the whole 
universe is acontinual blackness. Then your 
mind would dwell upon the deaf, whose ears 
are stopped and whose tongue 
isstilled. The deaf mute may 
lose the sound of the voice of 
his loved ones, the song of 
the bird, and the roar of the 
cataract; but rich indeed are 
his experiences as compared 
with his more unfortunate 
brother who must be guided 
through a lonely, dark life 
by the aid of the eyes of 
another. After considering 
both carefully, you would, 
no doubt, request the surgeon 
to spare your sense of sight. 
Experimental psychologists 
tell us that eighty-seven per 
cent of all our percepts are 
visual, white only seven per 
cent are aural. If we may 
rely upon these figures, we 
see that the eye is by far the 
more important path leading 
to our brain. ‘‘Seeing is be- 
lieving,’’ may be trite but it is true. Some 
one has said that it is possible to pour more 
into the brain through the eye by the use of 
a teaspoon than through the ear by the use 
of a scoop shovel. ‘‘In one ear and out the 
other’’ is a common explanation of what be- 
comes of most of the information commu- 
nicated by some of the methods of instruction. 
Within recent years we have heard much 
about visual instruction and its place in the 
schoolroom. What is visual instruction? Ob- 
viously, it means instruction through the 








The Clutching Hand 


e 
eye. In common use, the term visual in- 


struction refers to that form of teaching 
which uses charts, slides, pictures, exhibits, 
and films as aids to the instructor ; and which 
may or may not be accompanied by verbal ex- 
planation. The introduction of the motion 
picture into education has given the impetus 
which has caused more than passing interest 
in the general field of visual instruction. 
There no longer remains a doubt in the 
minds of most teachers as to the value and 
importance of visual aidsinteaching. Text- 








Indian Rock Pictures—The Sun, Which Glitters and Throws Off Rays 


books are always liberally illustrated; maps, 
charts, and apparatus for laboratory demon- 
strations are a part of every well-equipped 
school. But doubtsdo remain. These doubts 
are usually associated with the relative value 
of some of the forms of visual aids, particu- 
larly such forms as stereopticon and motion 
picture projection. In the first place, the 
relative cost has been high, materials have 
been hard to get, and the problem of form- 
ulating pedagogically correct methods of 
presentation has not been solved to the satis- 
faction of all educators. Then again, preju- 
dice, ignorance, and narrow-mindedness on 
the part of a few have retarded the introduc- 
tion of the films and slides. No outstanding 
character has made an extensive study of the 
film and slide work, therefore it does not 
have the whole-hearted support of the teach- 
ing profession. Many look upon film work 
as a fad, at best. Others are so tied up with 
theory that they must see the ‘‘thou shalt’’ 
or the ‘‘thou shalt not’’ in their pedagogical 
bible before they will attempt any departure 
from the conventional methods prescribed by 
educators of years gone by. Unfortunately, 
Comenius, Herbart, and Pestalozzi lived in 
the age of the oxcart and the tallow candle; 
and thus, for good and sufficient reasons, 


{The illustrations on this page are from an article, “Who Had the 
First Picture Show?” by Phil Fox in the Moving Picture World, and 
are reproduced by courtesy of that magazine. These pictures are 
cut in oil-soaked shale rock in which flames smoulder or burn 
betehtiy, fivine at times fantastic shapes or apparent motions to the 
pictures, 
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they are unable to give any worth-while ad- 
vice on the use of the mazda lamp and the 
cinema in the schoolroom. Followers of the 
old school must be considered with toleration 
until some noted educator can and will work 
out some guide and plan of procedure, tried 
and proved, warranted to stand every broad- 
side blow fired from every hostile educational 
gun. Until then we must permit them to fol- 
low the conventional path and suffer them 
not to swerve to the right or the left. Never- 
theless, enough scattered experimenting in 
instruction has been done to 
prove that in many courses 
the motion picture adds life, 
interest, and appeal to the 
printed page. 

Visual instruction is not a 
new thing. It is as old as 
the intelligence of man. Pic- 
tures expressed man’s ideas 
long before he had an alpha- 
bet. The Egyptian hieroglyph- 
ics are evidence to prove 
this. Every one is familiar 
with the picture writing of 
the American Indian, who 
told his tribal story by de- 
signs painted on his wigwam 
or his pottery, or by figures 
woven in his blanket. On 
some of the rocky cliffs of 
the Southwest can be seen 
to-day huge figures represent- 
ing various objects rudely 
painted or carved by the early 
Indians of that section. The Chinese written 
language gives us some interesting illustra- 
tions, some of which may be studied in the 
accompanying sketches. The human desire 
for pictures seems almost instinctive. 

Editors, publishers, and advertisers have 
long since discovered that pictures have a 
commercial value. A casual glance through 
the pages of any modern magazine is en- 
lightening. Out of a total of 512 pages con- 
tained in the last three numbers of a popular 
priced weekly, 466 pages carried some form 
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of illustration, design, ordiagram. Not one 
advertisement occupying a column of space 
was without a picture. Many full page ad- 
vertisements devoted all but a few square 
inches to the illustration. The front pages, 
which would sell for thousands of dollars to 
any advertiser of a nationally-known product, 
were given over to attractive art designs 
sketched by America’s highest paid artists. 
Business men know the value of an appeal to 
the eye; their balance sheet at the end of 
the year proves beyond any shadow of doubt 
that people learn .to know and to discrimi- 
nate by the kind of an illustration they see 
in the periodicals, Advertising managers 
design their advertisements accordingly. Ed- 
ucators of the American youth may well learn 
a lesson from these advertising managers. 
During the world war the American nation 
was unified in spirit as never before. There 
are many agencies which were used to ac- 
complish this unification, and it would be un- 
fair to say that any one did more than any 
other, because each activity helped the other 
to accomplish its definite purpose. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that every Liberty 
Loan, every war activity campaign, whether 
for conservation of food, fuel, or shipping, or 
for enlistment in the Civil Service, was pre- 
ceded by a barrage of motion picture propa- 
ganda. The War Department used the motion 
picture to teach the recruit how to shoot, 
how to defend himself against gas and bay- 
onet attack, how to care for his health and 
to do ‘‘squads right’’ and ‘‘squads left.’’ 
Other Federal departments have been dis- 
seminating expert information to the several 
states by the use of the lantern slide and the 
motion picture film. Most notable among 
these are the Departments of Agriculture, 
Labor, Commerce, and the Interior. Many 
of the larger industrial concerns are carrying 
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on ‘Safety First’’ campaigns among their 
employees, and they have chosen the film to 
carry the message. Philanthropists are giv- 
ing their time and money to spread whole- 
some and valuable information over the na- 
tion, and they are using the motion picture 
to do the trick. Churches, which have for 
so long atime been frowning upon the motion 
picture business, have at last been convinced 
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Chinese Writing Characters 





1. Chinese word tor ‘‘sun.’’ 2 ‘‘Sun’’ as it was 
anciently written. 3. ‘‘Morning. Note the lower 
line which represents the horizon. 4. ‘‘Mountain.’’ 
5. ‘‘Man,’’ as it was anciently written. 6. ‘‘Man,’’ 
as it is now written. 7. '‘he recent word coined mean- 
ing ‘‘nation.’’ The rectangular portion represents 
the boundary; and the character within, the people. 
8. The word “one.’’ 
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that there may be something worth while in 
the film. The Methodist Centenary Confer- 
ence in Columbus, Ohio, was the seat of the 
greatest motion picture exhibition ever at- 
tempted, and now many preachers are using 
films in their churches for the edification of 
their parishes. Surely teachers could well 
afford to emulate the example of the govern- 
mental departments and also to imitate the 
good work of the church. 

Without a doubt many a failure in school 
has been the result, not of a dull mind or a 
stupid intellect, but rather of a normal mind 
left unstimulated by mental pictures. The 
child had never learned the art of visualiza- 


tion. He lacked the power of imagery. Such 
a pupil can not see in his mind’s eye the bat- 
tles, the strife, the problems of men who 
lived before him. Dates are meaningless 
figures; they call up no mental picture. To 
him 1492 may be no more interesting than 
the serial number on an automobile license 
tag, or the column of statistics found ina 
bank report. The Minute Men may have 
been clock makers for all he cares, and as 
for the stamp tax, why bother about it when 
the most vital thing he knows in the way of 
taxes is the extra penny he has to pay for 
his ice cream cone or for admission to the 
‘‘movies.’’ The latter is far more tyrannical 
from his point of view because he experi- 
ences the sensation of paying taxes. What 
if his colonial forebears were imposed upon 
~little he cares. The literature lesson proves 
but slightly more interesting, because the 
characters are unreal. They do not live in 
his imagination with nearly so much interest 
as real figures, such as Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth, 
or Jack Dempsey. These characters are alive, 
real, and have being because he has seen 
them in action. 

History and literature can be vitalized and 
made a part of the lives of every boy and 
girl by means of motion pictures. <A teacher 
with good judgment and initiative will read- 
ily appreciate the opportunities offered by 
the screen. Pictures are here tostay. Why, 
then, should they not be used for a more 
serious purpose than merely mental diver- 
sion, frivolous entertainment, and an idle 
pastime? They have proved their right to 
live by the many good things they have done 
for trade and industry. Will schools refuse 
to accept them merely because present edu- 
cational practice does not include a course of 
study done in celluloid ? 


(Continued on page 63 


Folk Games for Country Folk 


BY INA GRACE 





OR many years 
folk dancing 
has been an im- 

portant part of the 
physical education 
work given in city 


schools. In the 
rural _ districts, 
however, practi- 


cally nothing of 
the sort has been 
attempted, al- 
though country 
children especially 
need that type of physical training. Any 
game that will tend to correct stooping 
shoulders, and replace awkward, ‘‘logy’’ 
movements by grace and agility should cer- 
tainly be offered to the pupils of rural schools. 

Yet, great as is the need for the sort of 
physical education provided by folk games, 
the social and moral values are even greater. 
Fiske in his Challenge of the Country says 
that the reorganization of any rural com- 
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munity must begin with its recreation. Folk 
games afford a harmless outlet for the super- 
abundant energies of our rural youth, and 
offer an excellent substitute for the abomin- 
able kissing games—the only games played 
by the young people in some country districts. 
They meet another social need by their train- 
ing in co-operation. Rural people need more 
group forms of recreation, that they may be 
more inclined to use group methods in their 
work and in community service. 

Folk games are adapted to meet rural needs 
for several reasons. They originated among 
the farming population of the different coun- 
tries of Europe, or else had their origin in 
the colonial period of our own history, when 
all America was made up of farming com- 
munities. Most of them are thoroughly en- 
joyed by people of widely differing ages, and 
by children of all sizes. ‘They can be played 
outdoors, and do not require as much level 
space as most forms of athletic sports. Few 
of them require large numbers of players. 
Some of them require an even number of 


hindrance. 
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players, but in the small rural school the 
teacher may act as director or playfellow, ac- 
cording to the need. 

Only three hindrances, all easily surmount- 
able, have prevented the use of these games 
upon rural school playgrounds and in rural 
socialcenters. First, few rural teachers know 
folk games. Out of thirty-six experienced 
rural teachers, who recently composed the 
senior class of a state normal school, there 
were twelve who had never played a ‘‘ring 
game”’ or singing game of any sort in their 
lives. Most of our rural teachers are the prod- 
uct of the country schools, and there have 
been too many such schools in which prisoner’s 
base, tag, and some form of baseball are the 
only games played. Folk game classes should 
be organized in normal schools, normal train- 
ing high schools, in summer schools, and in 
teachers’ institutes, in order to overcome this 
After a rural teacher has learned 
afew games she becomes interested, and can 
then learn many others from books and maga- 


zines. 
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A second hindrance is found in the fact 
that many country communities are much op- 
posed to dancing. This can be overcome by 
seeking that variant of the folk game which 
is least like the dance and most like the sing- 
ing games played by children, by including 
the smaller children in the games, and by 
having the most complicated of the games 
played first in public by the smallest pupils 
of the school. The word ‘‘dance’’ should also 
be changed wherever it appears in the sing- 
ing games to be used in such localities. 

The third hindrance is that in many in- 


stances no words can be found for the folk 
games and the average rural school has neither 


piano nor phonograph. That songs were orig- 
inally used with most of these folk games is 
very probable, but most books contain only the 
tunes, the words not having been translated 
from the Swedish, Danish, or other foreign 
language. This hindrance has been met by 
the writer by searching through many varied 
books on games and folk dancing, using the 
words occasionally found in one book out of 
many, then writing words for games where 
none could be found. Thisuse of words serves 
two purposes: the singing makes possible the 
use of the game when no musical instrument 
is at hand, and the song accompaniment re- 
moves one element of likeness to the dance, 
thus making the games less likely to awaken 
opposition in a puritanical neighborhood. 
The games here described were used suc- 
cessfully for three years in the State normal 
school at Glenville, W. Va. The games were 
» 
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played by both the adult normal students and 
the children of the grades in the training 
school. In many instances the two groups 
mingled in the games, with apparently equal 
enjoyment. 
GREETING 

This Danish game may be played by any 
even number in its simplest form. The more 
complicated figure may be played by any mul- 
tiple of four. Players choose partners and 
stand in a single circle, facing the center, 
hands at sides. On the words ‘‘Friends, we 
greet you,’’ each bows to his partner. At 
‘‘glad to meet you,”’ the partners shake hands. 
Each claps his own hands on the word ‘‘clap,’’ 
stamps his right foot on the word ‘‘sing,”’ 
then taking his partner’s right hand in his, 
with the hands held high, each partner runs 
lightly around to the left and back to place on 
words ‘‘gayly swing.’’ Then turning briskly, 


each repeats these motions, facing his neighbor 
instead of his partner, as the first four meas- 
ures are repeated. Then all join handsin one 
large circle, facing slightly to the left, and 
make sixteen light running steps to the left. 





Then facing quickly to the right, with the 
hands still joined, the players repeat, running 
in the opposite direction as the ‘‘Tra la’’ re 
frain is repeated. Repeat from beginning as 
often as is desirable. 

With older pupils, or as the younger ones 
become more expert, the game can be made 
more complicated by numbering the players 
by fours. After the game has been played 
through once according to the directions in 
the precedigg paragraph, the partners, stand- 
ing side by side (each girl at her partner’s 
left) face the other players composing their 
group of four. Partners bow to opposite part- 
ners, then crossing hands diagonally, shake 
hands. After each player has clapped once, 
and stamped once, hands are again joined 
diagonally, and the group of four circles briskly 
around to the left and back to places, each 
pair of partners turning quickly to meet the 
pairintheir rear. These motions are repeated 
with the new opposites, as the words and 
music are repeated. The same single circling, 
first to left, then to right, is made while the 
refrain is sung. By alternating these two 
formations, the game is made harder, there- 
fore more interesting. 


HAIL GUSTAVE! 

This Swedish singing game is called by 
many different names, in each of which the 
name Gustave or Gustaf appears. It may be 
played by eight players, or any multiple of 
eight. Four couples stand in a hollow square. 
By some landmark, or other ruling, two couples 
are called ‘‘head couples,’’ the other two ‘‘side 
couples.’’ For example, the director may 
state that the couples facing north and south 

e ‘‘head couples,’’ those facing east and 
west are ‘‘side couples,’’ Partners join in- 
side hands. On the three accented syllables 
‘*HailGustave’’ the head couples advance three 
steps toward each other and bow. The first 
step in this advance is made with the right 
foot. Then beginning with the left foot, each 
takes three steps back to place. Atthe second 
‘‘Hail Gustave’’ the side couples advance, 
bow and retire in similar manner. This isall 
repeated, both words and actions, as the music 
repeats. Up to this point great dignity is 
shown. 

On ‘‘skip gayly forward’’ the head couples 
advance toward each other, skipping gayly. 
Partners release hands, and each takes the 
hand of the opposite player. They then pass 
under the raised hands of the side couple 
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nearest them, As soon as they pass through 
the arches on each side, the players drop 
hands, separate, and pass to their former posi- 
tions, raising the partner’s hands high on the 
words ‘‘Take your partner.’’ The side couples 
skip forward, clasp the hand of the opposite 
player and pass under the arches formed by 
the raised hands of.the head couple nearest 
them, separating andreturning to place. This 
sounds much more complicated than it really 
is, as the game can be easily learned from the 
directions. As the girls stand upon the left 
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of their partners, a boy stands opposite each 
in the hollow square. In primary grades, how- 
ever, many eights may be composed of all 
girls or all boys. 

On the ‘‘Tra la’’ chorus the eight with 
joined hands skip to the left. The game is 
then repeated from the beginning as often as 
desired. 

Emphasis should be laid upon the stateliness 
of the first movements as contrasted with the 
lightness and jollity of the second part. 


PIG IN THE PARLOR 


This game is commonly found in the rural 
districts of the Appalachian region, although 
none of the widely known books of games 
publish it. Any number of players may take 
part. An even number form a single ring, 
girls standing on the left of their partners, 
and all joining hands. From one to three 
catchers are in the center of the ring. These 
catchers may be either boys or girls. The 
ring circles to the left during the first verse. 
When the words ‘‘Right hand to your part- 
ner’’ are sung, each turns to face his partner, 
clasps the partner’s right hand in passing, 
and proceeds in the direction he is then facing, 
offering his left hand to the second one he 
meets, and taking the third player met first 
by the right hand, then the left, crossing the 
hands as in skating. Each couple then skips 
in the direction in which the boys’ line was 
going at the time the new partner was ac- 
quired. During this ‘‘right and left’’ the 
players in the middle of the ring try to get 
partners. Those left without partners when 
‘fall skip away’’ is sung enter the circle, and 
standing in its center, become the ‘‘pigs’’ for 
the repeated game. 
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The Thankless Job of Teaching School 


BY GRACE CLEE SMITH 


EDITOR’S NOTE : Our attention was first directed to the vemarlable work Miss Smith is do- 


ing for rural children by an article that appeared in the *‘Outlook’”’ in July, 1916, 


Since then 


Miss Smith has contributed several noteworthy papers to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
The first “‘Aunt Lois’ letters’? were published in the issue of June, 1918, with the title **The 


Margin of Safety.”’ 


Broadfields, Mass., 
March 6, 1919. 
yEAR AUNT LOIS: I 
‘| am almost ashamed 
to write to you after 
all this time, for it 
looks as though I 
thought of you only 
when IJ needed help. 
But that isn’t true, 
and I know that you, 
being you, will not 
misjudge. Your Christmas visit helped me 
to solve many pedagogical problems, but still 
they come. By this time I ought to be able 
to work out my own salvation, for impossible 
though it seems, I am wellalong on my second 
year of teaching. Ican’trealize it, the time 
has flown so rapidly—yet it seems centuries 
ago that the telegram bearing the terrible 
news from France came to me, last summer, 

Since then my school has been my greatest 
comfort. All else has faded into insignifi- 
cance before the supreme desire to train these 
children to be worthy American citizens— 
like him and the many others who made the 
greatest possible gift to their country. Per- 
haps I have unduly magnified my mission and 
unwisely neglected other duties, but this work 
has seemed like a legacy, something left in 
trust for me to carry out; we had talked it 
over and planned it out many times before he 
left for ‘‘over there.’’ 

And the children have responded nobly. In 
spite of the “flu’’ epidemics which closed our 
school for so many weeks, they have struggled 
along heroically and accomplished more than 
I hoped in the prescribed courses. You have 
known (for Mother says she sends my weekly 
letters on to you) of their continued good 
work for the Red Cross, of the money they 
raised for the Victory Boys and Girls, and of 
the really remarkable amount of War Savings 
Stamps they have earned. I have been so 
proud of them and gloried so in their patri- 
otism, and now, all at once, it seems like 
“sounding brass and tinkling eymbal.’’ 

You see, Aunt Lois, Ireally need a ‘‘heart- 
to-heart’’ with you, for you understand—the 
only one who can, now. Likeslow, relentless 
poison, like the German gas we have read of, 
the bewildering, benumbing conviction is 
creeping over me that teaching school is a 
mighty thankless job! You, of course, have 
probably never known such a feeling or har- 
bored such a thought, yet just the same I am 
expecting you to come to the rescue, for the 
symptoms are getting serious. 

I suppose it began with Mrs. Fay’s visit, 
the first of the week. She is the mother of 
three children who have lately come into our 
school, the family having moved from an ad- 
joining town to escape an engulfing tide of 

















foreign population. Soon after their arrival 
Mrs. Fay came to see me. Sheseemedavery 
attractive woman, with an unusually pleasant 
voice, and talked so beautifully of her chil- 
dren—her ideals for them, and her careful 
training of their youthful: years, that I was 
much impressed and felt we were indeed for- 
tunate to have her come into our community. 
She, too, seemed pleased with the school and 
told me very prettily how delighted she was 
to have her children come into it and join in 
our patriotic work which had been so lacking 
in the one they had just left. But as the 
days went on these children seemed very dis- 
appointing. They were well behaved, in that 
they never did anything bad, but—they never 
seemed to do anything good, either; in fact, 
they proved so inattentive, so inert and in- 
different that I was at my wits’ end to find 
some way of stirring them up. Thinking 
that their lack of interest might be partially 
due to their being somewhat behind our 
classes, I suggested some after school work 
for the two older girls and gave the little boy 
an easy book for home reading, never dream- 
ing that the plan would meet with other than 
the heartiest co-operation and appreciation 
at home. Imagine, then, my utter amaze- 
ment the next morning when Mrs. Fay, frosty 
of manner and incisive of speech, appeared 
to voice her disapproval. Very decidedly she 
gave me to understand that her children were 
not to be crowded in their studies, and in 
particular she wished me to remember that 
she much preferred that Richard should take 
two years to complete his grade rather than 
be pushed with home work. I tried to ex- 
plain my good intentions, but explanation 
was useless. Her attitude was that of a su- 
perior being passing judgment upon the in- 
ferior intelligence of a menial, and before it 
an inexplicable feeling of guilt seemed to 
possess me, nor could I shake it off all that 
day, though I knew I was blameless. Of 
course the coaching stopped, and so, also, did 
the children’s work, so far as any progress 
was concerned. 

Several times since that memorable day 
Mrs. Fay has been in school, patronizingly 
affable, and at times even condescendingly 
sociable. Never has she come in a spirit of 
carping criticism (so she says); always she 
has pointed out some flaw which it was plainly 
my duty to correct. Her children could not 
pay their dues to the Junior Red Cross, yet 
she was very concerned about the wording of 
our daily flag salute, for fear that proper pa- 
triotism -was not being instilled by the exer- 
cise. And so it has gone on for more than a 
month. Though I have dreaded to see her 
approach, I have always tried to treat her cour- 
teously, but Tuesday my patience snapped. 
Report cards had gone home the night before, 


some cf them bearing marks framed in red 
ink lines—danger signals, wecallthem. Just 
as the nine o’clock bell was ringing, Mrs. Fay, 
flying danger signals of her own, walked into 
the room and asked to see me outside in the 
entry. She was neither superior nor conde- 
scending—-she was just plain mad because of 
her children’s low marks, and bitterly de- 
nounced the injustice of a teacher who did 
not give extra time and attention to the slow 
pupils who needed it most. Sheaccused the 
school board of negligence, censured the town 
for allowing such conditions in their school, 
and after ‘‘breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter’? against every one concerned, 
paused from sheer exhaustion. 

This was the laststraw. I could have cried, 
but I didn’t. Instead, I ‘‘talked back,’’ fluently 
and tartly—and have hated myself ever since! 
Now I suppose I have made an enemy where 
with more patience I might have won a friend, 
and a woman of her stamp can do much harm 
to the school, for her propaganda is as insid- 
ious as that of the Germans. 

Although I tried to keep the conversation 
from the ears of the children, scraps of it 
must have reached them, for that irrepressi- 
ble imp, Denny McCarthy, told on the way 
home that Mrs. Fay came to school to ‘ ‘lay 
out’’ teacher, but teacher ‘‘give her fits.’’ I 
was and am ashamed! It has kept me “on 
edge’’ all the week and irritable, in school 
and out. 

To-night has capped the climax. First, I 
overheard Mabel and Marion, the children 
here at the house, confiding to each other ar- 
dent wishes for a new teacher next year. 
And this after all I’ve done to help them get 
their work up tograde! Later, atsupper, the 
folks were telling about a girl, retarded men- 
tally, who although she never went beyond 
the fifth grade in school is now working in a 
tobacco shop and earning more in a day than 
Ido. ‘‘Soreally,’’ one of them jibed, ‘‘what’s 
the use of an education, Miss Benton?’ Of 
course they were good natured about it and 
having no idea that they had touched a sore 
spot, were much troubled when I suddenly 
left the table. Almost in tears I fled up here, 
but no escape, for the little blue devils that 
have dogged me for the last two days jeer 
impudently, ‘‘What’s the use? What’s the 
use?’’ 

Aunt Lois, is this a nightmare or an awak- 
ening? 

Lovingly but down-heartedly, 

LITTLE Lois. 


Broadfields, Mass., 
March 10, 1919. 
Dear Aunt Lois: 

Your letter to-day is a revelation and an illu- 
mination. To think that you, with your broad 
training and years of successful teaching, 
could have had such experiences as you de- 
scribe is almost unbelievable, and yet you 
say that these are but afew recent samples. 
Of course, I can understand how that woman 
on the school board, noting your raising of 
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the standard and, incidentally, the salary, of 
their little district school might covet your 
position for her daughter, but that she could 
seriously submit those absurd charges against 
you to the superintendent is quite beyond my 
comprehension. Each successive point you 
quote seems to reach the height of the ridicu- 
lous, but when your absence from her “‘per- 
sonally conducted’’ chicken pie supper was 
offered as concluding proof of your profes- 
sional incompetency—well, Aunt Lois, if any 
one but you were relating the story I should 
flatly refuse to believe it! Knowing you as I 
do, however, I can read between the lines and 
have done all the things you intended me to 
do—laughed, cleared my vision, and seen 
things in their true perspective. 

Yes, I needed the “‘far away look’? as you 
call it, and your letter has given me enough 
of it so that I can come back and find that my 
mountains are but molehills after all. Look- 
ing at Mrs. Fay with my re-adjusted sight, 
I can see that she is, as you say, simply one 
of a type found inevery community. I hadn’t 
thought of the effect of her personality upon 
her children, but now Ican begin to under- 
stand how her fault-finding disposition must 
keep them under a constant strain. Poor 
things! No wonder they are languid and in- 
different when they come to school. They 
need soothing rather than stimulating after 
the constant goading at home, and I am going 
to see what a calm, unruffled pleasantness 
will do for them. 

Sunday afternoon, March 16. 

I needed time to think over the last part of 
your letter, but though your questions are 
‘“‘sarching,’’ as ‘‘Aunt’’ Polly Bassett used to 
say, I'll try to answer them honestly. 

1. Havetheworld’s greatest benefactorsdone 
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their work for money? No, they surely have 
not! That is shown throughout the ages, and 
I make much of the fact in my history 
classes, pointing out the men, from Columbus 
down, who have served the world without 
thought of financialgain. Just the other day 
we were counting up the men who, like Mr. 
Hoover, have given expert service to our 
country in its time of need for ‘‘a dollar a 
year.’’ Oh, I’m not worrying about my small 
salary, not really. That I wrote you about it 
was just to show the drop which made the 
cup overflow. 

2. Am I working for the welfare of the chil- 
dren or my own glorification? I think that is 
a bitter dose, Aunt Lois. Why, of course I 
am thinking only of the school! Though, 
naturally, one does like to have one’s efforts 
and sacrifices recognized and appreciated . . 
mers Those dots represent the minutes 
which have elapsed since I wrote that last 
sentence. You needn’t smile so meaningly, 
it’s quite unnecessary, for I can see for my- 
self that I am convicted by my own words, 
although I didn’t realize it until I saw them 
written out in black and white. 

3. Haven’t I been shutting myself in too 
closely with my own workand my own thoughts 
and from the broadening influence of other 
people? Yes, Aunt Lois, Ihave. I’ve been 
living in a little walled-in valley where my 
vision has been dimmed by the lowland mists 
and my nerves racked by buzzing and sting- 
ing insects. But now I’m going up to the 
heights above the fogs and mosquitoes where 
I can see things in their relation to one another 
—and where I can look “‘beyond.”’ 

Thank you for Kipling’s “‘If.’’ It seemed 
like a message from Mr. Porter,—as no doubt 
you intended it should,—and I have under- 
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scored the lines I know he would emphasize, 
“And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too 
wise,’? and hung the card up here over my 
writing table. 

Now I am going to walk and see if my ‘‘far 
look,’’ canglimpse the spring coming this way, 

Gratefully and hopefully yours, 

LoIs. 

P. S. Yes, I’ve come back and unsealed 
this letter to finish it, justas, of course, you 
knew I would! It’s not easy to doit, Aunt 
Lois, and at first I made up my mind that J 
couldn’ t—or wouldi’t—but after I got out into 
the woods where the warm, friendly sun was 
shining down through the trees, and where 
the air was full of the inspiration of awakcn- 
ing life, all at once everything seemed dif- 
ferent, just as though J were resurrected! So 
here I am to answer your last question. 

4, Haven’t I been indulging too freely in 
self-pity? It’s humilating to have to acknowl- 
edge it, but I am afraid itis true. I hate 
to own it, but I guess I have had considerable 
sympathy for Lois Benton of late, and have 
been pretty sorry for her a good many times. 
But this afternoon I thought about her some 
more, and after squarely facing her gains and 
losses, I came at last to the conclusion that 
she had been blessed with some very special 
privileges, and at present was having large 
opportunities for at least one kind of happi- 
ness. For, after all, growth is the one vital 
thing, and lack of money or recognition or 
appreciation really amounts to little if one 
can have the satisfaction of helping and guid- 
ing the development of little children. 

In one sunny southern slope there in the 
woods I could see tiny spires of tender green 
pushing through the dirt and leaves, and as I 
looked, the thought came to me that of late 
the atmosphere of our little school world had 
become unfavorable, and I resolved then and 
there that it should hereafter be more con- 
ducive to the growth of my little garden. | 
fear that during these past weeks I have been 
a very raw and chilly East Wind. 

You’ll call this a descent from the sublime 
to the ridiculous and I suppose it 7s absurd, 
but I’m going to get out that rose-colored 
crepe you gave me during my last year in 
Normal and use it for a sunshine dress when 
sunshine is especially needed. I thought I 
should never wear anything so gay again, but 
I know the children will love it, for the other 
day Marion, catching sight of it in the depths 
of my closet, begged, ‘‘Oh, Miss Benton, 
won’t you wear that lovely dress to school 
some day? You wouldn’t look cross if you 
had that on!’’ So I’ll appear in it to-morrow, 
though it does look like rain, and perhaps it 
will help to stir the new life in us all so that 

even the little Fays will begin to unfold. 

Good-night, Aunt Lois. Thank you. 

is B. 

P. P. S. I’m glad my job is teaching school! 

L. 

P. L. P.S. (Positively Last P.S.) Have just 
come across this bit of Kipling—a very satis- 
fying message: 

But we’re back once more on the old trail, our own 
trail, the out trail, 

We’re down, hull down, on the Long Trail—the trail 
that is always new!’’ 
re 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


Carbon or hectographed copies of this outline may be given to children to trace, color, and mount. The black-haired Mother wears a cream-colored 
dress with a dark green and orange design and a green collar and sash. The yellow-haired child wears a white dress and black shoes. 












PAT-A-CAKE 
Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s 
man! 
Bake me a cake as fast as you can; 
Prick it, and pat it, and mark it 
with T, 
And put it in the oven for Tommy 
and me. 











De $3 5 Yuc el Yea v elaod, 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address, post- 

paid, at 20 centsa dozen. No orders for less than 

one dozen, but if desired orders may be made up of 

an assortment of Mother Goose outlines and the 

double page posters, as shown on pages 22 and 23, 

at the prices quoted for each. Both of these fea- 
tures appear in our pages every month. 
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Santa Claus Visits Uncle Sam 
By Gladys Sherman 
CHARACTERS 
Uncle Sam 
Santa Claus 
City Boy 
City Girl 
Country Boy 
Country Girl 
Soldier (Sammy) 
Sailor (Jack) 
Nurse 

Scene: An interior. Uncle Sam seated 
before a fireplace, thinking. Soldier, 
Sailor, and Nurse near; Nurse rolling 
bandages, Sailor resting his arm on the 
mantel and looking into the fire, Soldier 
writing, seated on the floor. 

Bells are heard without. 
and returns. 

Nurse (to Uncle Sam)—Your honor, 
Santa Claus waits without. 

Uncle Sam—Bid him enter, and assure 
him he is welcome. 

(Exit Nurse. Sailor replenishes the 
fire, Soldier brings forward another 
chair. Enter Nurse with Santa Claus.) 

Uncle Sam (rises)—-Once more I am 
glad to welcome you, Santa Claus. But 
your visit is early. What calls you from 
your northern home before Christmas 
Eve? 

Santa Claus (removing gloves which 
the nurse takes)—Well, Uncle Sam, 1 am 
becoming an old man and my memory 
isn’t as active asit used tobe. I haven’t 
made many mistakes with your boys’ 
and girls’ Christmases, but this year I’m 
going to ask your advice. 

Uncle Sam —Gladly I’ll assist you. 
But first take that easy chair that 
Sammy has provided, and warm yourself 
by jolly Jack’s fire. (Nurse, Sailor, and 
Soldier stand.) 

Santa Ciaus—Thank you, Uncle Sam. 
I always feel more welcome in your 
home—America — than anywhere else. 
You offer me every comfort, and, to be 
very frank, now that I am so old, I hate 
to leave your comfortable home for my 
cold regions. 

Uncle Sam—That is kind of you, Santa 
Claus. Our pleasure then is mutual, be- 
cause We are never so happy as we are 
during the Christmas season when you 
visit us. But lama bit curious to know 
why this year you especially seek my 
advice. 

Santa Claus (hesitatingly)—I—I—I 
hardly know how to explain but I'll try 
my best. (Short pause.) I have re- 
ceived countless letters from your boys 
and girls, naming the gifts that they 
wished. This year l’m going to give 
most, in fact, all, to those boys and girls 
who have helped you during the war. I 
knew that you would know better than 
I; that is why I have come early. 

Uncle Sam—Quite right, Santa Claus, 
quite right, and I am most willing to as- 
sist you. However, I’ll have the boys 
and girls tell you themselves what they 
have done, and Sammy, Jack, and Nurse 
will be here to prove their statements. 


Nurse exits 


Christmas 











| In fact, Santa Claus, I shall be glad my 
| self of this opportunity to learn exactly 
| about my boys and girls. Jack! 

Jack (saluting)—Yes, your honor. 

Uncle Sam—Bid the City Boy enter. 
(exit Jack.) And how is Mrs. Santa 
Claus? In the best of health, I hope; and 
how about your Christmas toys? 

Santa Claus—Thank you, Mrs. Santa 
Claus is quite well. You see, we have 
both been knitting, sewing, and making 
bandages nearly all year, so our Christ- 
mas supply isn’t as large as usual. That 
is why I’m being so careful with my 
gifts this year. 

Uncle Sam—Excellent idea! You al- 
ways do everything just right, though. 
I should have expected this. (Enter Jack 
with City Boy.) 

Jack (saluting)—~Your honor, the City 
Boy. 

Uncle Sam—Ah, welcome, lad. Santa 
Claus wishes to ask you a few questions. 

City Boy—Yes, Uncle Sam, I’ll be glad 
to answer them because Santa Claus has 
always brought me such fine presents. 

Santa Claus—I have but one question, 
my boy—what did you do to help win the 
war? . 

City Boy—lI used to hold my mother’s 
yarn for her to wind it into a ball, and 
sometimes I’ve cooked dinner if Sister 
and Mother were kept late at the Red 
Cross. Iam a member of the Junior Red 
Cross, and 1 have a Liberty Bond and 
some thrift stamps. I earned the money 
running errands, taking care of babies, 
and working in a drug store. 

Uncle Sam and Santa Claus—Fine! 

Santa Claus—Yours be a very merry 
Christmas and a bright and happy New 
Year. 

City Boy—Good-by, Santa Claus and 
Uncle Sam. I am very glad to have 
helped you, Santa Claus, by answering 
your question, and any time that I can 
help you, Uncle Sam, just let me know 
and I'll be right there. 

Uncle Sam—It makes me very happy 
to have such a willing worker. Good-by. 
(City Boy exits.) Sammy, (Soldier steps 
forward and salutes.) bring in his little 
sister, the City Girl. 

Sammy—Yes, your honor. (Salutes and 
exits.) 

Jack—That boy is right, Uncle Sam; 
he helped us a great deal, and the sweat- 
ers and socks were fine when we were 
convoying the soldiers to France. (Uncle 
Sam and Santa Claus nod.) 

(Enter Sammy and City Girl.) 

Sammy (saluting)—Your honor, the 
City Girl. 

City Girl—My brother told me what 
you wish me for, so I hurriedly wrote 
my answer and hope that you will excuse 
me because the Junior Red Cross meets 
at my house this afternoon and I have 
promised to bring the knitting material 
from the Red Cross rooms. 

Uncle Sam—We are very willing to 
excuse you. I am sure that you have 
helped me a great deal. (Girl hands 

Uncle Sam the note.) By the way, girlie, 
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| have all you city girls and boys joined 


the Junior Red Cross again? 

City Girl—Oh, yes, Uncle Sam; we 
just couldn’t stop now because so much 
still depends on the Red Cross. 

Santa Claus—That answers my ques- 
tions, Sam. I'll certainly see that you 
city girls and boys are provided for. 

City Girl—We are happy tohave helped. 
Merry Christmas to you all. 

All—Thank you. 

Uncle Sam—Now, my Country Boy. 

Nurse (to Santa Claus)—He is the lad 
who has pleased me most. He—but I’! 
let him tell his own story. (Exit Nurse; 
enters with Country Boy.) 

Nurse—Your honor, the Country Boy. 

Uncle Sam—We are very glad to wel- 
come you. Santa Claus wishes to ask 
you a few questions. 

Country Boy—It will give me pleasure 
to answer them. 

Santa Claus—Have you been very busy 
the last year, boy? ‘iio grow more to the 
point—what have you done toward help- 
ing the war? 

Country Boy—I hope I’ve helped, Santa 
Claus. Ll have worked hard, but the thing 
I’m proudest of is that my brother helped 
fight in France. Dad put in crops on 
some land we hadn’t been farming. Of 
course, that made extra work, but it was 
for our country, so wedidn’t mind. Then 
I had chores to do, to go to school, study, 
and everything. We all did our share, 
hoeing weeds, irrigating, and such. Then 
Mother and Sister knitted and sewed, 
and Bud and I often held the yarn or 
pulled bastings. We took part in Red 
Cross entertainments and belonged to 
the Junior Red Cross. I have a Liberty 
Bond that I paid for with my own money 
too. 

Uncle Sam (rises and places hand on 
Country Boy’s shoulder)—'lhank you, lad, 
for all that you have done. You have 
helped me more than I can tell. Send 
your sister to me. I wish to know what 
she has done. 

Country Boy—Yes, Uncle Sam, and 
may I wish you all a merry Christmas? 

All—Thank you, we wish you the 
same. (Exit Country Boy.) 

Santa Claus—Well Sam, you may be 
justly proud of that boy. (Smile and 
nod to each other. ) 

(Enter Country Girl, carrying some 
vegetables. ) 

Uncle Sam (rising to greet her)—Wel- 
come, little girl. 

Country Girl—My brother sent me 
here. I was on my way to the house 
with these vegetables for Mother. 

Uncle Sam—That’s all right. We won’t 
keep you long. 

Santa Claus—Tell us what you did to 
help win the war. 

Country Girl—We have thought of you, 
Uncle Sam, so often,—how worried you 
must be with all your sailors and soldiers 
to clothe and fecd. We have scwed, 
knitted, saved food, bought Liberty 
Bonds and thrift stamps, and studied 
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hard at school so that we should become 
better citizens. JI earned my money for 
my Liberty Bonds by picking prunes and 
sorting apples after school and on Sat- 
urdays. 

Uncle Sam—You have helped me more 
than you realize. Thank you and accept 
my wishes for a joyous Christmas. 

Country Girl—Thank you, Uncle Sam, 
and good-by to all. (Exit.) 

Santa Claus (rising and going to Uncle 
Sam who rises)—We are old friends, 
aren’t we? And I’ve seen you for a great 
many years, but, Uncle Sam, this has 
been the most enjoyable before-Christ- 
mas visit I have ever paid you. You 
have boys and girls, the finest in the 
world, and my warehouses will be 
searched for the best gifts I have made 
for your lads and lassies. A very merry 
Christmas, my old friend. I’ll see you 
Christmas Eve. Good-by. (Nurse sees 
him out. ) 

All—Good-by, Santa Claus. 

Uncle Sam (musing)—Yes, my boys 
and girls are best, God bless them. I 
couldn’t have got along without them— 
but, laddies in khaki (Soldicr comes for- 
ward and salutes,) ard blue (Sailor steps 
to convenient. distance from Soldier and 
salutes.) and my nurses too, (Nurse steps 
forward between Soldier and Sailor.) 
you were the ones to shoulder the guns, 
and we at home were those who made it 
possible for you to have them. Sing me 
asong, my children. I feel tired and a 
song will be just the thing. 

(Soldier, Sailor, and Nurse sing ‘‘ We’ll 
Keep the Glow in Old Glory.’’ Uncle Sam 
drops to sleep and lights slowly go out. 
Other members of the cast group them- 
selves about Uncle Sam and Santa Claus 
and sing ‘‘ America. ’’) 


When Christmas Comes 


When Christmas comes, I never mind the 
cold. 
I like to get up prompt and go to 
school, 
An’ do my sums, 
And clean the walks ’thout waitin’ to be 
told— 
Though I like sleddin’ better, as a rule, 
Or buildin’ forts—But nothin’ aint so bad 
When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes I’d just as lief 
give half 
My cookie to the baby, and take care 
About the crumbs. 
It’s fun to make the little fellow laugh, 
An’ I don’t mind his taggin’ ev’ry- 
where— 
He can’t help bein’ little! I’m not mad 
When Christmas comes. 


When Christmas comes, I don’t forget to 
give 
~ shoes a wipe, and scrub my ears & 
ot 
Till my head hums. 
An’ Mother says, ‘‘That boy’s too good 
to live!’’ 
But I’m not ’fraid of dyin’, ’cause I’m 
not 
No different from always—only glad 
When Christmas comes! 
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Little Plays for the Holidays—continued 


How the World Keeps Christmas 
By Alice E. Adams 
CHARACTERS 


Leading Lady (who begins the story 
and introduces the characters) 

French Canadian Boy 

Indian 

Mexican Boy 

Marie, from France 

Belgium Girl 

Three Wise Men 

Dutch Girl 

Two Danish Girls, : 

Twins (boys) from Norway. and Sweden 

Olga and Little Sister from Russia 

Isabella from Italy 

Juanita from Spain 

George, Edward, and Carol Singers 
from England 

Ahmo, the Eskimo 

Boy from Chile 

Boy from Uruguay 

Girl from Colombia 

Boy from Venezuela 

Boy from Brazil 

Child from Australia (either boy or 
girl) 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Should more characters be 
needed, the dialogue may be adapted from the play, 


“Christmas in All Lands,’’ contained i in “Pieces and 
Plays for Christmas Days’’; price 35 cents, 


COSTUMES 


Canadian Boy—woodsman’s suit. 

Mexican Boy—red Eton jacket, som- 
brero; carries poinsettias. 

Marie—French peasant dress: black 
bodice over white blouse, colored skirt, 
apron. 

Belgian Girl—similar to Marie’s. 

Three Wise Men— long capes with 
hoods; carry respectively gilded box, 
vase and urn. 

Dutch Girl—similar to Marie's, only 
has a cap and wooden shoes. 

Danish Girls—similar peasant’s dress; 
aprons may have broad stripes running 
crosswise. 

Twins from Norway and Sweden—red 
sweaters, fur caps and gloves. 

Olga and Little Sister—tight coats 
trimmed with fur, fur caps. 

Isabella from Italy—peasant’s dress, 
with red apron and red tie and hair rib- 
bon. 

Juanita from Spain—yellow dress, red 
apron, black lace scarf over head. 

Ahmo—fur overcoat, pointed hood, 
high boots. 

South American Children—sombreros 
and bright colors in clothes. 

Costumes not specified are obvious or 
may be left to the taste of the teacher. 

Leading Lady—We have been reading 
and learnng a great deal about the peo- 
ple in other countries. When | discov- 
ered that they kept Christmas in other 
places in adifferent way from that in 
which we keep it, I was interested in 
finding out about their customs and I did 
something that will surprise you all. 
What do you suppose I did? Why a few 
weeks ago I sent wireless messages to 
some of the children of every land where 
they keep Christmas, inviting them to 
America to spend their Christmas with 
me. Of course you know that in some 
lands they don't keep Christmas. There 
are not enough people who know about 
Christ’s birth, so that they celebrate it 
yet. And now how glad you’!l be to 
know that many of the children answered 
right away that they’d be glad to come. 
And they’ve come already. They’re 
right here to-day to tell us how they 
keep Christmas in their countries. The 
boys from Canada got here first. You 
see (pointing to map of North America) 
they had but a short way tocome. So 
they’l] tell us about how they keep 
Christmas in Canada. 


(Enter French Canadian boy and In- 
dian). 

Canadian Boy—Canada belongs to Eng- 
land now. (Holds up English flag.) But 
the French owned it first. I’ma French 
Canadian, and loyal to England, too. 
The French in Canada have always got 
on finely with the Indians. That’s why 
I brought along Red Eagle. We like to 


go hunting and trapping together. 
Indian—The French priests who came 


| over here long ago told the Indians of 
the birth of Christ. So now we keep 
Christmas, too. 

Canadian— Yes, and the Indians do 
something different from anybody else 
on Christmas Eve. Tell them about it, 
Red Eagle, because the rest of us in 
Canada keep Christmas just as you do 
in America. 

Indian—Why, on Christmas Eve we 
Indians go out into the snow covered 
forests and quietly watch to see the wild 
deer kneel. Why shouldn’t they? Didn’t 
the animals in the stable worship the 
Christ child first? 

Canadian—Yes, Red Eagle; but here 
comes the boy from Mexico: let’s give 
him a chance. 

(Enter Mexican Boy.) 

Mexican Boy—I got here almost as 
soon as the boys from Canada; you see 
I didn’t have much farther to come. 
(Shows on map.) Seems to me it’s 
pretty cold up here. Why, last week I 
picked roses and poinsettias in Mexico. 
I’m sorry to say too many Mexicans 
would rather fight battles than do any- 
thing else. It’s a nice country all but 
that. But you wanted to know how we 
keep Christmas. Well, for one thing, 
we play the pinata game. It’s lots of 
fun. Wehavea big earthern jar shaped 
like a bird or a aoll and filled with good 
things. We try to see who can smash 
it. ‘Ihe baby tries first. He can’t do 
it, of course. My younger sisters and 
brothers try next, but they are blind- 
folded and don’t hit straight. I’m the 
oldest, and when my turn comes I give 
it an awful whack. Then how we 
scramble for the goodies! Oh, it’s great 
sport! You just come down and try it 
once. 

Leading Lady—Now we are ready to 
hear from those who came across the 
ocean from Europe. Here is the map of 
Europe. (Uses pointer.) Let’s begin 
here at France and go all around Eu- 
rope, letting the children tell how they 
keep Christmas in their own special 





(Enter Marie. ) 


Marie—Christmas is called **Noel”’ in | 


France. Goodman Noel remembers the 
children. It is said that during the year 
he has little fairies at work making tags 
for the good boys and girls. I’m going 
to tell you the story of Piccola, the lit- 
tle French girl. Her family was very, 
very poor. Besides, her mother was sick. 
When Piccola said, ‘‘I’m going to put 
my shoe on the hearth,’’ her mother 
couldn’t persuade her not to. She was 
sure St. Nicholas wouldn't forget her. 
You see in France, the peasant children 
put their wooden shoes on the hearth by 
the fireplace instead of hanging their 
stockings. When morning came Piccola 
ran happily to see what the good saint 
had brought her. And what do you sup- 
pose it was? Why, a poor little swal- 
low had flown down the chimney and 
cuddled into the toe of her wooden shoe! 
She ran to her mother’s bedside. ‘‘Oh, 
mother! a gift—a Christmas gift! I 
knew St. Nicholas would not forget 
me.’’ She kept the little swallow, and 
such friends did they become that when 
summer came it would not leave her, 
but always stayed near by her poor lit- 
tle home. 


Leading Lady—That’s a nice story. 
Thank you, Marie. (Pointing.) Belgium 
is next on the map. I wonder what the 
girl from Belgium will have to tell us. 


Belgium Girl—I came away across the 
ocean to thank you American children 
for sending so many gifts to us in our 
poor, dear Belgium. There isn’t much 
left of it, but now that the war is over 
we shall keep Christmas as we did be- 
fore. There's a Christmas way we have 
in Belgium that I haven't heard of any- 
where else. The boys go around with 
gifts Christmas morning. It is thought 
that if a boy with a gift should be the 
first one to enter a Belgium house Christ- 
mas morning, good fortune would come 
to all in that house for the whole year. 


So you see boys aren’t considered a nui- | 


sance everywhere! On January sixth we 
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| member the Three Wise Men brought 
gifts to the Baby Jesus on that day. So 
the boys and girls in Belgium have 
street parades. They carry pretty whirl- 
ing stars. Three of our boys dressed to 
represent the Wise Men are here and 
will sing as we do in Belgium. 

(Enter Three Wise Men. They sing 
the first stanza of ‘‘We Three Kings of 
Orient Are,’’ and the school, rising, 
sings the chorus. Then each king sings 
his special verse. ) 

Leading Lady—Next comes Holland. 
It is as near Belgium as New Hampshire 
is to Massachusetts, and yet the little 
Dutch girl has already told me that they 
keep Christmas in a very different way 
from that of the Belgians. 

(Enter Dutch Girls. ) 

Dutch Girl—Yes, 'tis the merriest of 
allour holidays. We call it St. Nicholas 
Day. St. Nicholas comes to our homes 
St. Nicholas Eve. Mother spreads a large 
sheet on the floor. We children stand 
around it with little baskets in our hands, 
waiting for the saint. When we think 
it is time for him to come we sing him 
a welcome song. Soon he knocks. He 
comes in, dressed in ared robe with gold 
trimmings and fur. Jan, his black ser- 
vant, comes with him. St. Nicholas tells 
us whether we have been good through 
the year. He knows if we've been 
naughty, too, and sometimes brings a 
birch rod. If he is pleased with us he 
says he’ll bring us presents that very 
night. Then he throws a shower of cakes 
on the sheet and away he goes! We 
scramble to see who will get their bas- 
kets full first. After that we fill our 
wooden shoes with hay and put them by 
the fireplace for the good saint’s white 
horse when he comes with presents that 
night. Inthe morning we find them full 
of presents. Now don’t you think we 
have a nice kind of Christmas in Holland? 

Leading Lady—Two little sisters are 
here from Denmark. 
| (Danish Girls approach. ) 
| do you do at Christmas? 
| First Danish Girl—We call Christmas 
Jul-tide in Denmark. 

Second Danish Girl—Yes, and what's 
| nicer than anything any of you have is 
that there is more than one St. Nicholas 
in Denmark. We have many little knee- 
high St. Nicholases, called ‘‘Nixies.’’ 
They wear red jackets and caps. 





Now what 


First Danish Girl—When we go to 
church on Christmas Eve we see bow!s 
of oatmeal set out on the doorsteps. 
They are for the Christmas Nixies to 


eat when they bring the presents. 

Second Danish Girl — Our church is 
beautiful with lighted candles, and we 
sing beautiful Christmas carols. Our 
Christmas dinner is goose stuffed with 
prunes and chestnuts. 


First Danish Girl—The table is beau- 


tiful with little Christmas trees and 
laurel and mistletoe. Then comes the 
Jul-tree. How we dance and sing 
around it! And oh, the presents! It’s 
nice, isnt’t it, sister Karen? 


Second Danish Girl—Yes, Johanne. 

Leading Lady—There are some twins 
here from Norway and Sweden. 

(Enter Boys from Norway and Sweden.) 

Boy from Norway—Yes, here we are. 
Look at the map. Don’t you think Nor- 
way and Sweden ought to be called twins? 
And did you ever hear of the Vikings— 
those bold sea rovers? Well, they used 
to live in Norway. 

Boy ‘from Sweden (turning to other 
boy)—Don’t you think they’d like to see 
the beautiful high mountains in our 
Land of the Midnight Sun? 

Boy from Norway— But we came to tel! 
you how we keep Christmas. We eal! it 
Yule-Peace in Norway. While we boys 
are getting the tree on the day before 
Christmas, Sister Gretel stays at home 
and helps Mother cook for the company 
coming on the next day. How delighted 
sheis when Mother lets her make the 
meal cake for Kristine—that’s what we 
call Santa Claus, or St. Nicholas, in Nor- 
way. Gretel puts the cake out on the 
snow for him, and sets a candle in the 
window, to show him the way. Then we 
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children go out and give the animals a | 


feast. 
horses and especially the b 
best dinners we can give them. Iclimb 
a pole and put a sheaf of wheat on the 
very top for the birds’ dinner. | brought 
this along to show you how it is done. 
(Shows a six- or seven-foot pole with 
wheat tied on the end.) I can’t tell you 
the rest, only that instead of trying to 
say ‘*Merry Christmas’’ first on Christ- 
mus morning, the one 
sings a hymn. Well, my twin from 
Sweden is waiting to tell what they do 
there. 

Boy from Sweden--I’!! tell you how I 
spent last Christmas. There’s a high 
hill near where i live. For hundreds of 
years we have had a Christmas fair on 
the top of that hill. We sell-everything 
from little Christmas trees to ginger- 
bread pigs and goats. While I was there 
our good king came and bought things 
for the poor children. When I got home 
sister Segrid was trying to make rhymes 
to fasten to the gifts she was doing up. 
The day 
ping Day because everybody goes into 
the kitchen and dips black bread into hot 
lard. Weall havea glorious dinner from 
a big table in the center of the kitchen. 
In the evening before the presents are 
given out, we all join hands and dance 
around the tree slowly. Then the circle 
breaks and the big folks 
long string as, with our hands still 
joined, we trip from room to room all 
over the house. 

(Enter Olga and Little Sister.) 

Leading Lady —Here are Olga and her 
little sister from Russia. 


Olga—Our little American friend 


In Norway the dogs and cows and | 
irds have the | 


who wakes first | 


before Christmas we call Dip- | 


jein us in a} 


has | 
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go there with his reindeer, but Mother 
Goose comes riding on a swift broom- 
stick steed with gifts for all, after the 
| children are sound asleep. We children 
| ail watched for Befana-—that’s what we 
| call her—last year when it was getting 
| dark; but we didn’t see her. She’s as 
| hard to catch as Santa Claus. It wasn't 
on the evening of December twenty- 
| fourth but on January sixth, because in 
Italy the time for giving presents is 
twelve days after Christmas. Next 
morning we got up and sang the songs 
and recited the pieces that we had been 
| learning for weeks. Then Mamma led 
| us away to an urn and there we found 
our gifts. You see, in Italy we have a 
| Christmas urn instead of stockings. 
And that’s how we keep Christmas in 
Italy. 
Leading Lady (referring to map)— You 
see that Spain comes next. Juanita 
| will tell us about Christmas there. 


(Enter Juanita. ) 


| 

| Juanita—In Spain they have no Christ- 
| mas trees or hanging of stockings. Kach 
child has a fine time making a Bethle- 
hem scene from little clay figures—the 
only Christmas toys. We make the 
Bethlehem scene just as you make scenes 
on your sand-boards here in America. 
There is the little baby Jesus, Joseph 
and Mary, and the Three Wise Men, and 
there are the oxen as well as the angels 
| about a rude little manger. On Christ- 
| mas Eve we have a grand family party. 
On Christmas morning thereis mass at 
the cathedral. ‘I'he choir sing ‘‘Adeste 
Videles.’’ They sing the hymn in the 
| distance at first, then they draw nearer. 

| When I first heard it I thought it was 


| 
| 





really the angels singing. When we 
come from church Mother drives around 
to the houses of the poor with gifts. 
On January sixth we have the Feast of 
the Three Kings. We set our shoes on 
the baleony and put straw in them to 
feed the horses of the kings. The next 
day we find the shoes full of gifts for 
; Us. 

| (Enter two English Boys.) 

Leading Lady—We have left England 
purposely until the last, for we are 
drawing nearer America, and England 
is the mother country. George will tell 
us about the Yule log. 

George—In England, having a Christ- 
mas tree is something rather new, not 
' more than fifty years old. When the 
Britons worshiped the god Thor, before 
they knew about Christ, they used to 
have a big bonfire in Thor’ s honor in the 
winter time. So when they became 
Christians they cut the largest block of 
wood that they could get into their fire- 
place. ‘It was cut the year before and 
carefully watched. Early Christmas Eve 
the family goes out and drags it into 
the banquet hall. The men take off 
their hats as it passes, and we all cheer 
and sing. It is considered a great honor 
to be the one who lights it first from a 
bit of last year’s log. You should see 
the two Yule candles—they are as tall 
asIam. We children are allowed to sit 
up until midnight to see the Yule log 
burn and to play games. Edward will 
tell you about the mummers. 

Edward—-That’s what they used to call 
the people who went around from house 
to house on Christmas Eve singing 
| earols. After they had sung awhile in 








asked us to tell you about how we keep | 


Christmas in Russia. You see I brought 
my little sister with me. We are proud 
of our big country, the largest in Europe. 
We don’t mind the cold when we hear 
the jolly sleigh bells, do we, little sister? 

Little Sister—Ah, no, it is ever so nice 
in Russia, especially at Christmas time. 
I feel sorry for you little American chil- 
dren who have but one Christmas day. 
In Russia we have two whole weeks. 


Olga—The_ streets are brilliantly 
lighted. Nobody works. Such jolly 
times, skating and tobogganing and 


sleighing! The boys go about dressed 
as animals and they, like the poor, go to 
the doors of the rich and receive many 
gifts. The people out in the country 
keep their tables loaded with good things 
to be eaten by their friends who ride out 
to their houses, with jingling sleigh 
bells. You eat and eat everywhere you 
go. Little sister, do you remember last 
Christmas Eve? 


Little Sister—Oh, yes, but how the 
wind howled that night! 
Olga—That wasn’t the wind, dear; 


that was Baboushka. 

Little Sister—Who’s Bab— 

Olga—Why, don’t you know about her, 
dear? I’ve known about her ever since 
I was three I'll tell you the story. 
One night, many hundreds of years ago, 
when the Three Wise Men from the East 
were hunting for the baby Christ, they 
stopped to ask an old woman to go and 
show them the way to Bethlehem. She 
wasn't half awake, and it was cold, so 


she wouldn’t trouble herself to help 
them. When she awoke the next morn- 
ing she felt sorry. A baby’s voice 


seemed to be calling her, so she set off 
to hunt for the child. When you think 
vou hear the wind wailing Christmas 
Eve you may know that it is Baboushka 
hunting after all these years. She can- 
not find the baby, so she tries to console 
herself by leaving presents on the door- 
steps of poor little children everywhere. 

Little Sister—Thank you for telling 
me the story, sister Olga. We will try 
to help poor Baboushka by giving the 
poor children gifts, too, won’t we? 

(Enter Isabella.) 

Leading Lady—Here is Isdbella from 
Italy. 

Isabella—It is warm sunshine all the 


God Rest Ye, Merry Gentlemen 


| | 
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the olden days they were invited inside 
and they gave an odd little entertain- 
ment. They used to carry queer old 
lanterns. Now we sing outside the 
houses Christmas morning. They some- 
times call us ‘‘ waits’’ instead of ‘‘mum- 
mers.’” The idea is much like your 
serenading, and even nicer, we English 
children think. 

Leading Lady—Some of the English 
children have come across the water to 
sing some of these quaint old carols. 
I’m sure we shall like them. 


(Carolers sing ‘‘God Rest Ye’’ and 
other carols. ) 


Leading Lady—-And now back to Amer- 
ica, but not to the United States yet. 
All these European children got here 
sooner than this Eskimo boy who came 
all the way with his reindeer from away 
up in Alaska. 


(Enter Ahmo. ) 


Ahmo—We haven’t kept Christmas 
very long, but we are learning fast. 
You see, we haven’t known the Christ- 
mas story as long as the rest of you. 
I’m sure we have a feeling that we’ve 
known about it as long as anybody, for 
you children down here always seem to 
think of Santa as coming from up our 
way. 

Leading Lady—Our next comers are 
from South America. Do you remember 
that the boy from Mexico told you how 


, they played the pinata game there? 


Well, these South American children 
want to play it for you. (inter five 
South American children.) I’m going 
to ask the boy from Chile to ‘‘boss’’ the 
game. 


Boy from Chile—All right. I say to 
let the boy from Uruguay play first be- 
cause Uruguay is the smallest country 
in South America. (He blindfolds boy 
who tries to hit a bag suspended from 
ceiling, but fails.) No, I see you aren't 
big enough. Let the girl from Colombia 
try next. (Girl is blindfolded; she hits 
to one side.) Yow didn’t aim straight, 
Miss Colombia. Now the boy from 
Venezuela (hits other side.) As bad an 
aim as Miss Colombia’s. Well, let the 
boy from Brazil try. (He succeeds and 
jis applauded. The children scramble for 
the packages which fall to the floor.) 


Leading Lady—Only one more. She 
is from far away Australia. 

(Enter child from Australia. ) 

Child from Australia—There isn’t 


much for me to tell, only that Australia 
has the prettiest decorations at Christ- 
mas time of any country in the world. 
That is because it is summer there at 
Christmas time and there are plenty of 
flowers. We keep Christmas as they do 
in England, for you know Australia be- 
longs to England, but we have picnic 
parties and excursions. Wouldn’t that 
seem odd to you? 

Leading Lady—Now that you are all 
here in America, I hope that you will 
enjoy your Christmas trees. Hang your 
stockings for Santa Claus to fill. One 
of our poets has written a jolly rhyme 
which tells just how Santa looks and 
what he does. Let us repeat it. 


(All recite “A Visit from St. Nicholas.”) 


AUTHOR'S NOTE: This entertainment is the re- 
sult of an effort to originate an entertainment at 
a holiday season that would correlate with the 
regular school work. We had had geography les- 
sons and language work on each of the countries 
whose Christmas customs we described before we 
took up the customs. 

The “Leading Lady’’ was a bright little fourth 
grader. She stood at one side of the platform 
throughout the play. 

In the school were two pairs of twins. I chose the 
girls to be the Denmark children and the boys “‘the 
twins’ from Norway and Sweden, 

The girdle for the peasant costume was made from 
a six-inch band of black cambric pinned around the 
child’s waist. Under this band in the front I pinned 
narrow bands of the black paper which comes rolled 
around kodak films. The bands were carried over 
the ‘aoe and pinned under the girdle in the 
back, 

The wooden shoes were a problem, but an idea for 
them came finally, Each “Dutch child’’ woreslippers 
under large, loose rubbers. A few hours before the 
program I painted the rubbers over with a white 
shoecleanser and sprinkled ground pea powder over 
it. This gave the desired wooden color. 

I made the Dutch caps from 12-inch squares of 
white cotton cloth. 

For the pinata we wrapped a package made up of 
many small, empty boxes with manila paper and 
covered the whole with red tissue paper. 
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The Sorrows and Joys of Santa 
Claus 
By Harriet Willoughby 
Washington State Normal School 
CHARACTERS 


Jack Frost 

Santa Claus 

Mrs. Santa Claus 
Miss Willoughby 
North Winds 
‘lrees 

Star 


: 


NOTE: Use the real names of the children taking 


part, 


Virginia (Bo Beep) 


Juanita (Old Woman who Lived ina 


Shoe) 
Paul (Jack) 
Neal 
Bobby 
Margaret (Little Miss Muffet) 
Lola (Jill) 
Marguerite (Jack Sprat’s Wife) 
Emery (Jack Sprat) 
Ladd (Jack Horner) 
Cushing (Ride a Cock-Horse) 
Kenneth (Boy Blue) 
Cecil (Johnny Stout) 
Vernon (Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son) 
Other Children 


Ac? { 
Scene: Home of Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
Claus. 
Mrs. Santa Claus at work. Enter Jack 
Frost. 


Jack Frost—Hello, Mrs. Santa Claus! | 
I’ve had a hard time chasing up the 

. reindeer for Santa, but I’ve got them 
herded into a field over in the corner of 

* Ieeland, and I hope they will stay a 


while now. Where’s Santa Claus? 


Mrs. Santa Claus—He went oui a lit- 


tle while ago to see if there were any 
messages at the wireless station. 


in the country, you know. 


for their Christmas trees and stockings. 


There will be no mistakes now, for Santa 


will know just what each boy or gir! is 
wishing for. I hear him coming now. 

(Enter Santa.) 

Santa Claus—Well, Mrs. Santa Claus, 
you may put away your work, and, Jack, 
you may turn the reindeer loose. There 
will be no Christmas gifts for anybody 
this year. 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Why, Santa, what 
ails you? Have you bumped your head 
on the ice? 

Santa Claus—No, I’m in dead earnest. 
I was up at the wireless station listen- 
ing to what the children of three differ- 
ent schools in Bellingham (substitute 
name of own town or city) were saying 
about Christmas, and they said they 
didn’t believe in Santa Claus. 

Jack Frost — Not believe in Santa 
Claus! Impossible! Preposterous! 

Santa Claus—I knew you’d hardly be- 
lieve it. Some boys were talking in the 
Sehome School, (substitute name of a 
school in your town, but not your own 
school) and one of them said, ‘‘There 
isn’t any Santa Claus, and never was. 
He is nothing but a picture in the books, 
like Uncle Sam.’’ And he was a boy 
with a pair of mittens on his hands that 
I took to him last Christmas. 

Jack Frost—I’ll give that fellow a nip 
“nes I’ll make him believe in me, any- 

Ow, 

Mrs. Santa Claus--I don’t wonder you 
feel hurt, Santa, after all your kindness 
to the children, but you must remember 
you only heard part of the school chil- 
drenin Bellingham. There must be some 
children who believe in you. Did you 
try the children of the Normal Training 
School? (substituting name of your own 
school) I can’t bear to have you stop 
the lovely custom of gift giving. Sup- 
pose you call Miss Willoughby (use own 
name) by long distance and see how her 
boys and girls feel about you. 

(Santa Claus stops and thinks; rubs 
head. ) 


Santa Claus—Well. T’ll do it sinee von 
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in me either. (Goes to phone.) Hello, 
Central, please give me Bellingham 158. 
(Waits.) Hello! Is this Miss Willoughby? 
Well, this is Santa Claus. 

Miss W. (at telephone; seen and heard 
by audience)—How are you, Santa Claus? 

Santa Claus—I’m very well, thank, you, 
but I’m terribly discouraged. I called 
to ask if your boys and girls believe in 
Santa Claus. 

Miss W.—Indeed they do, and they de- 


ple happy. 








Itruns 
from the North Pole to every school yard 
He has great 
fun listening to all the children planning 








Santa Claus—Do you think they are 
expecting me this year? 
Miss W.--The children talk much about 


you. They really could not live without 
you. I don’t believe one of them doubts 
you. 


The children sent their last year’s toys 
To all the little girls and boys 
Who in the hospitals were lying, 
To cheer them up and stop their crying. 
I hope you'll visit them this year 


And leave new toys for my children 
ered. 


dear. 


Santa Claus-—-Well, thank you, Miss 


Willoughby. I’m glad that there are 


; some boys and girls left that still be- 
(Hangs up re- | 


lieve in me. Good-by. 
ceiver. ) 

Mrs. Santa Claus—Well? 

Santa Claus—The boys and yvirls down 
there in that schcol really do believe in 
me. It seems too bad to disappoint 
them. I will go on as if nothing had 
ever happened. Jack, you'll have to 
help by getting the snow blankets ready. 

Jack Frost— 

Santa, hark! the North Winds come! 
Hear the little fellows hum! 
Soon they’ll bring the flakes of snow, 
As o’er the earth they blow. 


(Enter North Winds.) 


North Winds (singing to tune ‘* Wait 
for the Wagon’’)— 


I 


Merry Christmas to you, Santa, 
As across the land we blow, 
We hear sweet children’s voices, 

See hearth fires all aglow. 


They’re waiting for your coming 
O’er all the world so wide, 

So hasten on your journey 
This glad Christmastide. 


Chorus— 


While bells are ringing, 
Gay carols singing, 
Santa’ll be bringing 

Joy on this Christmastide. 


II 


Merry Christmas to you, Santa! 
May safe your journey be! 

And all the waiting children 
Remembered royally. 

As o’er the snow you’re dashing 
Good Cheer shall with you ride, 

So hasten on your journey 
This glad Christmastide. 


Chorus— 

(Enter Five Trees.) 

Santa Claus— 

Greetings, little Christmas trees! 

Hasten to my workroom, please, 

Bid my workmen trim you now 

Just the prettiest they know how, 

So you’ll gladden every eye 

That beholds you by-and-by. 

Trees (singing to tune ‘‘ Rig-a-jig’ )— 
The cold winds through our branches 

blow, 

At Christmas time, at Christmas time, 
Our hearts are all with joy aglow, 

At Merry Christmas time. 


Chorus— 
Sing of the fir tree, the spruce and the 
pine, 
Whilé Christmas stars above us shine; 
We’ll all be covered with gifts so gay, 
Ere dawns the Christmas Day. 
We’ll soon be trimmed with candles 
bright— 
Oh. won’t we he 9 lewely aight! 


wish it, but I fear they will not believe 





| many good friends to help me I certainly 


| the children. Come on, Mrs. Santa Claus, 


have a pie. 


bury Cross. 





a horn. 





| We’ll wait for Santa to be our guide | 
| Out in the world so wide. 


Leader— 

Just think! Ere long, each one will be 
A really, truly Christmas tree! 
(Exeunt all except Santa Claus. ) 

(Enter Star. ) 

Star—I was the first star out to-night, | 
and I heard what you said about the un- | 
belief of the children. I know that many 
children are expecting you for some 





light in helping him to make other peo- | have already hung up their stockings. 1! 
| hope you will go on your trip and not 


disappoint them. I have come to offer 
my light to vour pathway if you will go 
to-night. 

Santa Claus— Thank you! With so 
eannot fail to make my yearly call on 


and help me pack up. 
(Exeunt. ) 


Act Il 
Scene: Living room. Children discov- | 





Virginia—Oh, I’ve thought of the very 
nicest plan! 


Juanita—-What kind of aplan? Do tell 
us about it. | 
Virginia—Well, you know we have | 


often wished we could eatch dear old 
Santa. | 
Paul—Why do you want to catch Santa 
Claus? He’s such a busy man. 
Virginia—Some of us children were 
talking about Christmas the other day 
and we thought it would be a fine plan 
to see Santa Claus when he brings our 
gifts and ask him to take part of them 
to the little boys and girls over in Bel- 
gium and France, for they have so few 
things to make them happy. But we 
didn’t ’zactly know how to catch him. 
He comes so late at night, you know. 


Neal—I’ve tried for years, and mother 
says he never comes around when you | 
watch. 


Bobby—Couldn’t we get outside and | 
peep in at the windows? 


Margaret—Oh, he doesn’t come until 
midnight, and we wouldn’t dare go out | 
at that time. 


Neal—Of course we would! It’s only 
girls that are afraid in the dark. 


Margaret—I’d rather stay inside, Neal; | 
can’t you think of some other way? 

Neal (thinking)—Santa Claus wouldn’t | 
come in if he should spy us, but if he | 
thought we were not real children, he 
might. Couldn’t we play a joke on him 
and fool him by making believe we were | 
Mother Goose’s children right out of the 
book? 


Margaret—How could we do that? 


Neal—We could dress like them and 
stand perfectly still as if we were made 
out of wax or something. He might 
think it was some kind of a show of wax 
figures. 

Lola—Oh, I know how! You hold your | 
hand this way, and your head so, and 
your eyes don’t even wink. 

Marguerite—My! I couldn’t keep as 
still as that! 

Bobby—You could if you wanted to 
see Santa Claus. 

Marguerite—Will we have to 
still very long? 

Neal—Oh, not very long. We must be | 
ready before twelve o’clock. 

Virginia—Come on, then; let’s hurry 
and get ready. I think I want to be Bo 
Peep. A cane with a handle will do for 
a crook, ? 

Emery—I’ll be Jack Sprat. 


Marguerite—I’ll be Jack Sprat’s wife. 











stand 


Ladd—I’ll be Jack Horner, and [| can 


Cushing—I’ll ride a cock-horse to Ban- 


Kenneth—I’ll be Boy Blue and carry 





| sit on this stool and eat. 


| here with the pail between you. 





Cecil—I’ll be Johnny Stout who pulled 
the cat out of the well. 


Paul—What can Lola and I be? 


Virginia—You might be Jack and Jill, 
and carry a pail of water. An empty 
pail would do. 


Juanita—l’ll be the Old Woman, who 
lived in a shoe. 


Vernon—What can I be? 


Virginia—You might be Tom, Tom, 
the Piper’s son. 


Margaret—I’ll be Little Miss Muffett. 


Neal—All of the rest of you may be 
Mother Goose’s soldiers who with twenty 
thousand men, marched up the hill and 
then marched down again. Now let's 
hang our stockings first, then we can al] 
get into places before old Santa comes. 
(Children hang stockings.) I wonder 
where we ought to stand. Virginia, 
what do you think? 

Virginia—Let mesee. (Pauses.) Bo 
Peep, you stand here and hold your crook 
just so. Jack Horner, you may get into 


| that corner and hold up your thumb with 


Miss Muffett, you must 
Put your spoon 
to your lip just like this. (Showing. ) 
Jack Sprat, you and Mrs. Sprat sit over 
here at this table with the platter be 
tween you. Jack and Jill, you stand 
Now, 
the rest of you form a line back there. 
(Points.) Everybody ready? 


the plum on it. 


Children— Yes, yes. 

Lola—Oh, dear, this pail is so heavy, 
even if it is empty. 

Margaret—Oh, my! (Gives big sigh) 
how my arm aches! 


Jack Horner—My thumb is tired of 
standing up. 

‘Tom-—-l’m—so-—sleepy - 

(All fall asleep. ) 

Enter Santa Claus—Ah! Well, well, 


well! What have we here? Some of the 


| children of my old friend, Mother Goose. 


But what are they doing here? (Walks 
about and looks at them closely.) Aha! 
I know these children! They’re not 
Mother Goose's family at all. I know 
what they’re up to. They can’t fool this 
old fellow. They’re waiting to see me 
and don’t want me to know them, just 
as if I didn’t know every child in the 
world. I'll just try that horn of Boy 
Blue’s once to see if they really are 
asleep. (Blows horn, then runs and 
hides. Children rub eyes sleepily and 
rouse up.) 


Paul—I thought I heard Santa Claus 
come. (Kuns and looks in stocking. } 
But he doesn’t seem to have been here. 

Virginia—I heard something behind 
the tree. (Goes back.) Oh, here he is: 
(Brings Santa Claus out and children 
circle around him.) 

Children—Oh, Santa, we’ve caught you 
this time. 

Santa Claus—So you have! But why 
did you stay up so late? 

Neal—We ’cided that we wanted to 
help you by sharing part of our gifts with 
the little boys and girls in Belgium 
whose parents are so poor. Will you 
take half of the candy and gifts you 
were going to give us to them? We've 
made some things for you to take to 
Belgium and France with you. (Chil- 
dren run and bring packages which they 
place on table.) 

Santa Claus—That I will! My, My, 
My! Iam so glad Icame. You didn't 
know that I nearly stayed away this 
year because I thought you didn’t believe 
in me any more. 

Children—Oh, Santa Claus, we do be- 
lieve in you, and we’ll love you always. 

Santa Claus—Here’s the pack of things 
I intended to give you. I'll just leave 
the things here for you and you may di- 
vide them among yourselves. 

(Children sing a merry song about 


Santa Claus, or any bright Christmas 
sone will do.) 
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Pieces to Speak at Christmas Time 


Katy Did’s Christmas Party 


The frogs and the beetles, the bugs and 
the bees 
Had a grand Christmas party at Katy 
Did’s house; 
The Turtles were present, 
please, 
And you should have 
green spotted blouse. 


as gay as you 


seen 


Johnny Rabbit attended and Lady Bug, 
tuo ; 
Judge Squash and Doc Tato, of course, 
were on hand; 
Charley Chipmunk, attired in furs that 
were new, 
Recited things no one could quite un- 
derstand. 


The Mole caused amusement by saying 
that he 
Had come to ‘‘look on’’ if the rest 


didn’t mind. 


**How can you?’’ the Cricket replied, 


**for you see 
You can’t see at all if you really are 
blind. *’ 
The Dragon Fly offered to match his 


bright wings 
Against the most beautiful colors dis- 
played; 


The small bugs were happy while sway- | 


ing on swings 


That the Beetle informed them some 


spider had made. 


Mr. Glug, the green froggie, as Santa 
Claus, wore 
A coat decorated with 
white, 
He had kept it a secret, and, oh, 
a roar 
Was heard in the chimney as Glug | 
hopped in sight. | 


fur that was |} 


what | 


Fiea was so frightened that after 
one look | 
He hid himself under Potato Bug’s | 
chair, 
While Lady Bug hastened to search for | 
a nook, 
Because she thought 
white bear. 


The 


Santa to be a 


The Christmas tree glistened with many | 
gay lights 
And presents were dang!ing in clusters 
about. 
For Katy Did there was a pair of green 
tights; 
She accepted them, 
good deal of doubt. 


For old Mrs. Turtle there was a rag doll. | 
And when she received it the laughter 
was loud; 


though, with a 


**Well, well,’’ said her husband, ‘‘it 
seems, after all, 
That ma is the luckiest girl in the 


crowd.’’ 


Johnny Rabbit was given—what do you 
suppose? 
A cute curling-poker to curl his mus- 
tache; 
He took one look at it, 
nose 
And said: ** Now [’m ready to cut quite 
a dash.”" 


then wiggled his 





Then he sat in a corner, pretending to 


ry 
To crinkle his whiskers, with Lady 
Bug’s aid; 
Judge Squash laughed so hard 
feared he would die, 
Because of the funny 
were made. 


it was 


remarks that | 


There were cookies and candy and pres- | 
ents all round, 
And then Myrtle Turtle peeped out of | 
her shell; 
She looked in her stocking and smiled 
when she found 
A thimble no turtle could use very 
well. 


There was music which Cricket and Katy 
Did made, 
And the rabbits and frogs and the tur- 
tles all danced, 
Then all had a part in the games that 
were played— 
The Dragon Fiy seeming completely 
entranced. 





Myrtle’s | 


| Ben Beetle got jealous because Lad 

| Bug 

Gave Cricket a very sweet smack that 
was loud; 


Grass Hopper saluted his wife with a| = 
side, and the letters of CHRISTMAS DAY on the ! 


| hug, 
| Then turned to the others and said as 
he bowed: 


| **Merry Christmas to each and the heart- 
H iest cheer, 
It is time for good bugs to be going to 


rest; 
| With the hope that we all may be pres- 
ent next year, 
Let each now be hunting its warm lit- 
tle nest.’’ 
S. E. Kiser. 





How Santa Claus Came Down the 
Chimney 


Last Christmas Eve, when we were snug 


y | The Whole Year 


| By Margaret W. Moody 


Each child has a square of cardboard and the 
squares have the initial letters of the months on one 


other, All hold squares behind them at first. As 
each one speaks he holds his square in front, with 
the month’s letter facing audience. As the last 
speaker says Cli oC pene all reverse squares, 
JFMAMJJASOND 
CHRISTMAS DAY 


| First Pupil— 
January finds us making 
Resolutions strong, 


Which we're sure we’ll not be breaking 
Through the whole year long. 


Second Pupil— 

February seems so little; 
Valentines are fun; 

Best of all we like to whittle 
On our new pop-gun. 


Third Pupil— 

March is very rough and breezy, 
So we stay within. 

Garden planning is so easy, 
Let us now begin. 














| And then I saw that it was full of toys 


Some one came down our chimney, oh! 





in bed, 

And all the lights were out, Tommy, he 
said, 

**I’d like to know how ’tis, with pack 
and all, 

That Santa Claus got down the chimney 
hole.’’ 

‘*Let’s lie awake and see, and then we'll 
know; 

Won’t it be fun to see him squeezed up 
so?’’ 


And so we lay awake, but by and by 
I got to sleeping some with my left eye; 


But still [ saw the chimney with my 
right; 

And by and by there came the queerest 
sight; 

A little man, no bigger than Tom Thumb, 

With a little pack no bigger than my 
drum, 


Came sliding down the chimney more 
and more, 

Until he went kerbump upon the floor; 

And then he looked around the room a 
spell, 

But very soon his pack began to swell. 


It kept a-swelling more and more and 
more, 
Till it was bigger than the parlor door; 


And books and dolls, and things for giris | 
and boys. 


And soon the little man had grown so 
tall 

He didn’t seem to be a dwarf at all; 

And then he took some things out of his 
pack 

And filled my stocking till I thought 
’twould crack. 


And then the pack grew small and small 
and small, 

Until it wasn’t bigger ’n’ nothin’ ’tall, 

And Santa Claus he was a dwarf once 
more, 

And climbed up back as he had come 
before. 


Pop corn and ice cream we're eating, 


Fourth Pupil— 

April brings all sorts of weather; 
Baby chicks and flowers. 

Boys and lambs may play together 
Many happy hours. 


Fifth Pupil— 

May’s the month of cheerful working, 
With the spade and hoe. 

In the garden we’re not shirking 
At a single row. 


Sixth Pupil— 

June brings roses and strawberries; 
Skies of deepest blue. 

Butterflies, like shining fairies, 
Wave their wings at you. 


Seventh Pupil— 


Here’s July! Our hearts are beating— 
‘The Glorious Fourth we love. 


Fireworks shine above. 

fighth Pupil— 

August also holds a treasure, 

For it brings the Fair, 

Which to young and old gives pleasure, 
Fun is everywhere. 


Ninth Pupil— 

When September comes, we’re turning - 
From the field and wood 

Back to school, our lessons learning, 
Just as children should. 


Tenth Pupil— 

Bright October’s frost is shaking 
Nuts for girls and boys. 
Squirrels winter stores are making, 
Fall brings many joys. 


Eleventh Pupil— 


See, our year is nearly ending, 
With November here. 
And Thanksgiving Day we’re spending 





Then just as Santa Claus got out of sight 

I opened my left eye, and it was light, 

And there were all the things for Tommy 
*n’ me, 

A-bursting out, just as I knew they’d be. 


But when I told him, Tommy laughed 
and said, 
I was a foolish little sleepy head, 
3ut by and by, he said, ‘*It must be so, 
For Santa Claus had left the things, you 
know.’”’ 
Clarence Hawkes. 


Santa Claus 


For ten children holding up letters to spell the 
words SANTA CLAUS. 


And he wore fur from top to toe! 
Never a sound was heard on the roof, 
Though the reindeer stamped each tiny 


oof. 
And Santa filled our stockings, you know! 
Crowded them full from top to toe! 
Look at the beautiful Christmas tree! 
And all the presents for you and me! 
Up the chimney he scampered, ho! ho! 
Suppose you ask who it was, do you 
know? 


All—Santa Claus! 





Twelfth Pupil— 

Each month in the year is pleasant, 
Passing on its way, 

But the best month is the present, 
It brings Christmas Day. 


All— 


| 
| 
| Christmas pleasures seem much finer, if 
| we've earned them as we should, 

| Even Christmas dinner’s better when 
| we've helped to raise the food. 

| 


Christmas Wishes 
For Ten Pupils 


All— 


Christmas is coming, it’s almost here, 
The happiest time of all the year! 
Let’s have a game, 
And tell in a rhyme 
What we'd like to be 











This Christmas time. 

First Pupil— 

I’d like to be a robin gay, 

Singing a carol on Christmas Day. 
Second Pupil— 

I’d like to be Santa’s reindeer fleet, 

Bringing the toys for the children’s treat. 
Third Pupil— 

I’d like to be a Christmas star, 

Looking down from the sky so far. 
Fourth Pupil— 

I’d like to be Santa Claus for fun, 

Such a lot of toys I’d give each one. 
Fifth Pupil— 

I’d like to be a Christmas tree, 

Laden with toys for you and me. 
Sixth Pupil— 

I’d like to be a Christmas bell, 

Ringing so clear o’er hill and dell. 
Seventh Pupil— 

I'd like to be a Christmas sledge, 

Filled with toys right up to the edge. 
Eighth Pupil— 

I’d like to be a cracker bright, 

Going off witha bang on Christmas night. 
Ninth Pupil—- 

I’d like to be a eandle fine, 

On the Christmas tree I’d proudly shine. 
Tenth Pupil— 

I’d like to be a holly tree, 

Covered with berries—a joy to see! 

All— 


For the last wish of all 
We join hands and say 

We hope you will have 
A glad Christmas Day. 


Christmas is coming, it’s almost here, 





With our Grandma dear. 


The happiest time of all the year. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Song and Verse for Christmas Mirth 


A Christmas Wish 


I'd like a stocking made for a giant, 
And a meeting-house full of toys, 

Then 1’d go out in a happy hunt 
For poor little girls and boys; 

Up the street and down the street, 
And across and over the town, 

]’d search and find them every one 
Before the sun went down. 


One would want a little jackknife, 
Sharp enough to cut; 

One would long for a doll with hair, 
And eyes that open and shut; 

One would ask for a china set, 
With dishes all to her mind; 

One would wish a Noah's ark, 
With beasts of every kind. 


Some would like a doll’s cook stove, 
And a little toy washtub; 

Some would prefer a little drum 
For a noisy rub-a-dub-dub; 

Some would wish for a story book, 
And some for a set of blocks; 

Some would be wild with happiness, 
Over a nice tool box. 


And some would rather have little shoes, 
And other things warm to wear; 

For many children are very poor, 
And the winter is hard to bear; 

I'd buy soft flannels for little frocks, 
And a thousand stockings or so; 

And the jolliest little coats and cloaks, 
To keep out the frost and snow. 


I’d load a wagon with caramels, 
And candy of every kind; 


And buy all the almonds and pecan nuts, | 


And taffy that I could find; 
And barrels and barreis of oranges 
I'd scatter right in the way, 
So the children would find them the very 
first thing 
When they woke on Christmas Day. 


Kris Kringle 


Kris Kringle is coming; 
Kris Kringle is coming; 
Kris Kringle is coming to town! 
He wears a big pack 
On the top of his back, 
And looks like a funny old clown. 


Now wait just a minute, 
Vil tell you what’s in it, 
Then won’t your eyes sparkle with joy! 
There’s something with curls 
For good little girls, 
And something as nice for each boy. 


There are flaxen haired dollies, 
And all sorts of follies 
To please little folks Christmas Day; 
There are gay horses prancing, 
And jumping jacks dancing, 
And everything fitted for play. 


From Kris Kringle’s chin 
Hangs a plenty of tin,— 
Tin trumpets and watches and drums; 
Noah’s ark painted red, 
A little doll’s bed, 
And soldiers with very big guns. 


From out of his pockets 
He'll take sugar lockets, 
And candies all red, white, and blue; 
And there will be kisses 
For nice little misses, 
And sweetmeats in plenty for you. 


Oh, won’t there be funning 
And laughing and running 
When little folks peep in their hose, 
And pull out the candy, 
And everything handy, 
Stuffed fuil to the end of the toes! 


Then hang up your stockings! 
Oh, won’t there be knockings 
When Kris Kringle enters the town! 
He wears a big pack 
On the top of his back, 
And looks like a funny old clown. 


Christmas Questions 


What is the _— of Christmas? 
Givin 

What is ey heart of Christmas? 
Love 

What is the hope of Christmas? 
Living. 

What is che 3 joy of Christmas? 
Love. 





| <*] pity the poor little country boy, | 


| He has no money 


| He has cows to milk, 





| Your thoughts were glad, you couldn’t 
tell why, 
But they were not of toys, or of him. 


The Country Boy 


Away on his lonely farm! 
The holidays bring him no elegant toy ; 
y; there is no shop; 
| EvenChristmas morning his work doesn’t | 
stop: 


| Yet the city boy said what he kindly 
| meant, 

Walking on-by his mother’s side, 
| With his eyes on the toy-shop windows 
he has wood to| —. bent, 
Wishing for all that his eyes could see; 


chop | : : : 
| Longing and looking and teasing went he, 


And to carry in on his arm.’’ 


Did you hear that, Fred, as you came | be 
through the gate, = | Afar in your woodlands wide. 
With your milk-pail full to the brim? 
No envy hid under your curly brown pate; 
You were watching a star in the morning | 


You ate your breakfast that morning, 
Fred, 


sky, As a country boy should eat; | 
And a star seemed shining out of your | Then you jumped with your father upon 
eye; the sled 





Christmas is Here 
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Nor dreamed that a single pleasure could 


| And a chickadee sang, 
| Something they meant on purpose for 





! And were off to the hills for a load of 


wood; 
Quiet and patient the oxen stood, 
And the snowy world looked cheerful and 
good, 
While you stamped to warm your feet. 


Then your father told you to take a run, 
And you started away up the hill; 
You were all alone, but it was such fun! 
The larch and the pine tree seemed rac- 
ing past 
Instead of yourself, you went so fast; 
But, rosy and out of breath at last, 
You stood in the sunshine still. 


And all of 
thought, 
While a brown leaf toward you whirled, 
as if they brought 


a sudden there came the 


you, 
As if the trees to delight you grew, 


| As if the sky for your sake was blue— 


‘‘It is such a beautiful world.’’ 


The graceful way that the spruce trees 


had 
Of holding their soft, white load, 
You saw and admired; and your heart 


was glad, 
As you laid on the trunk of a beech your 
hand, 
beheld 
stand 
In a chain of crystal, clear and grand, 
At the end of the widening road. 


And the wonderful mountains 


O Fred, without knowing, you held a gift 
That a mine of gold could not buy; 
Something the soul of a man to lift 
From the tiresome earth, and to make 
him see 
How beautiful common things can be; 
How heaven may be glimpsed through a 
wayside tree: 
The gift of an artist’s eye! 


What need had you of money, my boy, 
Or the presents money can bring, 
When every breath was a breath of joy? 
You owned the whole world, with its hilis 
and trees, 
The sun, and the clouds, and the bracing 
breeze, 
And your hands to work with; having 
these, 
You were richer than any king. 
When the dusk drew on, by the warm 
hearth fire, 
You needed nobody’s pity; 
But you said, as the soft flame mounted 
higher, 
And the eye and cheek of your mother 
grew bright, 
While she smiled and talked in the lovely 
light— 
A picture of pictures to your sight 
‘‘I am sorry for boys in the city!’’ 
Lucy Larcom, 


O Christmas Tree ! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What will you bear this year for me? 
Amid your candles’ sparkling sheen, 
Upon your spicy branches green, 
Already your delights I see, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What shal! your Christmas meaning be? 
That all the world shall glow and shine 
With just such little lights as mine 
That warm to other hearts I’ll be, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 

The fruits you bear shal! mean to me 

That pleasant words and smiles shall fall 

The whole year long, like gifts, to all 

Of those I love and who love me, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
Mary Bailey. 


Good Night 
By Ella Mary Hart 
For a little girl wearing a nightdress and carrying 
a candle, 
I don’t feel very 
really late, 
But Santa Claus is coming and you see, 
I just can’t wait, 

So I think I’ll hang my stocking here, 
and then blow out the light, 

And wish you all a very merry Christmas, 
and good night. 


sleepy, and it isn’t 
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Christmas Music and Exercises 


A Visit from St. Nicholas Panto- 
mimed 
By Nora Archibald Smith 


T he 
’ which is to be read during 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 
Nichola 
ve found further on in this issue on the ‘ 


poem 
the pantomime 
may | ‘Poems 


Requested”’ page. 
SCENE 
An old-time New England bedroom. 
Bare floor, with braided or ‘‘drawn-in’’ 
rugs. One window (practicable) wich 
small panes of glass, curtained with a 
narrow white rufile across top, and one 
long breadth hanging down each side. 
Old-fashioned, straight backed chars, 
and a rocker with caiico cushions. Bed 
with white valances and curtains, and 
patchwork quilt. ‘Trundle-bed, also with 
patchwork quilt, drawn out from beneath 
large bed and occupied by three sleeping 
children. Light stand, with candlestick 
and snuffers, beside bed. Warming-pan 
hanging on wall near by. Simulated 
fireplace with large practicable opening; 
brickwork about it of Dennison paper; 
shelf above with larye tropic shells and 
a plaster copy of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
**Praying Samuel,’’or a pair of old-fash- 
ioned candlesticks. Five stockings of 
graduated sizes and different colors hang 
from shelf. 


CHARACTERS 


Reader 

St. Nicholas (lad of 14 to 16 years) 

Mother (either grown person or girl of 
12 to 14 years) 

Daughter (girl of 10 to 12 years) 

Three Sleeping Children 

COSTUMES 

Reader—to be dressed, if desired, as 
the French ‘‘Lady of Christmas’’ (La 
Dame de Noel), in long, white drapery, 
with a long, transparent white veil. She 
wears a golden crown, cut according to 
her fancy over her floating hair, and a 
wide girdle of green pine twigs sewed to 
soft muslin. 

St. Nicholas—costume fully 
in poem. 

Mother—This character is asleep dur- 
ing entire scene, but wears a night- 
dress, and a large white handkerchief 
tied about her head, its ends conspicu- 
ously knotted on top. 

Children—they also sleep during per- 
formance. They wear nightgowns, the 
necks of which show, and perhaps a 
sleeve when an arm is thrown out on the 
pillow. One red flannel nightgown is a 
good contrast, but any bright red ma- 
terial would serve to make it. 

Daughter—must be provided with as 
quaint and decorative a nightcap as can 
be found, (charming caps can be made 
of crépe paper) and a long nightdress. 
She hastily puts on a dressing gown and 
slippers (preferably pale blue) when she 
springs from her bed. 


PANTOMIME 


Curtain rises to any gay Christmas 
music, or to any merry Santa Claus or 
Christmas Eve song familiar to the au- 
dience. A sleigh bell accompaniment is 
appropriate. Bedroom scene is dis- 
closed; mother, daughter, and three 
younger children all asleep. Music goes 
on to give effect of seene, until Reader 
appears. Reader (may be invisible, if 
desired) stands at left of stage, and be- 
gins peem. At Line 7 a far-off clatter- 
ing of tiny hoofs and ringing of sleigh 
bells is simulated, off pen continuing 
through Lines 8 and | At Line 9, 
Daughter sits up to oi and at Line 
10, springs from bed. Reader pauses 
for the putting on of gown and slippers, 
‘then gues on with Lines 11 and 12, whose 
wording Daughter follows. Daughter 
leans from window during next eight 
lines, first looking upward toward moon, 
and then out to where St. Nicholas is 
approaching. Draws in head and glances 
toward bed to see if anybody else hears; 
then looks out again. The pattering of 


described 


| from chimney. 





“A Visit from St. | 











hoofs draws nearer through next eight 
lines, and whistles, cracking of a whip, 
and jingling of bells are heard more } 
plainly. Then comes the prancing on | 


| the roof of the reindeer, and at Line 31, 
Daughter draws in head, turns, and con- 
fronts St. Nicholas (Line 32) emerging 

Reader pauses for tab- 

leau: Daughter either clapping hands ! 
and dancing, or clasping hands in ecstasy 

of surprise and joy. 





The next fourteen lines give a descrip- 
tion of St. Nicholas, during which at 
bows and scrapes to Daughter, who re- 
turns his greeting. The couple, if cap- 
able, may indulge in a noiseless dance 
about the room here, should it be desir- 
able to lengthen the entertainment. 

St. Nicholas then tiptoes to bed, bends 
over children, blowing them each a kiss, 
and waves hand to Mother. Daughter 
follows his movements, holding up finger 
warningly when he leans over children, 
and if she has the ability, laughingly 
mimicking his waddling walk. At Line 
47 (‘A wink of his eye and a twist of 
his head’’) he turns and sees her, and 
laughs and shakes his head good na- 
turedly. At Line 48, he gues to chim- 
ney-piece, followed by Daughter, and 
taking toys, ete., from pack, fills stock- 
ings. Daughter notices each gift with 
appropriate byplay. Reader pauses in 
middle of Line 50, till work is done. St. 
Nicholas then turns quickly, lays finger 
aside of nose, nods, and waves good-by 
to Daughter and audience, and scrambles 
up chimney. 

Daughter rushes to window and leans 
far out, waving hand and throwing 
kisses. Pattering of hoofs, whistles, 
whip eracks, jingling of bells, begin as 
if near at hand, and gradually die away. 

Curtain falls to gay Christmas music, 
or to such an instrumental selection as 
‘I'he Merry Sleigh Ride,’’? beginning 
piano rising to fortissimo, and dying 
away again. 


SUGGESTIONS 


This little pantomime, though very 
simple, needs a good deal of practice to 
suit the action to the reading. The part 
of St. Nicholas is an easy one: but that 
of Daughter requires some ability in 
gesture, facial expression, and facility 
of movement. Mother sleeps quietly 
through scene, but children may move 
and toss a little to give room for byplay 
of Daughter—fear lest they waken, ete. 
The tester for curtains of old-fashioned 
bed may easily be made by attaching 








laths and crosspieces to any four-posted 
bedstead. The trundle-bed must be very 
low, as it is supposed to be kept under 
large bedstead by day. The warming- 
pan, if not the reality, may be fashioned 
from heavy cardboard, beaver board, or 
leatherboard, covered with gilt paper 
to imitate brass, and provided with a 
wooden handle, or a stout one on paper 
rolled like a lamplighter. If there is no 
' suitable window in room where play is 
given, a disused window can be found 
somewhere, fixed in a frame at proper 
height from floor, and sheets fastened 
about it to represent white wall. In this 
case bright chintz curtains should be 
used. 

It is to be remembered that though 
the noises off-stage—bells, hoofs, whis- 
tles, whip cracks—must be plainly heard, 
they must not be so loud as to obscure 
the reader’s voice. 


For Christmas 


Arthur is an artist, 
And got a painter's kit. 
Bobby is a Boy Scout, 
And got a camp outfit. 


Susy is a dresser, 

And got a stylish sack. 
Father is an author, 

And got a story back. 


Billy is a youngster, 
And got a humming top. 
Mother is—just mother— . 
She got a patent mop. 
Craydon Gray. 


A December Spelling Lesson 


For nine children holding up letters to spell the 
word CHRISTMAS, 


All— 
The nicest word there is to spell 
Is just the one we mean to tell; 
The nicest day of all the year 
Is this one we will show you here. 
(Each in turn, holding up letter. ) 
CHRISTMAS 


All—Christmas! 
Bertha E. Bush. 
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Bill 
By Marian L. Whitwood 


A dialogue for two boys and two girls 
I 
All— 


Eugene Field, he wrote about a boy 
whose name was Bill, 

An’ from what he told about him, I guess 
he was a pill, 

’Cause most the time this feller was as 
naughty as could be, 

’Cept jes ’fore Christmas, when he was 
good as he could be. 


Chorus— 

All (pointing forefinger toward audi- 
ence)—Are you that kind? 

(With solemn shakes of heads.) 

First Boy—/’m not. 

First Girl—Nor me. 

Second Boy—Nor me. 

Second Girl—Nor me. 


II 
First Boy— 
He had a yaller dog an’ he’d sick him 
on the cat; 


rae: punched him good an’ proper when 
he did a thing like that. 
First Girl— 
If I’d ’a’ been his mother he’d ’a’ gone 
across my knee, 





But jes’ ‘fore Christmas he was good as 
he could be. 
(All repeat chorus. ) 
aut 
Second Boy— 
When he ran away from school an’ went 
swimmin’ in the erick, 
If I’d ’a’ been his daddy, I’d ’a’ made 
him think he’s sick. 
Second Girl— 
If I'd ’a’ been his sister, an’ he’d played 
tricks on my beau, 
The way I’d make him holler would 
sound like a Wild West Show. 
All (pointing to selves)— 
Are we that kind? 
(With solemn shakes of heads. ) 
Kirst Boy—Oh, no! 
First Girl—No, no! 
Second Boy—Oh, no! 
Second Girl—No, no! 
All— 
Allthe year round, if you notice, you 
will see 
That we’re the boys an’ girls that’s as 
good as we can be. 


A Christmas Good-Night 
By Achsa B. Canfield 


Tune: (“‘Good-Night, Ladies ;’”’ in “The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs’’) 


Good-night, children! Good-night, chil- 
dren! Good-night, children! 

The Christmas tree is decked. 

Brightly shine its tiny lights, tiny lights, 
tiny lights, 

Brightly shine its tiny lights ’neath the 
pop corn snow. 


Good-night, children! Good-night, chil- 
dren! Good-night, children! 

The stockings all are hung. 

Gayly hang they in a row, ina row, in 
a row, 

Gayly hang they in a row from Grand- 
ma’s down to Babe’s. 


Good-night, children! Good-night, chil- 
dren! Good-night, children! 

Old Santa Claus will come. 

Merrily he’ll roll along, roll along, roll 
along, 

Merrily he’ll roll along, with reindeer, 
bells, and sleigh. 


Good-night, children! Good-night, chil- 
dren! Good-night, children! 

Sweet dreams till Christmas morn. 

Merrily we'll laugh and shout, laugh and 

shout, laugh and shout, 

Merrily we’ll laugh and shout, early on 

Christmas morn. 
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A Puppet Play for Christmas Day 
By Laura Rountree Smith 


Write invitations to the Puppet Play 
as follows: 


Punch and Judy bring to you 
An invitation hearty ; : 

The Puppets queer, in voices clear, 
Invite you to our party. 


Characters: Punch, Judy, Baby, Sand- 
man, Toys. 

The Puppets are made from masks or 
from doll’s heads, or they may be drawn 
and painted on palm leaf fans. They are 
held up overa screen. Real toys may 
be used. A high-pitched voice for Punch 
adds to the merriment; Judy may drawl, 
and the baby cry. 


Time: Christmas Eve. 

Scenes: Home of Punch; ‘‘ Dream- 
lana te ie 

Punch— 


I’m merry Punch. How do you do? 
Of fun we’ll have no lack. 

Where do you suppose | bought this nose 
And hump upon my back? 

J always sing in fall and spring, 

For Punch is good at everything. 


Hello, everybody; how do'you do? I 
suppose you do the best you can. Come 
up, Judy, come up, Judy. 


Judy—Here I am; don’t call so loud; 
don’t wake the baby. 


Punch—I am not going to keep Christ- 
mas this year; don't pull my best nose, 
don’t pull my holiday nose. 


(Judy pulls his nose; they fight. ) 
Punch—Ha, ha, perhaps I had better 
get you a present after all. 
Judy— 
I want a new dress if you please, 
And dolis and toys and Christmas trees, 
And everything that’s sure to please; 
If you don’t buy them, I shall tease. 
(Punch knocks her down. ) 


Punch— 
That’s the way to treat a wife; 
They ask for presents—such is life; 
I won’t keep Christmas now because 
I don’t believe in Santa Claus. 


Baby— 
Where is Judy, did you say? 
I want Judy right away! 
(Cries. ) 
Punch—I threw her down cellar. If 
you keep on crying I will throw you 
down, or out the window! (Throws Bab; 
down. ) 
I’m merry Punch; I see no reason 
For me to keep this Christmas season. 


Sandman— 
‘The Sandman’s come now with his pack, 
He carries it upon his back, 
And Punch, like others, has to go 
Out to the land of dreams, you know. 


(They go down. Punch reappears in 


“Dreamland. ’’) 


Punch — Ha, ha, ha, where am I] 
Everyone talking of Christmas, everyon 
talking of Santa Claus. Who are you? 

Jack-in-the-Box— 

I’m always jumping up and down, 

For Santa Claus has come to town. 
Punch— 

Whoever you are, whatever you be, 

Don’t call Merry Christmas now to me. 
Jack-in-the-Box— 

Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 
Merry Christmas in the air, 

Hear the sleigh bells jingle, jingle, 
Merry Christmas ph. ae By 
Drum— 

I’m the drum; I beat because 

It’s almost time for Santa Claus. 
Punch—Too much noise, sir. 
Rocking-Horse— 


A rocking-horse will bring much joy 
To every eager little boy. 


Punch—Give me a chance to ride on 
your back. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Little Exercises for the Christmas Program 


Doll— 


I’m the doll for the Christmas tree, 
From its branches many a sight I see. 


Punch—Don’t talk about Christmas 
trees. Can’t you see my new nose? 


Jack-in-the-Box— 
We will find switches now because 
He does not believe in Santa Claus. 


Rocking-Horse— 


I’ll take him riding up and down— 
Old Punch, in funny striped gown. 


Doll— 


We’ll put another heavy pack 
Upon his very crooked back. 


Punch—Dear me!. too many switches, 
too heavy a pack; do you expect me to 
carry this Christmas tree? | cannot ride 
this rocking-horse; will no one stop him? 
(He rocks up and down on the Rocking- 
horse until curtain falls to reappear at 
home. ) 

Punch—Merry Christmas, Judy; come 
up and see the Christmas tree I brought 
you. Bring the baby up. 


Judy— 
Punch has been in the land of dreams, 
Very pleasant now he seems. 


Baby— 
Oh, oh, see the Christmas tree! 
With presents on for you and me. 


Punch— 
You’d better believe in Santa Claus, 
It’s very much wiser to, because 
You may get switches four-and-twenty, 
While one or two would be a plenty; 
And you may even have to pack 
A Christmas tree upon your back, 
And riding up and down you’ll go 
Upon some rocking-horse, I know; 
And toys you’ll have to keep in store, 
A pack can always hold one more. 
It’s pleasanter, I find, to call 
A Merry Christmas, one and all. 


Judy— 
I’ll buy you a nose, a new holiday nose. 


For Punch should have presents too, I 
suppose. 


Baby— 


Judy— 
Is fun for one and all, 

Behind the curtain we will stay, 
Unless we have recall; 


Comes once in every year, 


We’re happy to appear. 
Baby— 

Say it again, play it again, 
We’ll laugh before we go; 


(Don’t say I told you so.) 


it said. 
Baby— 
I'll go to bed right now beca 


Punch and Judy— 
Punch and Judy ery, 


To one and all good-by. 


“Jingle Bells’’ (in 
Favorite Songs’’) 


I 


Tune: 


And we are left alone; 
They’ve left us in their place, 

‘Yo guard their summer home. 
Whatever folk may say, 

The woods are not so drear; 
Our colors, red and green, 


Chorus— 
Tra la la, here we are, 
Winter’s great delight, 
Evergreens and holly, too, 
With berries all so bright. 
Tra la la, tra la la, 
Nothing can us harm, 





I’ll buy you a cap, I’ll buy you a bonnet, 
With jingling bells and tassels upon it. 


A Puppet Play for Christmas Day, 


Though Merry, Merry Christmas time 


The Puppets know no rule or rhyme— 


For Puppets are wee maids and men, 


Punch—What time do babies go to bed? 
Judy—Whenever they like, I’ve heard 


use 


I want to catch Old Santa Claus. 


Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 


Merry Christmas, Merry Christmas, 


Songs of the Christmas Greens 


“The Golden Book of 


The birds and flowers are gone, 


Foretell the Christmas cheer. 





Little Children, Can You Tell? 
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3 Shepherds sat upon the ground, 
Fleecy flocks were scattered round, 
When a brightness filled the sky, 
And a song was heard on high 

On the Christmas morning. 


t ‘‘Joy and peace,’’ the angels sang, 
Far the pleasant echoes rang; 
‘*Peace on earth, to men good will!’® 
Hark! the angels sing it still 

On the Christmas morning. 





5 For a little babe that day 
Cradled in a manger lay; 
Born on earth our Lord to be; 
This the wondering angels see 

On the Christmas morning 


6 Joy our little hearts shall fill, 
This fair babe of Bethlehem 





On the Christmas morning. 


Peace and love, and all good will; 


Children loves, and blesses them 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 
| 
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The frost, the snow, the wintry blast, 
They give us no alarm. 


II 


The summer’s scorching rays 

Fill us with blighting fear; 
We love the wintry days, 

We’re thankful now they’re here. 
So come, Jack Frost, and tell 

The joys you’ll bring once more; 
The bright December days, 

For us you have in store. 
Chorus— 
Rah! rah! rah! Oh, how fine 

The frosty air does seem! 
It never hurts us—not one bit— 

Our leaves are always green. 
Rah! rah! rah! Oh, how fine 

The frosty air does seem! 
It never hurts us—not one bit 

Our leaves are always green. 


A Christmas Carol 


There’s a song in the air! 
There’s a star in the sky! 
There’s a mother’s deep prayer 
And a baby’s low ery! 
And the star rains its fire while 
Beautiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a 
King. 


the 


There's a tumult of joy 
O’er the wonderful birth, 
For the Virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth, 
Ay! the star rains its fire and the Beau- 
tiful sing, 
For the manger of Bethlehem cradles a 
King. 
In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 
And the song from afar 
Has swept over the world. 
Every home is aflame, and the Beautiful 
sing 
In the homes of the nations that Jesus 
is King. 
We rejoice in the light 
And we echo the song 
That comes down through the night 
From the heavenly throng. 
Ay, we shout to the lovely evangel they 
bring, 


| And we greet in His cradle our Saviour 


and King. 
Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


Quotations 


While bells of Christmas ring 
Joyous and clear, 
Speak only happy words 
All mirth and cheer. 
Emilie Poulsson. 


December, O December, dear, 
We know your laughing face, 
And who that jolly fellow is 
That drives at such a pace. 
The prancing deer, the jingling bells, 
The sleigh with toys heaped high 
Proclaim to every child on earth 
That dear St. Nick is nigh. 
L. B. Cummins. 


Yet have I brought a gift the Child 
May not despise, however small; 
For here I lay my heart to-day, 
And it is full of love to all. 
Eugene Field. 


My songs are carols sung at 

Every shrine, proclaiming: 

On earth, good will to men. 
Longfellow. 


The First Christmas 


The sky is full of bright twinklers, 
But none so bright as that star 

Which guided those wonderful Wise Men 
Who came on their camels so far. 


Peace 


The world is all full of glad musie, 
But no song such gladness can keep 
As the song of the beautiful angels 
To the men who were watching their 
sheep. 


The world is all full of sweet babies, 


But never a baby so sweet 


| As the one we find in a manger 
| 


On the very first Christmas we meet. 
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A Visit from St. Nicholas 


’Twas the night before Christmas, when 
all through the house 


Not a creature was stirring, not even a |} 


mouse; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney 
with care, 

In hopes that St. 
be there; 
The children were 
their beds, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in 

their heads; 


Nicholas soon would 


nestled all snug in 


And mamma in her kerchief, and I in 
my cap, 
Had just settled our brains for a long 


winter’s nap, 

When out on the lawn there arose such 
a clatter, 

I sprang from my bed to see what was 
the matter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the 


sash. 

The moon, on the breast of the new-fallen 
snow, 

Gave a luster of midday to objects below: 

When what to my wondering eyes should 
appear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny 
reindeer, 

With a Ittle old driver, 
quick, 

I knew in &@ moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his courses they 
came, 

And he whistled and shouted, and called 
them by name: 

**Now, Dasher! now, 
Prancer! now, Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and 
Blitzen !— 

To the top of the porch, to the top of 
the wall! 

Now, ae away, dash away, 
all! 

As dry leaves that before the wild hur- 
ricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount 
to the sky, 

So, up to the house-top the coursers they 


so lively and 


Dancer! now, 


dash away 


flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys,—and St. 
Nicholas too, 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the 
roof 

The prancing and pawing of each little 
hoot. 

As I drew in my head, and was turning 
around, 

Down the chimney St. 
with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his head 
to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with 
ashes and soot; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

And he looked like a peddier just open- 
ing his pack. 

His eyes how they twinkled! his dimples 
how merry! 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like 
a cherry; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like 
a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white 
as the snow. 

The stump of a pipe he held tight in his 
teeth, 

And the smoke, it encircled his head like 
a wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little round 
belly 

That shook, when he laughed, 
bowl full of jelly. 

He was chubby and plump—a right jolly 
old elf— 

And I laughed when I saw him, in spite 
of myself. 


Nicholas came 


like a 


A wink of his eye, and a twist of his 
head, 
| Soon gave me to know | had nothing to 
| dread. 
He spake not a word, but went straight 
to his work, 
| And filled all the stockings; 
with a jerk, 
| An laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, up the chimney 
rose. 


then turned 


he 


| He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave 


a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of 
a thistle; 

But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove 
out of sight, 

‘“*Happy Christmas to all, and to all a 


1’? 





good-night! 
Clement C. Moore. 


Asleep at the Switch. 


The first thing that I remember was 
Carlo tugging away, 

With the sleeve of my coat fast in his 
teeth, pulling, as much as to say: 
‘*Come, master, awake, attend to the 

switch, lives now depend upon you. 
Think of the souls in the coming train, 
and the graves you are sending them 


to. 

Think of the mother and the babe at her 
breast, think of the father and son, 

Think of the lover and the loved one too, 
think of them doomed every one 

To fall (as it were by your very hand) 
into yon fathomless ditch, 

Murdered by one who should guard them 
from harm, who now lies asleep at 
the switch.”’ 


I sprang up amazed—scarce knew where 
I stood, sleep had o’ermastered me 


so; 

I could hear the wind hollowly howling, 
and the deep river dashing below, 

I could hear the forest leaves rustling, 
as the trees by the tempest were 
fanned, 

But what was that noise in the Mateneet | 
That, I could not understand. 

I heard it at first indistinctly, 
rolling of some mufiled drum, 

Then nearer and nearer it came to me, 
till it made my very ears hum; 
What is this light that surrounds me and 

seems to set fire to my brain? 

What whistle’s that, yelling so shrill? Ah! 
I know now;; it’s the train. 


We often stand facing some danger, and 
seem to take root to the place; 

So I stood—with this demon before me, 
its heated breath scorching my face; 

Its headlight made day of the darkness, 
and glared like the eyes of some 
witch, — 

The train was almost upon me before I 
remembered the switch. 

I sprang to it, seizing it wildly, the train 
dashing fast down the track; 

The switch resisted my efforts, some 
devil seemed holding it back; 

On, on came the fiery-eyed monster, and 
shot by my face like a flash; 

I swooned to the earth the next moment, 
and knew nothing after the crash. 


How long I lay there unconscious *twas 

impossible for me to te!l; 

stupor was almost a heaven, 

waking almost a hell,— 

For then I heard the piteous moaning 
and shrieking of husbands and wives, 

And I thought of the day we all shrink | 
from, when I must account for their ! 
lives; 

Mothers rushed by me like maniacs, their 


My my 





eyes glaring madly and wild; 
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Fathers, losing their courage, gave way 
to their grief like a child; 

Children searching for parents, I noticed, 
as by me they sped, 

And lips, that could form naught but 
‘*Mamma,"’ were calling for one per 
haps dead. 

My mind was made up in a moment, the 
river should hide me away, 

When, under the still burning rafters | 
suddenly noticed there lay 

A little white hand; she who owned it 
was doubtless an object of love 

To one whom her loss would drive fran- 
tic, though she guarded him now 
from above; 

I tenderly lifted the rafters and quietly 
laid them one side; 

How little she thought of her journey 
when she left for this dark, fatal 

ride! 

I lifted the last log from off her, and 
while searching for some spark of 


ife, 
Turned her little face up in the starlight, 
and recognized—Maggie, my wife! 


O Lord! my scourge is a hard one, at a 
blow thou hast shattered my pride; 

My life will be one endless nightmare, 
with Maggie away from my side. 

How often I'd sat down and pictured the 
scenes in our long, happy life: 

How I’d strive through all my lifetime, 
to build up a home for my wife; 
How people would envy us always in our 

cozy and neat little nest; 
How I should do all the labor, and 
Maggie should all the day rest; 
How one of God’s blessings might cheer 
us, how some day I p’raps should be 
rich ;— 

But all of my dreams had been shat- 
tered, while I laid there asleep at 
the switch! 


I fancied I stood on my trial, 
and judge I could see; 


the jury 





like ait 





| Sing, ‘ 


ieee’ rr, eye in the court room was 

teadily fixed upon me; 

And. fingers were pointed in scorn, till I 
felt my face blushing blood- red, 

And the next thing I heard were the 
words, ‘‘Hanged by the neck until 
dead.” 

Then i felt myself pulled once again, 
and my hand caught tight hold of a 


dress, 
| And I heard, ‘‘What’s the matter, dear 
Jim? You’ve had a bad nightmare, 


I guess!”’ 
And there stood Maggie, my wife, with 
never a scar from the ditch, 
I'd been taking a nap in my bed, and 
had not been ‘‘asleep at the switch. "’ 
George Hoey. 


Seven Times Four 
MATERNITY 


Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall! 
When the wind wakes, how they rock in 
the grasses, 

And dance with the 
slender and small! 
Here’s two bonny boys, 
mother’s own lasses 

Eager to gather them all. 


cuckoo-buds 


and here’s 


Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups! 
Mother shall thread them a daisy chain; 
Sing them a song of the pretty hedge- 
sparrow, 
That loved her brown little ones, loved 
them full fain; 
‘Heart, thou art wide, though the 
house be but narrow, 
Sing once, and sing it again. 
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Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Sweet wagging cowslips, they bend 
and they bow; 
A ship sails afar over warm ocean waters, 
And haply one musing doth stand at 
her prow. 
O bonny brown sons, and O sweet little 
daughters, 
Maybe he thinks on you now! 


Heigh-ho! daisies and buttercups, 
Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall! 
A sunshiny world full of laughter and 
Jeisure, 
And fresh hearts unconscious of sor- 
row and thrall! 
Send down on their pleasure smiles pass- 
ing its measure, 
God that is over us all! 
Jean Ingelow. 


How Did You Die? 


Did you tackle the trouble that came 
your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 
Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an 
ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn’t the fact that you’re 
that counts, 
But only how did you take it? 


hurt 


You are beaten to earth? Well, well, 
what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face, 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why, 
higher the bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you're licked that 
counts; 
It’s how did you fight—and why? 


the 


And though you be done to the death, 
what then? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of 
men, 
Why, the Critie will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with 
a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that 
counts, 
But only how did you die? 
Edmund Vance Cooke. 


God Give Us Men! 


God give us men! A time like this de- 
mands 
Strong minds, great hearts, 
and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not 
Kalle 
“—— whom the spoils of office cannot 
DUY 5 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will 
not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries 
without winking; 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above 
the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking; 
For while the rabble with their thumb 
worn creeds, 
Their large profession and their little 


true faith 


deeds, 

Mingle in aselfish strife, Lo! Freedom 
weeps, 

Wrong rules the land and Justice sleeps. 





J. G. Holland. 
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NOTE : Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful methods and devices to this department. 
Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


cation. 


0 : Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Franklin, Nebr. 


December Chat 
By Bertha E. Bush 
MERRY CHRISTMAS to 
you, every one! Make 
it as happy as you can 
in the schoolroom, for 
there are so many chil- 
dren who have no good 
times at all except what 
they get in school. In 
a letter this month we 
hear of a sixth grade, not one of whom 
had ever been to a party. It was lovely 
of the teacher to let them have a make- 
believe party, but I couldn’t help wish- 
ing that the pasteboard cookies and 
glasses of lemonade and dishes of ice 
cream had been real. There is nothing 
that gives one such satisfaction—satis- 
faction which increases with the years— 
as to make children happy; and teachers 
have the next chance to mothers to do 
this. 

When | paid my taxes last spring | 
found them unusually high. It was well 
that I had only a wee bit of property or 
I couldn’t have paid them. ‘‘It is be- 
cause of the increased school salaries 
that we have to pay—eighty and ninety 
and one hundred dollars for the work you 
and Clara A. and Hannah B. used to do 
for thirty-five and forty and fifty,’’ said 
my lawyer who has ‘served for a long 
time on the school board. And I want 
to tell you that there was some good 
teaching done under those old salaries 
that now seem ridiculously low. ‘The 
government gives the advance to you in 
the midst of unprecedented expenses, be- 
cause you are worth it to our future citi- 
zenship. I want every one of you to 
think seriously, ‘‘Am I worth the ad- 
vance?’’ and make a Christmas resolve 
to give more earnest effort to the work 
than ever before. For the world is turn- 
ing, whirling,—very dangerously indeed. 
Weare trying our best to keep our sanity, 
and upon whether we keep it or not—we 
in America and in her allied countries— 
depends the world’s fate. Whether the 
world keeps the progress it has attained 
through so many centuries or drops it all 
and slides back to a condition of crazy 
anarchy—so bad that we cannot bear 
even to think of it—is a question—a tre- 
mendous question. It depends in large 
measure on whether our pupils and the 
pupils of the allied countries hold to the 
good principles that Linlcoln and Wash- 
ington and the Pilgrim Fathers have 
handed down to us. 

And here is a quotation to put up for 
your pupils to learn. When they and the 
pupils who come after them carry it out, 
all of these world troubles will cease, 
and we shall have peace onearth. ‘‘Next 








after a man’s need for daily bread is 
his need for clear thinking and common 
understanding of the rights and duties, 
both of individuals and of groups, in na- 
tions and other societies. ’’ 


Letters 


A Mystery Christmas 


A one-room school with twelve chil- 
dren below ten years. Not an evergreen 
tree growing for miles around, and no 
one to cut it and put it up if it did grow. 
Yet Teacher must bring a little of the 
Christmas spirit into the lives of the 
babies, most of whom would have no 
other form of holiday festivity. 

Two weeks before Christmas each child 
was asked to bring ten cents to school. 
Ten pasteboard boxes, each bearing the 
name of a pupil, stood on Teacher’s desk. 
No two boxes were shaped alike. On 
the appointed Friday each child in turn 
chose a box, not knowing whose name 
was on it, and deposited his dime therein. 
As soon as the dime was in the box, 
Teacher wrote the giver’s name beneath 
the name of the one for whom was in- 
tended the gift to be put in the box. 
Thus each child knew he was to give 
something to some schoolmate, but to 
whom,—well, that was one of my se- 
crets; and what,—that was another. 

When school was dismissed, ‘l'eacher 
took the dimes from the boxes and next 
day made a trip to a ten-cent store. 
There she purchased a gift for each child. 
‘Then from her own funds she paid for 
another gift for each one; some cost 
twenty-five cents, and sometimes fifty 
cents was necessary to buy a suitable 
present. Each of these latter gifts was 
enclosed in a box, and on Monday morn- 
ing twenty pasteboard boxes greeted the 
children’s eyes. Some were no larger 
than a thread box, and one was large, 
very large, and flat. 

Tiny fingers guided by Teacher’s hands 
were set to work fashioning gifts for 
mamma, baby sister, and all the rest of 
the family who promised to be present 
at the fun on Friday before Christmas. 
And each gift must be in a box with the 
names of both doner and recipient upon 
the bottom. Such a stack of mysteries! 

After the usual songs and greetings, 
the distribution began. Littlest Bessie 
May had first choice. ‘Timidly she chose 
a shoe box. Wasithers? At least the 
fun of opening it was hers. And what 
did she find? A gun for Jimmie Brown. 
Next Jimmie took his turn. Ha! A doll 
with real hair and eyes that open and 
shut. It wasfor Ruth King. Then, lest 
Ruth become so engrossed in her doll 
that she forget all the fun, she must 
choose and open abox. And so on, until 








all of the mysteries were unraveled. It 
was truly a happy time.—Mrs. NELLIE 
D. NEILL, Minnesota. 


Our Gladsome Party 


Our ‘‘gladsome party’’ was one grand 
success last Christmas. It was not only 
a day of fun and merrymaking, but the 
real loving spirit prevailed, and the 
whole atmosphere of the school was 
charged with the thought of ‘‘doing 
something for someone else.’”’ 

About a week or so before Christmas 
my thoughts turned toward the children 
of France and Belgium, and I wondered 
what sort of Christmas the little ones 
of those desolate countries would have. 
Then I thought of the home children who 
had no parents or loved ones to make a 
glad day for them, and how much alone 
they must feel. ‘hen the idea came, 
why not give the children of the City 
Home a little party in the schoolroom? 
No sooner thought of than I began mak- 
ing plans. We talked it over in school, 
appointed our committee (I am a firm be- 
liever in having the pupils feel it is as 
much their party as mine), and began 
work. And how they did work! The 
boys did the decorating with their cut- 
outs of Santas, reindeer, holly, ete., and 
the girls did the sewing; for each little 
visitor was to have a small gift—not an 
ordinary one, but one that would last and 
always bea joy to the little heart. From 
the sewing baskets at home came bright 
colored cretonne, out of which the girls 
made dainty little bags with good strong 
draw strings. The ‘‘bags’’ for the girls 
were filled with ten jacks and a good ball; 
those for the boys had twenty gayly col- 
ored marbles, which captured the hearts 
of the youngsters. One red-headed boy 
was heard to say, ‘‘Gee, I’ve got a dandy 
lot of marbles!’’ 

The eventful day came at last, and 
twenty little ‘‘orphant Annies and John- 
ies’’ from the City Home came for an 
afternoon of fun. And what fun we did 
have as the shyness took flight in the 
homey feeling that my little ones showed 
for their guests! 

The first of the games to be played was 
the ‘‘Star Game.’’ Hidden in different 
parts of the room were parts of red stars. 
‘he one who could first find enough parts 
to complete his puzzle and make a per- 
fect five-pointed star was the winner and 
received the prize—a picture of the Star 
of the East. 

**Snowballing Old Santa’’ was loads of 
fun. A picture of Santa going down the 
chimney with his pack had been pasted 
on a large piece of cardboard. Each con- 
testant was given three cotton balls with 
which to snowball Santa. The lucky 
winner received a “dandy’’ baseball. 





The ‘‘Stocking Contest’’ created much 
laughter. Drawn on the board were rows 
of gayly colored stockings. Blindfolded, 
the little ones were told to mark all their 
stockings. And such wild marking! The 
one who marked the largest number won 
the prize—a five-cent net stocking, full 
of prizes. 

Then as the little ones gathered on the 
rug about the ‘‘fireplace’’ (a large paint- 
ing I purchased some years ago, which I 
substitute for the real fireplace), and the 
phonograph pealed forth its music of 
‘*Peace on earth, good will toward men,”’ 
I told the story of the first Christmas 
and read two good, wholesome Christmas 
stories. 

As a happy climax Santa arrived with 
his pack full to the top with the bags 
and toys—candy toys, and pop corn balls. 
Then we all bundled up and walked with 
the little ones out to the Home. And 
I feel about our gladsome party just as 
Mary Cary once said, ‘‘Some words don’t 
tell things.’’—P. B. R., Pennsylvania. 


A Community Christmas 


lt was a two-room school in a country 
town whose inhabitants represented ten 
nationalities and even more religious de- 
nominations, although only two churches 
were supported. Each year on Christ- 
mas Eve the Lutherans in one church 
and the Methodists in another held exer- 
cises which all were welcome to attend, 
but in which only those in that particu- 
lar denomination tock part. And each 
year during the week before Christmas 
the school work was seriously hindered 
by the absence of pupils who practiced 
every afternoon at the churches. For, 
be it known, there was a spirit of rivalry 
between the Methodists and the Luther- 
ans, and so strenuous had become the 
efforts of the program committees that 
their tasks were well nigh Herculean. 

That year it happened that one teacher 
was appointed chairman of the committee 
in the Lutheran church, while the other 
must work against her in the Methodist. 
We compared notes. We determined to 
work together and provide a community 
Christmas entertainment in the town 
hall, to which every inhabitant of the 
town would be invited and welcomed. 

Consent of the church officials was 
grudgingly obtained. They were skep- 
tical. But we finally persuaded them, 
though the entire responsibility must 
rest on us. 

An undenominational program delin- 
eating the holiday customs of other lands 
was prepared. The costuming of the 
children in the various national garbs 
pleased the parents immensely. There 
was no alien note. All took place under 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Columbia School Grafonola 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
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** Twas the night before Christmas when all thru the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.”’ 
A Columbia Grafonola in the school is a great Christmas 
Gift, because it is a gift for all the year,—a gift that 
gives character to the Christmas program, that rouses 
the patriotic spirit in the Washington and Lincoln 
Birthday exercises, brings true Easter joy to that cele- 
bration, makes hallowed the memories of our soldier 
dead on Memorial Day, and fills the Summer Holidays 
with wholesome delight. More than this, the Grafo- 
nola fits into the activities of every school day, bringing 
recreation and instruction. 


with Pushmobile 


Seven shelves for re 


Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may 


be locked in pushmobile, 
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Music Throughout the Year 
For School and Home 


Many other selections of splendid music, and suggestions of 
how they may be used, are found in the Columbia Educa- 
tional Catalog, ‘‘The Grafonola in the Class Room.”’ 
catalog contains an abundance of material for Kindergarten, 
Grades, and High School, carefully graded and classified. 


Any Columbia Dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and 
Pushmobile with a number of Educational Records in your 
School on trial, without cost or obligation to you, so that you 
may prove, to your own satisfaction, what great service Co- 
lumbia material may be in your schools. 


Send the coupon for Educational Literature. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York City 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E. C. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. a 
| rade. 














Such a gift from the School Board, a Parent-Teacher 
Association, a kind citizen, or earned by the school 
itself, is the best Christmas gift for any school. 


For the school Christmas program what could be more 
appropriate and beautiful than Columbia record A2790 
“The Star of the East,”’ and ‘“The Birthday of a King,”’ 
two songs sung by Barbara Maurel, with orchestra 
accompaniment? And then there is that popular and 
delightful Christmas story, as told by Thornton Burgess 
himself, with musical setting, on Columbia Record 
A7524, ‘“The Joy of the Beautiful Pine.” 


The Columbia Christmas record list contains many other new 
Christmas records of beauty and interest. 


This 





COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 
Please send the following Literature: 
(Check subject desired) 


Christmas Record List [ ] 
Grafonola Catalog [ ] 


Educational Record Catalog [ | 
Name, 


Town 
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Clip this coupon and mail today 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Roosevelt Said- 


“‘Nothing better could be 
done for the pupils in our 
schools than to have them 
use the Review of Reviews 
as auxiliary reading in civ- 
ics and current history. It 
is the periodical most suited 
for this special purpose.”’ 


Last year the Review of Reviews 
demonstrated to 3,600 teachers of 
English, History, Economics and Civics 
its wonderful ability to supplement 
their Courses in those subjects. 


Each one of these teachers was 
given every month a special “Educa- 
tors’ Service” which grouped the con- 
tents of the Review of Reviews under 
separate headings for History, Civics, 
Economics and English, with sufficient 
matter in each for four weeks’ lessons. 
They were also given—FREE— 
speciai Teachers’ Service’’ on Eng- 
lish and History, compiled by some of 
the most prominent educators in the 
country. Teachers everywhere say 
that they,found this practical “Service” 
invaluable. 


What the Review of Reviews 
Will Do for Your Students 

1. It will connect the past and present in 
their minds—connect school life with the life 
of the world going on around them. 

2. It will illustrate the theories of your 
textbook in a practical manner. 

3. It will inform them of every phase of 
present-day thought and activity. 

4. It will broaden their mental horizon. 

5. It will vastly increase their interest in 
your subject. 

6. It will stimulate their power of original 
thinking. 

7. It will fit them for life by widening their 
range of interests and developing their civic 
consciousness. 


Special Price to Schools for 
Class Use 


The price of the Review of Reviews for 
= Pinte ed per or 

alf the regular subscription price of 35c per 
copy. This rate holds ood however, only 
if 10 or more copies are ordered for at least 
3 months. A free copy is sent monthly to 
each teacher whose students use the Review 
of Reviews. 

If payment is made for three months in 
advance, all copies are sent direct to the in- 
dividual students. If payment is made monthly 
in advance, copies are sent in bulk to the 
teacher. 

Merely fill out the order form given below, 
attach your remittance and drop in the mail. 
The magazines will go forward immediately 
and a special copy, together with the Edu- 
cators’ and Teachers’ Service, will be mailed 


FREE to you. 


nee SET eT eee ee ee eee ee oe 
Scholarship Department, Nor. Inst.-12-19 
Review of Reviews Co., 

30 Irving Place, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $...... COVETING «.+++6 subscrip- 
tions to the Review ofReviews for...... months, 
each to be sent direct tothe mames and ad- 
dresses on the slip attached. 

In addition, you areto send to me, with- 
out charge, one copy of the Review of Re- 
views each month, together with the FREE 
Educators’ and Teachers’ Service. 














the Stars and Stripes. The final scene 
was one in which all nations bowed the 
knee and sang praises to ‘‘One God, one 
Home, one Native Land.’’ 

Then Uncle Sam and Miss Columbia 
distributed gifts of home grown fruits 
to all present. 

Two Christmas trees were heavily 
laden with gifts from friend to friend. 
There are persons who still enjoy seeing 
real gifts ona tree. With what breath- 
less suspense did I as achild await the 
‘‘calling off’? of the name attached to 
each gift. ‘‘Would the doll in pink be 
mine?’’ ‘‘And oh, would the doll in blue 
go to Susie Jones?”’ And, ‘‘Surely that 
sled must go to Jimmie Black, he had 
prayed so earnestly for one.’’ Oh, the 
ecstasy of seeing each one get just ex- 
actly what he wanted! Were there some 
who must suffer disappointment? Not at 
our community Christmas tree. By skill- 
fully managing a post office box at 
school, the composition work took the 
form of letters to Santa Claus, from 
which Teacher learned the wants of each 
member of each family. Sometimes the 
replies of Santa requested second choice 
and suggested amore unselfish charity 
toward the elderly people. Then by com- 
munication with parents, friends, and 
those of a philanthropic mind and purse, 
matters were adjusted perfectly. 

All the practicing was done at the 
schoolhouse after three in the afternoon. 
Our celebration was less work and far 
more satisfactory than the usual festi- 
val.—A NORTHERN TEACHER. 


The Christmas Tree That Didn’t Cost a 
Cent 


On account of some dissatisfied pa- 
trons, the community Christmas tree of 
the three previous occasions was to be 
omitted that year. But I was not satis- 
fied with a Christmas and no tree, so I 
told the children that we would have 
one, anyhow; and it shouldn’t cost a 
cent! It was in a Southern farming dis- 
trict where neither pines norcedars grew, 
and those shipped in were very expen- 
sive. 

Weeks before I had asked the children 
to save tin foil, and the bright colored 
wrapping paper and string used in the 
stores of the nearest town. Gall balls 
and spools were to be covered with the 
tin foil. The spools were to be loosely 
rolled into the larger pieces of tin foil, 
which, lightly pinned together at the 
ends, disguised the foundation. The 
colored wrapping paper was to be used 
in making ornaments for the tree. Such 
wonderful things came forth from those 
homes, where mothers and sisters taxed 
their memories and their ingenuity to 
make a variety of chains, baskets, and 
stars. I added a number of tissue paper 
balls of different sizes. 

Volunteers were requested to bring 
one tiny taper each, for we had the hold- 
ers from previous years. 

As I was leaving on Saturday to spend 
the holidays in my own home, I planned 
our little celebration for the Friday af- 
ternoon before. During the first recess 
the children scampered away to the ad- 
joining pasture like rabbits, and returned 
with great armfuls of pear!-berried mis- 
tletoe to deck the room. Two boys were 
detailed to get a young live oak and 
plant it in an empty nail keg weighted 
with sand. The keg was draped to hide 
it. At noon the older girls trimmed the 
tree. There were no goodies on it, but 
it was very pretty. After the last re- 
cess we darkened the room, lighted the 
candles, and had our program of Christ- 
mas songs, dialogues, and recitations. 
Then { pretended to see if Santa Claus 
were not coming, and ran to a rear build- 
ing where I had locked my small treat 
for the children. I told them Santa 
Claus was too busy to come, but he sent 
them his love and greetings and a Christ- 
mas plum pie. On the table Iset a big 
gray enameled dish pan (borrowed from 
the lady, where I boarded), with a brown 

paper ‘‘crust’’ pasted over the top. 
Then I called the smallest child to pull 
out a ‘‘plum.’’ The broken crust re- 
vealed many pink strings lying on a 
layer of cotton seed. As each child 
pulled a string there appeared a green 
paper ‘‘plum.’”’ Its: contents were an 
English walnut, some pecans, and candy. 

The children enjoyed the surprise and 
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in its preparation, and they begged to 
leave it untouched. It was greatly ad- 
mired by their elders at the New Year's 
Eve dance held in the school.—_MARGARET 
Utz, California. 


Some Helpful Steps in Teaching Spelling 

I—Preparation: First put the words 
on the board with white chalk with the 
ditticult parts in red chalk, as sep-a-rate, 
solemn, etc. Then erase the words and 
let the pupils rewrite them on the board. 
Assign these words for next day. 

Il—Recitation : Have the same words 
written on the board. Let pupils study 
them for aninstant. Then erase quickly 
and call on pupils to spell them. Also 
have them write the words from dicta- 
tion, underscoring difficult parts. 

IlI—Review and Drill : Let pupils have 
the misspelled words to write, and allow 
them to have contests. ——NANCY CARROLL, 
South Carolina. ° 


Practical Domestic Science 


The period from noon to recess on Wed- 
nesday I have set aside for sewing. All 
of the girls and some of the boys have 
their fancy work but most of the boys 
do not care to tat or crochet. However, 
they do enjoy practical sewing, and as I 
always keep needles, thread, scissors, 
and thimbles at school, they devote this 
time to sewing on buttons and patching 
mittens, coats, school curtains, the flag, 
ete. Of course they have to be watched 
carefully and helped with some of this 
work, but they learn fast and their moth- 
ers tell me that it is quite a help to 
them. They even bring work from home 
if their own wearing apparel is in good 
order. 

I notice a great difference in the per- 
sonal appearance of my pupils since this 
custom has been started, as they have 
even formed the habit of coming ina 
few minutes early from play to wash 
their hands and faces and comb their 
hair. —GAYLE STEWART, Iowa. 


How I Interested My Third Grade in 
Geography 

First I had the children form the nat- 
ural divisions of land and water on the 
sand-table. One child would make a 
land or water form and the other chil- 
dren would name it. 

One day, after the children had 
learned the divisions quite well, I took 
them to a meadow to see if they could 
tell me what they saw there. They car- 
ried notebooks and pencils and took notes 
on what they found. ‘The next day they 
wrote the result of what they saw, as 
an English lesson. I used it as a class 
exercise. The following is a copy of it: 

**Yesterday we went to the country to 
study geography. We followed a stream 
through a meadow. We walked through 
a valley with several rivers running 
throughit. Three rivers formed a river- 
system. The main river flowed toward 
the north. On each side of the rivers 
there were large plains. Farther away 
on each side we saw hills. We walked 
on a large peninsula where bushes, grass, 
dandelions, violets and other plants were 
growing. We measured one peninsula 
which was twelve feet three inches long 
and four feet three inches wide. The 
isthmus which joined this peninsula to 
the continent was four feet wide. 

**We were on a cape large enough to 
build a house on. ‘There were trees and 
bushes growing there. We saw some 
small capes, too. Each of us_ stood 
on a small promontory which we found. 
We also found a promontory on which a 
tree was growing. 

‘‘One island which we saw was twenty- 
three feet four inches long and four feet 
ten inches wide at its widest part. There 
were many smaller islands. We found 
several bays and gulfs. One bay was 
one foot three inches deep. A strait 
which joined a gulf to the river was six 
feet long and one foot wide. 

**We saw a lake eleven feet wide and 
thirty-two feet ten inches long. 

‘*There were waterfalls in the river. 
One large one was one foot eight inches 
high. A gorge in the river was three 
feet deep. By the side of the river we 
saw a flood plain. In one small space 
we found a bay, a strait, a peninsula, an 
isthmus, and a cape.’’—JESSIE R. MAT- 
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Do You Know the Artistic 
Possibilities of 


KOMI-RAFFIA 





Soft and pliable, easier to work than 
= or wool, rich and lustrous in color- 
, Komi-Rafha i is wonderfully adapt. 

ab e to needlework, weaving and basketry. | 
is so easy to make beautiful embroidered ‘able 
covers, baskets, hangings, cushion tops, table 
mats, work bags, bath slippers, etc., with this 
fascinating and inexpensive material 18 ar- 
tistic colors and natural. Sample box of any 
one color 20¢. If your dealer hasn't it, write 

us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Send for F'ree Book on Raffia Art, 
containing full instructions, 


R. H. COMEY COMPANY 
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The Mutiny of Mother 


daughter gently, almost timidly, fingering her fork and 
spoon in a nervous effort to appear at ease. “Mary,” 
are you going to be at home this evening?” 

The young woman addressed lifted her steel-blue eyes to the 
brown ones across the table and gave her mother a long, appraising 
look. Then she applied herself once more to her dinner and when 
she finally spoke she had managed to invest her tones with the 
steel that glinted in her eyes. 

“| had certainly hoped to remain at home this evening,” she said, 
“but if you are going to have that odious Mr. Woods here to an- 
noy me again J shall have an appointment elsewhere.” 

he brown eyes looking into hers were misty as though unshed 
tears were close, but Mrs. Wallace's reply held its habitual note of 
appeal. “You used to be very glad to see Mr. Woods,” she said. 
“Just because he happened to touch on a subject that was distaste- 
ful to you, you have been most rude to him.” 

Miss Wallace voiced that aggravating sound commonly called a 
snort. 

“ ‘Happened to touch!’ ” she said, “ ‘happened to touch!’ You 
mean he badgers me every time he sees me to do a thing | am ab- 
solutely and on principle opposed to doing—a thing that my father 
did not believe in and that I certainly will not indulge in just to 
please Mr. Woods—or you.” 

Mrs. Wallace stiffened, “If your father had believed in it we 
would have been far better off." she said, “‘but you can surely eli- 
minate business when you talk with Mr. Woods. You used to like 
him and there is no need to treat him like a criminal instead of a 
responsible business man, because he happens to admire you.” 

Mary Wallace indulged in another of the appraising looks: ‘“‘So 
that’s the idea, is it?’ she said unpleasantly. ‘You are not only 
afraid I'll fail to make you a living but you want to get rid of me 
entirely! Well, I'll tell you right now that as far as this 
man Woods is concerned you can drop your little plans 
intoto. Go after him yourself, mother dear,” the thin 
lips curled in a sneer—“‘if you think he’s so desirable! 
Atany rate, if he calls to-night yow’Jl entertain him for 
I won't be here.” 

“There is no need to be insulting, Mary,” replied Mrs. 
Walface, “‘but I assure you that if you are not here to re- 
ceive Mr. Woods I shall entertain him to the best of 
my ability. It is possible he may not object to the 
change.” 

To save her life Mary Wallace could not “sweep” 
from the room in the way she had intended. She went 
out in some surprise with an uncomfortable feeling that 
somehow the worm had turned and would never be back 
beneath her repressing heel again. 


6 mY) es Mrs. Malcolm Wallace addressed her step- 


S a matter of fact a very deep affection existed be- 
tween the two women, though it might have been 
much stronger and happier had the stepmother been a 
litle more demanding and assertive and the stepdaughter 
a little less so. 

Malcolm Wallace had been a good man but he had 
had his full share of the inherent Scotch-English contempt 
for all things feminine. Strong willed to the point of ob- 
stinacy, he Ted had little consideration for the young 
American girl he chose for his second wife and always 
considered her even temper and her desire to avoid a 
clash with his opinions as evidence of a weakness. 

There were no assets, and no insurance, and Mrs, Wal- 
lace found herself facing life without preparation and with- 
out means, and with a daughter, nearly as old as herself, 
who had inherited her father’s domineering character. 

Not so Mary Wallace. She had been well educated 
and she took a position in the city schools which at least 
kept them in comfort, and though Mrs. Wallace might 
not be able to earn a salary—yet—she was a past master in the art 
of stretching one to the last point of efficiency. 

So the my lived in comparative happiness for the three years 
since Malcolm Wallace had been gathered to his fathers—Mary 
Wallace taking the initiative, dominating and domineering, and her 
mother permitting it. 


UT to-night as Mrs. Wallace cleared the dinner table and set 
the little house in its usual attractive order, new emotions seethed 
beneath the calm exterior and gave sudden birth to — and 
hopes she had never dared indulge before. Her eyes had an un- 
usual sparkle, her steps an unwonted spring, her cheeks an unaccus- 
tomed blaze of color. 

“It is absolutely the end,” she said to herself, “‘and I fully deserve 
it. I kowtowed to her father and I've kowtowed to her and she 
knows no other way to treat me. So long as | am a dependent she 
feels justified in treating me as such and I guess she’s right. Anyway 
] must resign from this home-making job and get me a money-mak- 
ing one. She can share the work and I'll + the bills and see 
how that will work.” 

As Mary Wallace slipped down stairs later to carry out her threat 
of spending the evening elsewhere, an unusual chatter in the little 
living room gave her pause. She listened carefully a minute then went 
out, frowning at the apparent comradeship she had detected. “She's 
entertaining him all right,"” she muttered and bent her steps to the library. 

At the bonohdan table next morning Mary Wallace had another 
surprise. 

“I am going to take a position, Mary,” Mrs. Wallace observed as 
the poured the coffee. ‘‘After this you will have to get up in time 
to help with breakfast and the work before you go to school. Also 
please make it a point to be home so as to help at night for I shall 
not be free until So -thirty nor feel like doing much then.” 

“Don't be a fool, mother,” Mary Wallace began, but the woman 
she had always characterized as “afraid to say her soul's her own,” 
silenced her with a motion. ; 

“There is nothing to be said, Mary,” she said with quiet dignity, 


“I will never again put myself in a position where anyone can feel 


Emma Tolman East 


that they have a right to insult me because I am eating the bread 
they earn. Will you gather up the dishes, please ?” 


see KK K 


As Indian Summer followed golden Fall days Mary Wallace felt 
that she was living in a dream or a nightmare, The quiet little 
step-mother to whom her wish had been law and her displeasure 
a calamity, had some way slipped from under her iron rule and was 
living a life unto herself. The comfort of the little house no longer 
adjusted itself without her knowledge or assistance but encroached 
on her hours for rest and leisure. The dishes seemed interminable, 
the dusting never done. A weariness she had never known assailed 
her at both ends of the day and made her work a burden instead 
of a pleasure. 

Examination papers might be piled high but dinner must be cooked 
and dishes washed before they velit he considered. The Friday 
exercises might demand instant attention but the furnace would not 
draw unless it was fed and shaken and relieved of its excess ashes. 

She did not know what, if anything, her mother was earning, but she 
knew that their expenses were mounting with the changed mode of life. 

Many times as she dropped wearily into her bed she could have 
bitten her unruly tongue for the war it had waged on the gentle 
soul whose value she had so underrated. 

But if Mary Wallace was having her troubles in adjusting herself 
to the changed conditions, her mother was apparently living in a 
world of rosy hues and fulfilled hopes. She never said what her 
work was but her daughter knew it had something to do with that 
of the despised Mr. Woods, for business conferences that made Mary 


clothes, always “too busy” to remain long. Once Mary Wallace 
voiced the financial fear that was clutching her heart with icy fingers. 
“Never mind, dear,” was the reply. ‘You know I'm working and 
we'll manage some way. l you have to do is to get well.” 

It was meant to be reassuring but practical Mary Wallace found 
small comfort in it. She could not believe that her mother, inex- 
perienced as she was, was earning more than enough to pay for the 
ym she had bought and the oe she had made in their way 
of life. 

If an added sting was needed to make the situation more exas- 
perating to her view, it was given by a caller, herself convalescing 
from the “flu.” 

“Of course | was awfully sick,” she said, ‘‘and of course it's a 
mean disease to have, but do you know the thought that | was re- 
ceiving a definite income which would help pay my expenses was a 
tremendous comfort to me! Really | know ions my mind free of 
worry helped me to get well ! 

‘‘Who did all this for me, did you say ? Why child alive, the 
T. C. U.! You don’t mean to say you're not insured ? With 
all the illness going "round? Why, your mother—” 

“My mother and I do not agree on the subject of Insurance,” 
said Mary Wallace, faintly.”” 1 do not believe in it. Neither did 
my father.” 

“Well, can you beat that ?” said her friend with more eloquence 
than elegance and took a pitying leave. 


S° the getting well process was slow and it was Christmas before 
Mary Wallace was carried down stairs in the strong arms of the 
despised Mr. Woods. 

After dinner, with the nurse gone for the afternoon and Mr. 
Woods pleading an engagement, Mary Wallace and her stepmother 
were left alone together. 

“I don’t want to criticize, mother,” said Mary, “but we must call 
a halt at once or | shall never be able to get out of 
debt. Turkey and oysters and hired. help on top of 
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nurses’ and doctors’ bills and me not able to earn a cent.” 
In spite of her self-control, she wrung her hands and 
the tears streamed down her face. “‘It's awful, mother,” 
she wailed, “‘just awful !” 
Gently the little stepmother took the trembling hands 
in her own and quieted the nervous despair of the girl. 
“Listen dear,” she said, “‘everything is paid for and 
there is money in the bank. There are no debts to worry 
‘ou and you can take your time to get well in comfort. 
he explanation? Insurance. Different kinds of 
insurance but mostly Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 
Insurance—Mr. Woods’ company, you know. He was 
deeply interested and enrolled a great many teachers 
when he was county superintendent, before he became 
an insurance man.” 
She waited a moment for this to sink in then she con- 
tinued. ‘You know | used to be so worried for fear you 
would fall ill and you were our only dependence ; so | 
never gave up till I found an insurance man who could 
ive me some adequate information and he proved to be 
Mr. Woods. But you would not take out insurance and 
I hardly knew what to do. I had long felt that I should 
not be dependent on you, so that night after you refused 
to see Mr. Woods again I consulted him about getting a 
position and he told me his company needed women to 
write insurance among the teachers. I have been very 
successful from my own point of view and I've been the 
means of helping so many who would never have 
thought of carrying insurance if I had not persuaded 
them to. 











a grave-faced doctor.’’ 


Wallace a voluntary exile to some other part of the house were of 
almost nightly occurrence in the little living room. 

But whatever it was she apparently enjoyed it and succeeded at 
it. Weariness she often showed but failure was never indicated in 
her expressive face. 

Gradually, too, her clothes took on a different air. A snappy 
suit and a becoming hat made her look almost as young as Mary 
and, with her brilliant coloring, infinitely more attractive. 

But to Mary Wallace the passing weeks brought difficulties that 
dwarfed the situation she had created at home until she hardly sensed 
it. At school things were at a high tension. The principal had 
had pneumonia the year before and was one of the early victims of 
the influenza epidemic that was sweeping the country. His place had 
been hard to fill and everyone did extra work to bridge the gap. 
Then her particular friend and co-worker fell ill and lay for he 2 
battling the mysterious disease. Classes were broken up and attend- 
ance decimated, and finally the Board closed the school with the 
calm announcement that no salaries would be paid during the en- 
forced vacation. 


ND then the crash came to Mary Wallace. Grief, worry and 
overwork had made her an ideal victim for the prevalent ill- 
ness and she crept into bed one night with the conviction that a 
molten sea was sweeping over and dragging her down into red-hot 
depths that were peopled with strange and awful shapes. 
Occasionally in the days that followed she sensed a white-capped 
nurse and a grave-faced doctor and realized that someone was bat- 
tling the elements in her behalf, but mingled with satisfaction at this 
was the wonder as to who would pay them for their efforts. Then 
the waves would engulf her again and the battle for another breath 


of air + a once more, 

But Mary Wallace, with her other Scotch attributes, had an iron 
constitution and eventually she came up to breathe and sink no more, 
except to peaceful sleep. But an infinite weariness possessed her. 
Her hands hung limp, her limbs refused to bear her weight. She 
had no desire for anything except to sleep and rest. 

Her mother came and went, nearly always dressed in street 


t followed she sensed a white-capped nurse and 


“Now after all this sickness, quarantine and death 
this fall, many of them are calling my name blessed, 
for the Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters have saved 
them all the worry and anxiety you have been going 
through. 

“I could not have insured you in the T. C. U. against your will 
but for the kindness of Mr. Woods, who induced the Company to 
accept your enrollment, upon my application in your behalf. The 
policy is here and it will help pay the bills and give you a chance 
to get your strength before you go back to school.” 

ere was a long, long silence as the early winter twilight fell. 
Then as Mr. Woods’ familiar footsteps sounded on the walk out- 
side, Mary Wallace spoke from the depths of her heart. 

“T’'ve been such a fool, mother,” she whispered, “‘and I've been 
a pig-headed brute to you beside. How can | ever repay you or 
make up for the way I've acted >?” 

The footsteps were mounting the little porch and Mrs. Wallace's 
reply came hurriedly as she slipped from her daughter's arms. 

“We'll just forget it, Mary,” she said. ‘You see I'm going 
—, Mr. Woods has been made assistant manager and I'm going 
along. 

“As agent ?” gasped Mary Wallace. ‘‘No,” was the reply as 
the doorbell tinkled through the little house, “as Mrs. Woods, and 
you had better go with us, my dear.” 
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forgot the magic key. 
hunted for another flower. 


Ever hear the Story of the Key-Flower ? 


The story goes that: 


NCE UPON A 

TIME, a boy 
high on the moun- 
tain side found a 
blue flower growing 
which plucked, op- 
ened up the moun- 
tain, revealing mar- 
velous treasures — 


but with pockets filled, in his haste to go, he 
In vain, ever after, he 





But now, years and years hence: Every boy and 
girl may possess a magic key which unlocks the treasure 
eaves of EVERY land. It is the Keystone “600 Set,” 
the modern KEY-FLOWER. 
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A Teacher’s Opportunity 


My sixth grade children found letter 
writing a trial. There seemed only the 
same thing to say over and over. One 
day the English book suggested a letter 
to a friend telling of a party. The chil- 
dren were distressed; not one in the class 
had ever attended a party. 

Ordinarily I should have done what we 
are always advised to do: ‘‘Suggest 
something else.’’ But the fact that the 
average child’s life in isolated districts 
is so meager gave me the inspiration to 
try an experiment. It was highly suc- 
cessful and can be applied in so many 
ways that I will tell it in detail. 

I told the children, ‘‘We will have a 
play party to-morrow.’’ The idea greatly 
appealed to them, and they were all alert 
with anticipation. 

One girl was selected for hostess and 
she received the company. As soon as 
all had arrived we played games. These 
games were all new to the children and 
consequently greatly enjoyed. ‘Ihey 
were ‘‘ Do as I Do,’’ ‘‘ Pass the Dollar,’’ 
‘‘Bright Idea,’’ anda selection of co- 
nundrums. For prizes we had previously 
mounted on cardboard colored illustra- 
tions from acatalogue. These a small 
boy, with extra time, had carefully cut 
out for us. 

Our method of choosing partners for 
dinner is, I believe, new, and it caused 
great merriment. The boys were given 
slips of paper on which were written the 
names of animals or insects that prey 
upon others, as ‘‘cat, spider, fox, hawk.’’ 
The girls were given slips on which were 
written the names of animals or insects 
preyed upon, as ‘‘mouse, fly, goose, 
chicken.’’ The boys were then told to 
find their prey; the cat sought the mouse, 
the spider the fly, the fox the goose, and 
the hawk the chicken. 

Our refreshments were a surprise like 
the rest, and were the delight of all. 
They were prepared by a smali boy. 
With the call bell he marked circles on 
heavy drawing paper. One he left white, 
for cocoanut cake; one he colored pink, 
for pink icing; one he colored brown, for 
chocolate cake. He also cut some small 
glasses and painted them yellow to repre- 
sent lemonade. Each child was given a 
paper plate cut from drawing paper. 
Then we passed the cake, cutting a piece 
out with the scissors if a child wanted 
it. 

Everyone tried to be as polite as possi- 
ble. We had an excellent time; I enjoyed 
it immensely myself. We spent thirty 
minutes at the party. 

I wish you could have seen the charm- 
ing letters that were written as the re- 
sult. Every child wrote as though the 
party were real, and | learned once more 
the value of the play element in educa- 
tional work. 

If any more proof were needed of the 
children’s interest, I could add that 
every child saved his piece of cake and 
his lemonade and plate and carried them 


home with him.— EMMA CARBUTT 
RIcHEY, California. 
Making Money 


One of our favorite ways of making 
money for our school is by the sale of 
home-made candy during and immedi- 
ately following little entertainments at 
the schoolhouse. Our chief difficulty lay 
in the fact that we could never get enough 
candy made, for the few who could make 
good candy did not feel able to furnish 
much material. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, the teachers ask the pupils from 
each family to bring one pound of sugar. 
The sugar is then distributed among the 
successful candy makers. By this ar- 
rangement, every one has a chance to 
help and the tax upon any individual is 
not great.—C. S. P., North Carolina. 


A Club That is Different 


I have found the club plan to be of 
great help in doing away with too much 
talking and with borrowing. I first 
talked over the two habits with the chil- 
dren, made them see the harm in both, 
and explained the clubs and impressed 
them with the fact that it was no honor 
to belong to either. I then set asidea 
blackboard space for each club on which 
I wrote the name of theclub, the offices 
to be held, and the word ‘‘Members,’’ 
with colored crayons. Over the name 
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borrower nor a lender be, for a loan oft 
loses both itself and friend.’’ Over 
**Talking Club,’’ 
**Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, 
‘'o whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where.”’ 

Officers were not elected or members 
chosen, but the first child who talked or 
borrowed became the president, the next 
vice-president, and so on. Every week 
all the names were erased and none ex- 
cept those who had marks after them, 
showing that they had been guilty more 
than once, were put back. This was 
done in the order of the number of 
marks, the one with the greatest number 
becoming president. 

The results are excellent; the number 
of members grows less every week, and 
sometimes several days will elapse be- 
fore any new names appear.—LOUISE 
BERKLEY, Mississippl 


Spelling Scrapbook 


By some teachers the spelling period 
is considered the least interesting of the 
day. This is true if the recitation con- 
sists only of the dictation of words to be 
spelled orally or in written form. If, 
however, the recitation consists of the 
study of certain words previously as- 
signed, the marking of the words for 
correct pronunciation, and the use of the 
words in sentences, the spelling period 
will most likely be looked forward to 
with a great deal of interest. 

‘lo increase this interest, a spelling 
scrapbook is very helpful. Appoint a 
dependable pupil to take charge of a 
composition book in which he will paste 
clippings from newspapers and old mag- 
azines, containing words explained in 
the spelling class. Suggest to the pupils 
to be on the lookout for these words in 
everything they read, and to bring to 
class clippings with the spelling words 
underlined. Just before the close of 
each spelling period ask the pupils who 
have these clippings to read them, and 
let the members of the class be on the 
alert to select the spelling words and 
give their meanings. The one in charge 
of the book then pastes in the clippings. 
If the secretary is artistically inclined, 
he can make an attractive cover. —JOSIE 
PASTORIZA, Texas. 


Christmas Suggestions 


Some useful materials for homemade 
presents are: 

1. Packages of silk scraps such as may 
be obtained for ten cents. 

2. Cigar boxes to be covered neatly or 
used in dolls’ furniture. 

3. Black oilcloth pebbled like leather. 
A yard will cover many boxes. It makes 
good school-book bags. 

4. Assorted large and small beads. 

Prettily covered boxes of home-made 
candy make attractive presents. 

Cigar boxes make excellent dolls’ fur- 
niture—beds, cradles, cupboards, book- 
cases, and library tables. ‘These look 
especially well when sandpapered and 
varnished. All kinds of jointed dolls 
and animals can be made from these 
cigar boxes, also writing paper boxes, 
and serviceable little sewing boxes. 
Homemade Christmas candies are best, 
and the making of them furnishes much 
good fun. 

Fudge: 2 squares chocolate, 2 cups 
sugar, 1 cup milk, little butter. Cook 
in large iron skillet until drop hardens 
in cold water. Remove from fire and 
beat until candy begins to thicken. Pour 
into buttered pan and cut into squares 
when firm enough. Nuts or raisins may 
be added. 

Jello Candy: Dissolve % cup of Jello 
in % cup of hot water. When cool add 
powdered sugar until stiff. Raspberry 
flavor is particularly good.—May HARSH- 
BARGER, lowa. 


How the Boy Scout Guide Will Help 


You may obtain for forty-five cents a 
complete Boy Scout Official Guide from 
any book firm or news stand. It is bound 
in flexible cloth and is the most com- 
plete book of information to boys ever 
written. Here are some of the chapters: 
1. Games; about forty pages of game3 
that will keep the average schoolboy too 
busy to have time for mischief. 





**Borrowing Club’’ I wrote, ‘‘Neither a 





(Continued on page 59) 
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SPEECHES OF 
BRAHAM LINCOLN 








A Library for Any School—Large or Small 








Until a few years ago libraries were rarely found in any except the largest 





the pupils and very poorly adapted to their individual needs. 


{he smaller schools could not possess libraries because the expense of purchasing 
even a meager selection of books was prohibitive. 


They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner by authors of recog- 
schools and these in many instances consisted of cumbersome books, uninviting to | nized standing and authority and embrace a great variety of subjects of special 
interest and helpfulness to children, including Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, 
History, Geography, Industries and Literature. Many of them abound in illustrations. 
There are Two Hundred titles in all and these have been carefully classified into 
eight grade groups of twenty-five titles each, thus providing good reading for pupils 


he Instructor Library Books, at 10 cents per copy, have made it possible for | of all ages. An examination of the list of titles below will show the great variety 
any school—no matter how large or how small—to procure a library of carefully | of reading matter supplied in these books. 














































selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. Each grade group is enclosed in a strong cloth covered library box which may 
The Instructor Library Books have from 32 to 48 pages each. They are well | be kept on the teacher’s desk where the books will be easily accessible to the pu- 
printed on high grade book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth covers. pils. The library boxes are illustrated and described below. 
sSekdeiiaidiomediniie. damning ) The Instructor School Library Complete 
COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES ARRANGED IN GRADE GROUPS 200 Chet: Round: Geet: Anvenged tn 
- First Grade Group Fifth Grade Group Eight Grade Groups of 25 Titles Each 

27C Eleven Fables from Aesop 1C Little Plant People—Part I | 92C Animal Life in the Se } 810 St f DeSot Fe — 

GU Fairy Stories of the Moon 2C Little Plant People—Part Il 183C A Dog of Flanders | 2170 Story of Florence Nightingale $2.75 BS ss $20.00 
228C First Term Primer 3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) | 243C Famous Artists—III—Millet 182C Story of Joan of Arc FOR EACH GRADE i = = FOR THE FULL SET 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 28C More Fables from Aesop | 265C Four Little Discoverers in| 98C Story of Nathan Hale GROUP PUTUP IN |} OF EIGHT GROUPS 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 1040 Mother Goose Reader | Panama 218C Story of Peter Cooper A STRONG CLOTH f INCLUDING THE 
269C. Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play | 140C Nursery Tales | 16C Explorations of the Northwest | 107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson COVERED BOX : 
20C Four Little Cotton Tails in | 32C Patriotic Stories ; 186C Heroes from King Arthur 93C Story of Silk Taegan 
i Vacation } 288C Primer from Fableland | 108C History in Verse (Sheridan's | 61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
D880 ‘Pour, Liles CottcnsTailk: in| 46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella Ride, Independence Bell,etc.) | 94C Story of Sugar 
- Wi | 230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 199C Jackanapes | 97C Story of the Norsemen 

Phin ___ Beginners 8C’ King of the Golden River 200C The Child of Urbino 
29C Indian Myths ; , 33C Stories from Andersen 113C Little Daffydowndilly and 244C What Happened at the Zoo 
200C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life | 340 Stories from Grimm Other Stories and Other Stories 

Reader 30C Story of a Sunbeam 139C Peeps into Bird Nooks—II | 96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends , 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff | 234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il and Cocoa) 
Second Grade Group Sixth Grade Group 
38C Adventures of a Brownie | 48C Nature Myths 281C Builders of the World | 116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew | 206C Picture Study Stories for Little | 730: ss a. Musicians’ as oy aa pear Sasi 
204C Boyhood of Lincoln Children 74C Four More Great Musicians The Black Prince) 
64U Child Life in the Colonies—] | 233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 109C Gifts | Sha Peres: (Rubies, | 1690: Stoneset C 8 
(New Amsterdam) 50C Reynard the Fox | Chdean, Whales, 0. ¥ ‘ 2990 Sosy af — 
oA r | , ’ a 
65C Chad Lie pe Colonies—I] | 146C ——— Beauty and Other 1140 Come poy wn Cities—I (Lon- prety eid of yc 
ennsylvania . | ion an aris) J tory of NVlexico 
66C Child Life in the Colonies—Ill 54C Story of Columbus 115C Great E. Cities — I] | 188C Story of Napoleon 
Maree | %C Story of Longfellow pan ae uropean  \thes 212C Stories from Robin Hood 
_ ones —_— | 67C Story of Robinson Crusoe we (Rome and Berlin) _ — | HC sage Fe in Hooc 
‘ ory of the on Tea Pai BU 28 

ws arde erses 59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 168C Great European Cities B30) Stories of Time 
37C Jack and the Bean Stalk | 220C Story of the Christ Child (St. Petersburg and Constan- | 5.51 Story of the Fiat Crosade The above illustration shows the complete set of two hundred cloth 
135C Little People of the Hills (Dry | 43C Story of the Mayflower tinople ) S10 Fie Cathie Places bound library books arranged in units of twenty-five titles for each grade 

Air and Dry Soil Plants) | 210 Story of the Pilgrims 117C Later English Heroes (Crom- | “25(! The Miraculous Pitcher from the First to the Eighth. Each grade group is put up in a strong cloth 
36C Little Red Riding Hood | 102C Thumbelina and Dream Stories | well, Wellington, Gladstone) | 184() The Nurnberg Stove covered oe oe and the names of the t tles are printed on the outside. In- 
39C Little Wood Friends 40C Wings and Stings 287C Life in Colonial Days | 107. The Snow Image cluded a eohne ance i ehich tha beoke tions for the teacher and ex 

Third Grade Group | 280C Making of the World | 24C Three Golden Apples eA ont bl 
1330 Aunt Martha's Comer Cup- | 165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- Seventh Grade Group ge 
teu fal, Sirf Fea! 5, ceandenge of Fler Sie | 1190 Boas | Thanos, and 10 Rip Van Winkle area a erin th ai 
au | wee ; Other Poems | 15C Snowbound ee eee ee ee ee eee 
137C Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup-  47C Greek Myths HC E li 189C. Stories of Heroi 
board—Part Il. Story of | 56C Indian Children Tales | 14600: Seca ol he Rixechusan | ogc F saenoge lew = Th I h ib N 
one L a | 266C Story of Belgium e Instruc chool Librar o. 1 
1380: ye OS rx Salt Cc 203C Little Plant People of the | 2.26 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part | 192C Story of Jean Valjean tor S I L y 
0 A we ody 5 ys 195C Ni eo"" Christmas and acs pelt, Lhe Story of Perseus | 284C Story of Little Nell : 100 Titles 
board Part Ill. a Story of | 195C Night ware Selects 223C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— Part | 285C Story of Panama and the Canal 
" Rice, Currants and Honey | waes Other C SERIROS, DESCUONS | Il. The Story of Theseus 286C Story of Slavery Assorted for 
49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 71C Selections from Hiawatha oct a D4? ray: 
Ss ee BIC § ‘Fl | 12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow | 224C Story of William Tell All Grades 
tvC Children of the Northland | CAE ik AS 209C Lewis and Clark Expedition | 120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
62C Children of the South Lands—I | 7 Story of a B 149) Man Without a Country, The | 225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected Price 

(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) 4IC Story of Wen ington pc _— _ K - poi Feta vor heir Country $10 00 

63C i fthe South Lands—Il | fo 2°"? P 235C . rt nowing— 295C Uncle Tom's Cabin a 
ae oe Hawaii. Philippines) | 68C Sees ot fod meen —t 22C heb and His Friends | 246C What I Saw in om 
167C Famous Artists — I— Landseer | Mountain Boys) Eighth Grade G ts 

and Bonheur | 69C Stories of the Revolution—Il ight rade Group 
44C a ee! ri on uaa yo Philadephia - 271C ng Seen — Horses | 128C Soceches sl A foaile~ Selegeed 

(Smith, Standish, Penn) | TOC Stori f the Revolution— and Cattle 297C Story of David Copperfie 
90C Fifteen Selections from Long- “(Masion, the Swamp Fox) 272C Animal Husbandry — Sheep 147 Story of King Arthur, as told by 

fellow—(Village Blacksmith, 164C The Little Brown Baby and and Swine Tennyson 

Children’s Hour, and others) | Other Babies 252C Battle of Waterloo 251C Story of Language 

150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- | 242C Story of the Aeneid (Cond.) 
Fourth Grade Group ey cha Porte Jeffer- = sory of the Tied | Condensed) 
201C1 Alice’ : tn | 127C f son Oration— Webster 23C The Deserted Village 
a ~~ iataiaiinn | 172C per ete Lake Dweller 13C yey —— Standish | 20C ba = pea mag Face, Rill 
oor hak » | 2I8C is 151C Gold Bug, e rom the Town Pump 
re figs Fate mate | 2270 + cops she yo Agama 238C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 231C The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
ial ° ops 770) — Fart rom Farkman) 
‘IC A Little New England Viking | 25¢; | ae of Baten Boone 239C Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses 258C The Pilgrim's Progress 
86C Am I 1 (Whi son 290 : : 
ory of Vavi rocket =o ~é ue Story o e [Vian in the 

erican Inventors—I ( t- | 84C Story of David Crock sis Part iC True St f the M th 

ney and Fulton) 91C Story of Eugene Field 216C Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare Moon 
SiC American Inventors—II (Morse | 83C Story of Printing 259C Last of Mohicans 18C Vision of Sir Launfal ‘ : 

and Edison) | 178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 278C Mars and Its Mysteries 158C Washington's Farewell Address The above i illustration of our Instructor School Library No. 1, 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones. i 236C Poems Worth Knowing—lV and Other Papers which is especially adapted for the one-room rural school. This library con- 

erica: Jones, i : 
rer ists of one hundred of the cloth bound books selected proportionately 

e F. t) 6C Si f Wh 
. =e Spa Poe tory o} eat Pri : 10 cents er co . $2 75 f h rad from the eight grade groups and put up in a strong cloth covered library boy 

134C Conquests of Little Plant People | 179C Story of the Flag vote’ = 2 = PY 5 x ° Se eee with hinged cover and drop front. On the inside of the drop front is an alpha 
205C Eyes and No Eyes and The | 181C Stories of the Stars group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth betical list of the 100 books showing the grade or grades for which each book is 

Three Giants | 123C Tara of the Tents covered box; $20.00 for the complete set of eight adapted, It is intended that the box shall be placed on the teacher's desk, where 

207C Famous Arrtists—II—Reynolds | 171C Tolmiof the Treetops ? aa the books will be constantly available to pupils and patror Included with 

and Murillo | 111C Water Babies (Abridged) groups (200 books) in boxes. each library is a record book for the teacher's use and a card plaining t 

‘. aiid — various ways of using the books, 











Instructor Library Books Bring Pleasure, Profit and Satisfaction 


Big oem love to read Instructor Library Books—delightful myths, fables and nature stories for These libraries are not only a source of great pleasure and profit to the children—they bring as 
the younger ones—fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger | well a feeling of satisfaction to the teacher, for she KNOWS her pupils are learning—learning easily 


boys and girls—literary classics for the older students. 

Instructor Library Books build better manhood and womanhood, instill a greater love for our 
country, awaken a higher regard for truth and moral steadfastness. 

They offer material for a complete course of supplementary reading for your entire school—from 
the lisping, wondering tots of the primary class to the young men and women who have attained the 
age where the appreciation of the best in literature may be expected. 

Pupils who have access to Instructor Library Books learn naturally—no “digging,” no sense 
of “having to do it,” no reluctant, laborious fumbling with words and thoughts beyond their capacity 
—but just the right book at the right time throughout the entire school period. 


ered in the reading class. 





and naturally—without subjecting her to the discouraging, nerve-destroying experience so often encount- 


It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor Library Books—they want to read them. In fact, 
many teachers not only use these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to theit pupils the 
privilege of reading them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teacher's 
direction, and their daily use encouraged. For by devoting such time as is available to reading these 
books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a much 
wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading larger books. 


tru i rrectly graded that “children just grow with them. So m to obtain at least one of these Library Sets. If 
ligh . ong eg oo vie a re ren am is no stumblin, he cll and word No School Is Too Ss all funds are not available forthe purchase of the 
sg t is the transition ee ee i . “ “ts P i books, the necessary money may easily be raised by the teacher and pupils. A little 
meanings. The ability to read well seems to “come natural” to children who use these books. booklet, “Fifty Ways to Raise Money” will be gladly sent to any teacher on request. 
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If Worriesof theClassRoom 


have brought on nervous exhaustion, 
disestive disorders and that tired feel- 





-Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


on yourdesk, Ateaspoonfulin a glass of water 
is both refre:hing and iramiediately benefictal, 
Ita ‘sists in a ple sant and readily assimilated 
form to repair the waste which the nervous s) 
tem bassullered. Asplendid non-alcoholic tonic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
G-48_ 5-18 
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KREMOLA” js a medicated snow white cream that 
dovs wonders for a bad complexion. Removes Tan, 
Moth-patc bes, Pimples, Eczema, ete 4 uto Woman's 
Protection. Elegant for man after shaving. MAIL $1.25. 


pres -¢ DR.CH.BERRY (0. 2975 Michigan Ave., Chicago 




























Savo Air Moistener\ 





Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 
) Books, Paintings, Plants, etc. 
a eg a ‘ 


SAVO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
lad Dopt » S. LaSalle St., Chicago, tl. 
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SCHOOL TEACHERS anv LIBRARIANS 


Thru a special arrangement with an Eastern Paper 
Mill we are oil 
res ti 
retail of ordinary grades. A Hand 
Monograming your own Stationery with each order, 


LaPOOK & SON, 610 East 47th St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ring exceptional value on Linen Cor 
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BE mbo: 


Write for samples and prices 
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Dept. P12, 


Haves, A. M., M. D., late of Woman's 
hica,o ¢ « wt ‘harmacy, ete ells 
superfluous hair and facial disfigurements. 
3 stamps for descriptive matter. 


RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I 




















































Crooked Spines 
EC CEN oa-ti-a ets 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely 
helpless, found relief. Aman 
who was helpless, unable to 
rise from his chair, was rid- 
jing horseback and playing 
tennis within a year. A little 
child, paral¥zéd; was playing * 
Pleveltiaart itelet oe ie ta co tate) 
PW witlcdm si'taamr.¥eye)tt tele 
j weeks. We have successfully 
treated more thafi 30,000 cases the past 17 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


S 


We will prove its value in 


your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is 
how different from the 
old torturous plaster, 
leather or steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a 
weakened or deformed 
Spine owes it to himself 
to investigate thoroughly. 
Price within reach of all. 
Send For Our Free Book 
If you will dese 
it will aid us i 
definite inform ws 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. prey } 
2978_| Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, N.Y 





The Soft Spot in B 606 


(Reprinted by request from Normal Instructor, 


Dec., 1904.) 
I 


ELLS were pealing faintly, some- 
B where in the distance, when B 606 

was released from the punishment 
cells. Somewhere there was merriment 
and chiming of bells—but not in the 
great grim walls of the English prison; 
not in the grim, hardened heart of con- 
vict B 606. 

B 606, for the six days just past, had 
been on bread and water in one of the 
punishment cells. He had been violent, 
and abusive to one of the warders. B 606 
was a‘‘tough ’un.’’ In Portland prison 
no one was more closely watched in all 
the sullen, gray coat ranks. 

Il 

**Merry Christmas,’)} some one chanted 
in his ears as he shufiled into line with 
his mates on the parade ground. A loud 
laugh followed, as if it were a good joke 





to be merry at Christmas in Portland | 
prison. But the man--he was still a 
man—with the round badge marked with 


**B606"" on his gray jacket started dis- 
cernibly at the sound of the two words 
in his ear. Under the hard mask of his 
sullen face something like pain worked 
dimly. When had he heard those two 
words before? Who had said them in 
his ear? 
Il 

‘Front rank, two paces to left— 
mareh!”’ The governor ot the prison 
strode about, giving low-voiced orders 
to the guards. His keen, shaven face 
was softened a little by the Christmas 
‘*peace, good will’’ that had crept into 
it. He laughed out cheerily, now and 
then, and spoke a kind word to some 
numbered convict in the lines. At sight 
of B 606 the stern lines tightened about 
his lips again. The Christmas look van- 
ished. ‘‘Keep a lookout, Charley,’” he 
muttered to the nearest warder. **He’s 
a slippery one—there’s blood in his eye 
to-day. No knowing how he’ll celebrate 
Christmas!’’ 

‘*He’s luny,’’ growled the warder, 
surlily. ** "“Lwon’t noways Inconwenience 
me w’en he slings his hook. ‘They ain't 
no soft spot in ’im.’”’ 

‘“*Well, keep a lookout a while longer, 
Charley. Watch out sharp. He'll be 
out in a matter of six months now.’’ 

1V 

What's six months’ time to nine years 
hali? But B 606 felt no exulta- 
tion. He had long since ceased to tell 
off the months on his fingers. It did not 
matter one way or another that he was 
almost “out.’’ The old despair and numb- 
ness in his heart had deadened hope long 
since. 

Ihe day lagged on inside the walls of 
Portland prison. Outside it was merry 
Christmas, and the people made merry 
among their own. In the afternoon the 
chief warder approached the convict in 
the blue cap with the number B 606 on 
his jacket, with a message from the gov- 
crnor. He was wanted at the receiving 
office. 

B 606 strode along beside the warder 
indifferently. It did not occur to him 
to wonder at the unusual summons. It 
could only mean some fresh punishment— 
it didn’t matter. But they had arrived 
at the receiving office. A little child 
was standing there beside a calm-faced 
sister of charity. ‘The convict stared at 
them both in dull wonder. But at the 
sound of the child’s voice he started 
violently. 


and a 


V 

‘*Merry Christmas, daddy!’’ it said 
shyly in his ear. ‘The slénder little fig- 
ure crossed to him and slipped a small 
brown hand into his hand. ‘‘Won’t you 
say ‘Merry Christmas’ back, daddy? It 
was such a piece of work to get here. 
I guess you'd never think how hard it 
was to get an order to come! It was 
the sister who did it. You see, she 
promised mother to bring me. Mother’s 
dead. ’”’ 

For a moment it was silent in the dis- 

(Continued on page 60) 





* Invitations,Announcements,Etc 

| 100 in seript lottering includ- 
@ In ing two sets of envelopes, $2.75- 

| 100 Visiting Cards, - 75 cents 


Write for samples. 


N, Ott Engraving Co., 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOU CAN TEACH SCHOOL WITHOUT THESE BOOKS 


—just as you can sew without a sewing machine or write without a typewriter. But 
your progress toward the goal you have set for yourself-—-a better school each year 
with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if you avail 
yourself of the help and inspiration to be found in 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating” and you cannot know how really valuable 
and helpful these books are until you have carefully examined them and put them to 
the test of actual use. Our guarantee makes it possible for you to do this, 


READ OUR OFFER AND GUARANTEE BELOW 














Two UR chief aim 
' in the pro. 
Volumes duction of Practi- 


Each 
9x12 


Inches 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


cal Methods, 
Aids and Devi- 
ces for Teachers 
has been to provide 
a work of the great- 
est possible value 
and usefulness to 
teachers in grade 
and rural oe 
and at a price so 
reasonable and on 
terms so easy that 
any teacher can 
procure it. In these 
books teachers are 
given the result of 
the best thought, the 
best talent and the 
years of experience 
of many. successful 
teachers, all of them 
specialists in their 








Pacnical 3" 
+ METHODS. Apps wo Devices 


‘ AR TEACHERS respective branches, 
Subjects 
VOLUME I 
Reading, Arithmetic, 
Spelling, language, 
Geography, History, 
Hygiene, Picture Study, 
Physical Gymnastics and 
{ducation, Games 
VOLUME Ii 
Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Drawing, Writing, 
Seat Work, —_Recitations, 
Domestic Plays and 
Science, Exercises 
Each of the above subjects is treated 





in the most practical and helpful manner 
possible, The teacher can turn to any of 
the various departments in full confi- 
denee of being: able to find just the ma- 
terial needed for her use, 

: More than 500 en- 
Illustrations Mor: than 000 en- 
spersed throusrhout the books, splendidly 
and effectively illustrate the text. The 
art section is embellished by a large 
number of reproductions from famous 
paintings, selected because of their 
adaptability for picture study in schools, 
The Drawing Section has several pages 
of plates in colors, 

Practical 


512 Pages an 
Over 500 I}lustration Size, Binding, Etc. jyastis" 
Aids and Devices for Teachers consists 


of two volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to 
the page. ‘he contents are equal to four ordinary 350-page books. The text is printed in exception- 
ally readable type on a heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in print- 
ing. Bound in full baby seal Keratol, giving an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


7, oF i of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
rhe Special Price eachers in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans is $6.15 payable $1.15 with the order and $1,000n the 15th of each of the next suc- 
ceedine five months. ‘Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a dis- 
count of 50 cents, making the net cash price $5.65. Use order blank below. 

T i is $5.00 payable $1.00 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of 
The Price of the Books the cong piosventier tlh four months. discount of cents is 
eNowed for payment in full with order making the net cash price $4.50. Use order blank below 











mahing modifications as explained in note at bottom. 








See Notice on Page 2. 


GUARANTEE 


Every order for 


Practical Methods, 


Lo” Please Remit by P. O. Money Order. 

USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
F, A, OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date. .crcccccces Wass 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 





Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- Aids and Devices for 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in Teachers is accepted 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 

under an _ absolute 


I am enclosing $1.15 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the lfth of each 
L of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.15, 

4 I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $5.65. 

li accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and thatin that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered im*icate>y,2 check mark (x) 


in one of the squarcs below 


= guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


the manner in which payment is to be made. . 
[ Iam enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
- of the next succeeding four months, making a total of $5.00. 


& 


oooeee 


1 am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $4.50. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 
(Continued from page 56) 


2, Patriotism and Citizenship; history | 
of our country in brief; biography of 
our most noted men. 

9 First Aid and Life Saving; very | 
complete, with many pictures; preven- | 
tion of fires and accidents, ete. 

4. Chivalry; some novel thoughts for 
thoughtless boys. | 

5. Health and Endurance. 

6. Wooderatt; animals, snakes, trees, 
birds. 

7, Campcraft; cooking, shelters, ete. 

The book is full of pictures and should 
be in every school library and home 
where there are boys..-A MIDDLE WEST 
TEACHER. . 


To Teach Responsibility and Good Judg- 
ment 

We are in a poorly ventilated room of 
a two-room schoolhouse. Consequently, 
to secure proper ventilation, the windows 
must be continually opened and closed. 
Every month I prepare a list of names 
to be posted in the room, announcing the 
pupils who are to be policemen or police- 
helpers for a week. For example, for 
the week of December 17-21, one older pu- 
pil is appointed policeman and two others 
are appointed his helpers. ‘heir duties 
are to care for the proper ventilation 
and temperature of the room, for the 
cleanliness, disposing of waste paper, 
etc., and for the general appearance of 
the pupils, inspecting their teeth, hands, 
nails, and clothing. They also help the 
teacher in every other way possible.— 
ESTHER M. BAAB, Minnesota. 


Geography Match 

I appoint two captains and have them 
choose as for a spelling match. When 
all are lined up, I ask a question about 
the lesson of the first captain. If it is 
answered correctly with only one trial he 
takes his seat. If on the other hand, he 
misses the question it is passed to the 
other side and he remains standing. In 
this way the ones knowing the least 
about the lesson remain standing lony 
est. The pupils learn to answer quickly 
and decisively. —MARY TIMONEY, Ken 
tucky. 





Dressing Them Up 

As we were buying a piano for our 
school, every cent we could raise was 
spent for this necessity. Yet the dra- 
matis personae must be decked out desir- 
ably for the Mother Goose play in proc 
ess of being learned. But how? Even 
cheesecloth was out of our humble reach. 

It was my first year as a teacher, and 
I had gone to my school accompanied by 
trunkfuls of impractical college clothes. 
In that rural community they were noth 
ing short of freakish and childish. At | 
last [ had found a use for them. I love 
to dress up everything from kittens and 
dolls to my own darling grandmother 
(what girl doesn’t). So I supplied my- 
self with a quantity of pins, ribbons, and 
thread and had Bobby and Jim carry 
two mysterious suitcases up to the dress- 
ing-room. 

The resu:t was marvelous. ‘There is- 
sued from that dressing-room an ador- | 
able, pastoral Bo Peep, in my frilly 
white lawn, with a soft old blue and 
white hat, with a huge blue bow under 
the chin and a crook in her hand; a de- 
mure Curly Locks, in a soft pink silk 
and boudoir cap to match; a hilarious 
simple Simon in his own clown suit of 
red, with a great, red toboggan cap; a 
Mother Goose with my yard-wide, black 
middy tie for a shawl, a hat made of 
black paper, a black skirt, and a tight- 
sleeved waist; a darling Boy Blue in his 
own white suit, and my belt and tennis 
hat. Jack and Jill were laughter com- 
pelling, in their indescribable make-up. 
The King of Hearts wore a blue velvet 
coat with a belt, a crown made of red 
paper hearts, and white hose and high 
heeled, toe-bowed pumps. The Queen of | 
Hearts wore a flouncy, green and white | 
crepe decked with hearts, set off with a 
Paper crown of tinsel. 

The play was encored, made an envi- | 
able addition to the piano fund, and cost | 
not one cent in the production.—LuRA | 
THomas, North Carolina. | 





The School Museum 


I know of nothing that will tend to 
create interest in school and at the same 


; compartments as you have classes, giv- 


| end of the term can be given a prize. It 
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“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY” 








4 MAIDEN LANE, NY. } 














a never ending source of material for na- 


time increase the pupils’ power of obser- 
vation as will the school museum. Pro- 
cure a cabinet and divide it into as many 


ture study. Of course many things are 
seen which could not be brought into the 
schoolroom, but each pupil should be 
given the chance to tell about it in the 
language class.—CLIFFORD H. ROACH, 
Kansas. 


ing each class an equal amount of space. 
The class having the best exhibit at the 


will be surprising indeed to see the in- 
terest which will be displayed, even by 
the little tots. Out of school the little 
eyes are never idle and many things 
which before passed unnoticed are not 
overlooked. Curious rock formations, 
growths and other freaks of nature al! 
tind a place in the museum. The speci- 


From an Indian School 
I have found the following simple plan 
a very good one for arousing more in- 
terest and stimulating pupils to better 
work. At the end of each month a list 
of the names of the various pupils is 
placed on the blackboard with their re- | 


mens should be labeled and will furnish | 





spective averages for the month. Ye! 
low chalk is used to mark the averages 
of those attaining seventy-five per cent 
or above, while blue chalk is used for 
those below seventy-five per cent. 

I call the pupils’ attention to the 
fact that as yellow is a bright color, we 
have used it to represent the brightest 
marks, while blue signifies the ‘‘blue’’ 
marks. This scheme arouses a great 
deal of competition and as a result in- 
sures better averages. The list should 
be kept on the blackboard a week, or 
at least several days.—R. F. HEAGy, 
Michigan. 
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“extra blanket’ 
at night 


Because Piso’s brings 
comfort in midnight 
hours to those an- 


noyed by coughs and 
distressed by inflamed throats or 
hoarseness, 
A standby for 55 years, Have it 
handy in the medicine cabinet for 
use at the very first indication of 
throat troubles. 


30c atyour druggist’;. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs AG Gey [ok 















School Entertainments 


When it is necessary to dec- 
orate the schoolrooms, have 
handy several packets of 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads and Steel Points, 


No hammer needed. Simply twist in with vy 
the fingers. Won't inju ire Ww oodwork or 
plaster. The tine ne dle points do the a c andtt 
ylass heads hold s: ely. For heavy res, use 
oore Push-less Hi ur ot rs. Hold apee 100 pounds. 
Sold by hardware, sta- 
tionery, drug and photo 1 0 c 


supply stores everywhere per packet 


Moore Push - Pin Company, 
34 Berkley St., Philadelphia. —D) 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after beingdeaf for 25 years 





















| You can begin to expect when there’s 


| it’s only one day left—my, think of that, 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





The Soft Spot in B 606 


(Continued from page 58) 


mal room. The governor turned away 
to gaze out of the window, and the war- 
der’s rough face softened. Then the 
childish voice began again: 

**She tried to wait, daddy—guess you’d | 
never think how hard she tried! But 
when she knew she couldn’t she got 
everything ready for you, and told me } 
to wait instead. I’m waiting now, 
daddy—it’s lonesome—you’d never think 
how lonesome it is! But I keep count- 
ing the days off. Every night I cross 
one out. Daddy, ’spose you know— 
there’s only a hundred an’ eighty-seven 
left. There won't be but a hundred an’ 
eighty-six to-night, after I’ve crossed 
out. Mother always kept count—my, 
there used to be thousands of days once! 


only a hundred an’ eighty-six. When 


daddy! Mother used to. An’ I know just 
what I'm going to do, then—just exactly ! 
Mother an’ [ used to practice together, I 
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We Know Positively 


that every Grade teacher in the United States and 
Canada should have a copy of 


THE MINNESOTA COURSE OF STUDY 
cAND TEACHER’S MANUAL 


By THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


To prove the above statement—if you will use the book one week 
and you are not satisfied with it--return it at our expense and we 
will refund all you paid for it. 


In Substantial Paper Binding - - 75c postpaid 
In Attractive Cloth Binding - - $1.25 postpaid 


JONES ©& KROEGER., Publishers, Winona, Minnesota | 














guess you'd never guess how many times. 





She told me just how I was to tidy up 
the kitchen an’ put the kettle all ready 
to boil, and be sure to remember the 
chair you always liked to sit in—an’ the 
g’ranium. O daddy, mother and I used 
to hope so it would be in bloom that day! 
An’ the supper—mother showed me how 
to make mutfiins, you know, an’ broil the 
steak an’ set the cups an’ plates on tidy. 
‘There wasn’t anything mother didn’t 
show me about, when she found she 
couldn’t wait. She said for me to put 
on her white apron an’ stretch up tall, 
an’ smile. I guess you’d never think 








hese Artif ial Kar Drurr 
eu m day and nist 
verte tly comfort. 








me and Ty 
story, how I pot deaf and how 
Imake you hear, Address 





j Medicated 
1 Her P. Way, Artificial Pate Net oy cy 
ASB Ear DrumCo. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mic 





E A BANKER 


Ire ay are by mailin spare time for this attractive prof« 
nin which there are great opportunities for I th men 
and women. Seng at once for free book, *‘Ilow to 
Recome a Banker,’’ by EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 
American School of mpeg "52 McLene Bide. { Columbus, 0. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandrufl —Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
50c, and $1.00 at druegists. 
Hiscox Chem. Works. Pate hogne, N.Y, 


LATEST IMPROVED 
PHONOGRAPH 


Pure, clear tone, perfect reproduction, 
free from echo. School Co-Operative 
plan to quickly introduce. 


PARTICULARS FREE, 
DeSelO-PhonE, Attica, Indiana 


Send NO Money! | 


Simply send your size and these 
Growing Girl’s and Woman's Genuine 
Indian Elk Storm Shoes will come 
to your home ON APPROVAL. You 
will be delighted with their wonderful qual lity 
and beautiful style. That is why we a 
them to you, no money in fn advance. Real ‘oak 
leather soles. Comfortable military heel. 
sponeine elk leather uppers in rich dark tan, 
Soft, durable, beautiful! As nearly watere 




























































Se World. That is why the price 

ts only $4.85 on arrival. SendNO / 
money — smpy mail coupon — 

order at our risk { 


GUA RA NTEE: 





Postage On 
new pair FREE Arrivat 


Wonderful STORIA SHOE Seve protits.,, Buy Direct 


BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. 787, Boston, Mass. 
Send Woman's Storm Shoe ON APPROVAL. { risk nothing? 















Address ,.. 


| green, and even the files of gray-coated 


| and quiet among his mates. The warders 


how much we practiced. The last time 
mother cried a little, but that was be- 
cause she was so tired. I cried, too. It 
was that night mother died. I—it’s very 
lonesome now, daddy, but I’m waiting. 
You’ll come right home, won’t you, 
daddy? That was why she wanted the 
sister to bring me—to make sure."’ 

The great hard fingers had closed 
around the smal! brown ones. 

The tears were trailing over the rough 
cheeks of B 606. ‘he sister’s calm face 
was broken into lines of weeping. 

‘*T’m most twelve now, daddy. You 
mustn’t mind how little I am—I can 
stretch up tall! An’ you'll laugh to see 
how I can keep house for you. There’s 
a woman on the third floor helps me 
when I forget how mother said to do. 
I've got a hundred and eighty-six days 
more to practice in, daddy. Daddy, 
won't you say ‘Merry Christmas?’ ’’ 

VI 

The new year came and grew on fa- 
miliar terms with the world. Spring 
crept into the lanes and turned them 





Prepared Especially for 
Seeley’s Question Book tesske>. er bx'tevi 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 


name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of * ‘History of Ed- 
ucation,’’ ‘‘Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 


Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of “‘Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @ SECOND. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. G. THIRD. By answers to all these questions, 

Seeley’s Question Book shouid bein the handsof every progressive teacher. It is invaluable for 
class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 

















For Teachers of All Grades. By 
Ever Day P all Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie 

McCabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
pages, bound in limp cloth covers, Price $1.00 per set. 

These Plan Books have been written and arranged by teachers for 
teachers to supply such material as educational journals do not find it 
possible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover. 
They contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work 
to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. They bring to hand 
the things which require much time and research to find and which 
the teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary 
books. They glean from the wealth of literature, art, nature study, 
and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to 
pupils of allages. They tell how to do, what to do, and supply the ma- 
terial with which todo, They contain no theory—nothing but practical, 
up-to-date material. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use’”’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 




















convicts at their quarrying drew in the 
warm sweet breaths and, in their way, 
rejoiced. The heart of one.of them 
lightened within him as day followed day. 
On the walls of his cell he crossed off 


Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography — Special Day Programs—Poems and Memory Gems—Stories— Helps in Drawing 
—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work-— Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. 


*B-See Combination Offers on Page 2 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





each one as it passed, and counted ea- 


G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the | 


Two Helpful Books for Teachers 

















verly those that were left. They grew 








very few. 

He ‘‘practiced’’ the home-going over 
and over, alone in his cell. It kept him 
happy and softened the fierce, angry 
light in his eyes. He grew peaceable 


talked of it in amazement. 

One summer day B 606 ‘‘went out.’ 
Across the strip of sea a child was wait- 
ing for him. The room was tidied and 
the kettle put on to boii, and in the 
sunny window the geranium was all in | }} 
bloom. A new life had begun, and the | |]! 
prison shackles fell away from him. He 
was no longer B 606. He was a manf 
among men, and a child’s faith and love 
strengthened him. — Annie Hamilton 
Donnell. 

LESSON-TALK 

This beautiful story of the Christmas- 

tide will be sure to appeal to any audi- | || 


(Continued on page 71) 





ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL AY How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, 9 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Opere' 
Pageants, Musical Readings, FingerPlays, Motion Leettenied 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for| 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, | NewCommencement Manual 
etc. For all ages and occasions. fall of new ideas for teach- 














Large catalog Free. Every phd stadents. 370 pages 
of 1 s end, sugges- 
cacher shoata neve S| tone I TbLDePRA Tgp. 





The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement 


A BOOK OF POSTER PATTERNS AFFORDING 
DELIGHTFUL WORK FOR YOUNGER PUPILS 


= = The making of posters possesses great edu- 
cational value and is always a source of en- 
joyment to children. They are especially 
suitable for schoolroom decoration and the 











The JUNIOR pupils will take particular delightin making 
INSTRUCTOR them for this purpose. No other magazine 

has ever offered such attractive Poster Pat- 
Poster Supplement terns as Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


The Junior Instructor Poster Supplement 
contains 30 full-sized patterns representing 
the most popular of all that have been pub- 
lished in the magazine, and depicting char- 
acters known to every child. They are as 
follows: 


The Goose Girl, Mrs.Hen’s Family, Bobby's 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
| nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese 

Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 

giving Work, Contrary Mary,Baa, Baa, Black 

Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble 

Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 

Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, 
Peter, P umpkin Eater, Ding, Dong Bell, Curly Locks. 

There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns, The con- 
tents also include a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the 


tt Ss. 
re Price Postpaid, in Heavy Paper Covers, 50 Cents. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Year (new or renewal) $1.90. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2. 
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Music Instruction Comes into its Own! 


O longer is the music hour a period that drags and causes instructor and 

pupils alike to “wish it were over.” A great change has been wrought. 

The teacher is inspired, puts new spirit into the work; the pupils are 

kept keenly alert and deeply interested. The music hour seems too short. Ex- 

uberant and exhilarated, the students apply themselves to succeeding studies in 
a manner that augurs for 100 per cent efficiency. 


And all this has been brought about by a veritable Pandora’s box---a little 
wonder instrument--- 


The MIESSNER 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


This little piano, costing and weighing but half as resonant tone with all the brilliance of an expensive 
much as the average piano, makes the matter of grand piano—and best of all, this full, mellow tone is 
music accompaniment practical in every class room. a lasting quality ! 


A Miessner Piano on each floor of a school furnishes 


music in every room as it is easily moved from room Miessner Pianos are used in schocls all over the 


to room by two small boys. country. After a short trial most of the institutions 


have ordered a number of pianos for use, one on each 


floor. 
New impetus is given music instruction because, 


standing only 3 feet, 7 inches from the floor, the Costing but half as much as the average upright 


iessner allows.the instructor playing it t P ; : de 
Miessner allows.t » or playing it to look over piano, the Miessner Piano is within the reach of every 


: , si 
te Sip, Girect the clas and see every pupil! school. Write us now, asking for our catalogue and 


explanation of our attractive offer to schools. Use 








This miniature piano amazes everyone by its deep, the coupon. 
COUPON 
JACKSON PIANO CO. JACKSON PIANO CO., 124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without any obligation on my part, please send me the Miessner catalog 
and full information about your special offer to schools. 
124 Reed Street As eae haa es a aa Gi a ela ea ae mcalee athena eed aoe 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN CAEAGIs] cca rey a ER OE 

DPOGNI ia se cenescssecces SFC TEE eRe veer 
Chicago Office: Room 23, Auditorium WM siyelnlasciesessiss kt MONI ih 2h lal dc 
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Then the moving world easily and quickly moves into the 
pupils’ brains; and then the pupils’ brains—move! 


Only a few school pupils can “go to Eur- 
ope,” but Europe and the world, through 
motion pictures, can come to them all. 
And when the world comes, its not a pic- 
ture—it’s the throbbing world—it’s the 
thing itself! 


Experience incontrovertably proves a pu- 
pil acquires facts through the motion pic- 
ture, by leaps and bounds. He is eager 
to learn. Let the teacher who doubts— 
try it. 


The Ford Motor Company produces Ford 
Educational Weekly Films—one each week 
covering history, industry, science and art. 
Suggestions as to subjects are invited from 
Principals and Teachers.. The films are 
distributed by the Goldwyn Distributing 
Corporation from 22 leading cities. This 
reduces expressage to the minimum. And 
the rental of the films is incredibly low. 


Did you notice 


when you glanced at the “world” in the 
above illustration what was just south 
of North America? We switched Africa 
there just to show how a stationary con- 
tinent can “get by” a smart teacher. Had 
Africa been in motion you would have 
detected the error at once. 


Show the above illustration to each of 
your pupils, one at a time. Give them 10 
seconds by the watch, and then (holding 
the illustration behind your back) ask:— 
“What was wrong with the picture of the 
world I just showed you?” 

Please read—sign—fill out and mail 
the coupon below and so learn more jof 
what the Ford Educational Weekly Motion 
Pictures will do for you and your pupils. 
And don’t forget to answer the two ques- 
tions about “Africa.” 


If your School has no projector, or a poor one, we'll 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made, 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State Street, Chicagzo 





COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. E. 


O Yes. O No. Is your Schoolnowasubscriber tothe Ford Educational Weekly? 
O Yes. O No. May we lendyou a Ford Weekly Film gratis? 





Distributed O Yes. ONo. Has your School an adequate projector? Sord 


first ten seconds. 
I would like more information about 


O Yes. ONo. J personally noticed Africa within the first 10 seconds. 
% of my class—average age ( )—noticed Africa within 


0) Projectors. 0 Ford Educational Weekly. DF Catalogue of Films. 


Educational 
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City 
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Visual Instruction 
(Continued from page 37) 


Pictures appeal. They touch the fun- 
damentals of teaching. They command 
attention, hold it, and give a strong 
stimulus. Five minutes with the eyes 
open are worth more than pages of writ- 
ten explanations. An eyeful is far more 
satisfactory and more nearly satiates the 
desire to know than an earful, whether 
we consider a lesson in geography, agri- 
culture, physics or engineering. 

Motion pictures are not a panacea for 
all educational ills; they may never do 
more than supplement the textbook, but 
the field offered by this form of visual in- 
struction is so vast and so potent with 
possibilities that no intelligent and con- 
scientious educator will.close his eyes 
and stop his ears to all attempts to per- 
suade him of the merit of the cinema. 
Pictures will not come into the schools 
overnight. Teachers will debate, dis- 
cuss, and argue the question many years, 
perhaps, before the schoolboy will re- 
ceive his education by the way of the 
movies. The ultimate outcome will be 
that motion pictures will, some day, be 
a part of the work offered in every well 
equipped school. 

We may recall that only a few years 
back there were serious discussions as to 
the advisability of laboratory work in 
high schools. Many a hot debate took 
place before manual training was recog- 
nized as a subject worth the time it took 
inthe course of study. Many a so-called 
dunce was flogged or caused to be seated 
ona high stool with a pointed cap char- 
acteristically posed, simply because he 
dared to waste his time expressing his 
ideas graphically upon his slate when he 
should have been more busily engaged in 
committing to memory the population of 
Podunk or learning to say the alphabet 
backwards. The drawing on his slate 
was worth nothing except as evidence of 
the utter imbecility of the child. To-day 
laboratories are considered as an absolute 
necessity for the proper teaching of 
science. Manual training is taught in 
all schools large enough to support a 
teacher. Drawing has a_ respectable 
place, and who knows but that some day 
even the motion picture may be function- 
ing for the school-teacher. Noone who 
teaches believes at present that pictures 
can supplant books. The mastery of 
many groups of ideas is possible only by 
drill; but when allowed to do so, cine- 
matography will fill an important educa- 
tional field—subordinate of course, but 
nevertheless immensely valuable. 





[Editor’s Note.—The above article 1s 
the third in our series on Visual Instruc- 
tion. ‘This deals, as will be seen, par- 
ticularly with film reproduction, while 
the two earlier ones, more introductory 
and general in character, had to do with 
the broad field of Visual Instruction, as 
exemplified in the various forms of 
graphic representation. This includes 
the ordinary photograph or half-tone, as 
well as the more realistic stereograph 
views or stereopticon slides. So many 
facilities are now offered for securing 
apparatus and outfit and pictures in these 
lines that schools in greatly increasing 
numbers are availing themselves of these 
wonderful helps. The value of this sort 
of instruction is widely recognized by 
educators, and the growing demand is 
easily being kept pace with by the com- 
mercial firms engaged in that line. In 
fact, it may be that these progressive 
concerns, by their announcements and 
adequate provision, are themselves edu- 
cating the educators as to the value of 
these things. They are certainly mak- 
ing it easy for the schools to secure them. 

Naturally, more schools can avail 
themselves of advantages in the above 
lines, than in the film. But as regards 
this field of film reproduction, or ‘‘the 
movies’’ as we all call it, we have been 
surprised, since the announcement that 
we were to publish articles on the sub- 
ject of Visual Instruction, at the atten- 
tion it has attracted from producers of 
films, and to find the deep interest there 
is among them in the educational field. 
Of course, all ‘‘movies’’ are ‘*‘educa- 
tional’? in one way or another, but by 
this we mean truly educational in a 
school sense. There is a very evident 
desire to connect the film more closely 
with the school field, and apparatus and 
‘ilms especially adapted for it are pro- 











vided. School systems equipped with 
projectors are becoming increasingly 
common, and the field is recognized as a 
wide one for cultivation. Many of the 
producing companies have their educa- 
tional departments and are working in 
conjunction with educators to produce 
films which have areal educational value. 
One company has filmed Evangeline and 
has given an accurate and artistic inter- 


pretation of this American classic which | 
has received high endorsement from edu- | 


cational authorities. A leading publisher 
of school textbooks has arranged for the 
film production of many of these books, 
giving a complete survey of the subject 
presented, visualizing in logical sequence 
and in correct pedagogical manner the 
material of the books. A leading picture 
company is gathering in its educational 
department the many historical and lit- 
erary and travel pictures it has issued, 
for distribution through non-theatrical 


exchanges located in various sections | 
The Ford Educational | 


of the country. 
Weekly is an established service, through 
the Goldwyn Corporation. Merely the 
titles of some of their recent releases 
give an idea of this branch of their ser- 
vice: Bird Cliff Dwellers; Home Made, 
dramatizing the construction of a house; 
Town Tropics, a trip through the Pan- 
ama Canal; The Anglers, trout fishing 
in the Adirondacks; Mysteries of Snow; 
Days of Real Sport, in which the work 
and aim of the Boy Scout movement is 
given. 

All of which shows the growing inter- 
est in and the better provision being 
made for all lines of Visual Instruction. | 


The Christmas Tree 


The trees were whispering soft and low 
Together in the night: 

**My fruit,’’ observed the apple tree, 
**Gives all the world delight.’’ 

**T feed the little squirrels,’’ said 
The hickory with pride; 

**And I,’’ the maple boasted, ‘‘shade 
For man and beast provide.”’ 


**My boughs,”’ proclaimed the fir, ‘‘are 


green 
Through all the winter snow. ’’ 
**T cradle,’’ cried the ancient oak, 
‘*The treasured mistletoe.’’ 
**Most blest am I of forest folk, 
The children worship me, 
Great is my glory,’’ sang the pine, 
‘*T am the Christmas tree!’’ 


A Christmas Problem 
By Ella Mary Hart 


There’s something I’ve been trying my 
best to figure out of late, 

’Cause Christmas is so nearly here that 
Ican hardly wait— 


And I’ve been wondering whether Santa | 


Claus will come this year 


From ’way up in the Northland with his | 


little old reindeer; 
It seems to me that traveling that way 
must be rather cold, 


And Dasher, Vim, and Prancer must be | 


getting pretty old. 

It might be better if dear Santa had an 
aeroplane 

To fly around from place to place and 
back up North again. 

But just suppose an accident should hap- 
pen to him—My! 

Then what asad world this would be if 


Santa Claus should die! 
A good big automobile is much safer, 
certainly, 


Yes, I think I’d say an auto if old Santa 
should ask me. 

But when I think the matter over, pshaw! 
Why, I don’t know— 

It wouldn’t do at all, if there should be 
a heavy snow. 

And if he had to stop to fix a tire here 
and there, 

Christmas would be over before he’d 
been everywhere. 

So just how Santa Claus will come is 
hard to tell, I s’pose, 


As yet, I haven’t found a person any- | 


where who knows. 

It is indeed perplexing; but perhaps, it 
would be wise, 

You know, they say it always pays for 
folks to advertise. 

**Wanted: A conveyance that is safe and 
warm and quick; 

Must be ready before Christmas—apply 
to Old Saint Nick.’’ 
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“The function of books is supplementary—they form 
an indirect means to knowledge when direct means 


fail—a means of seeing through other men what 


you 


cannot see for yourself-—-they give second-hand facts 


in place of first-hand facts.” —Herbert Spencer. 


THE UNDERWOOD SYSTEM OF VISUAL IN- 
STRUCTION SUPPLIES A DIRECT MEANS TO 
KNOWLEDGE, GIVING THE CHILD FIRST 
HAND FACTS TO BUILD UPON, THEREBY 
ACCOMPLISHING JUST WHAT HERBERT 
SPENCER REALIZED WAS LACKING AS THE 
MEANS TO A QUICK UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE SUBJECT STUDIED BY THE CLASS. 


The Underwood-Dixon Americanization Series 


Teaches patriotic ¢itizenship and love of country : 


The children actually see the great world characters in 
action; events of the long forgotten past live anew in the minds 
and hearts of the rising generation, and inspire every individ- 
ual to renewed efforts in behalf of the country and the govern- 


ment that guarantees ‘‘equal rights to all.’’ 


In the Underwood-Dixon Freedom Series, visualization is 


brought down to the very last minute. 


The events of hundreds 


of years ago, become present experiences, and fix permanently 
in the minds of the students a recall that can never be effaced. 


Why hold the children down to a mere recitation of w 


ords, 


with no mental notions whatever of the things and events of 
which they read, when by meansof the Underwood-Dixon series 
of Visual Instruction, they may be given living, vital concepts, 
—occasions of recall that will place them alongside of the men 
and women of the day, and render them capable of discussing 
and acting upon the great social and political questions in an 


intelligent manner. In one hour the teacher is able to 


pre- 


sent the subjects of history and government in a way that will 
enable the average child to rise at his desk and tell the story 
of his experience in a manner that will surprise you. Try it. 











From the original drawing by J. Steeple Davis 


SIGNING THE COMPACT ON THE *‘MAYFLOWER"” 


THE SIGNING OF THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT NEAR- 
LY THREE HUNDRED YEARS AGO WAS THE BEGIN- 
NING OF FREE GOVERNMENT IN THE NEW WORLD, 
AND MARKS THE SECOND GREAT STEP IN INDIVID- 
UAL LIBERTY. THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT WAS THE 
FIRST WRITTEN CONSTITUTION IN THE NEW WORLD. 
IT WAS AN AGREEMENT BY WHICH ALL CITIZENS 
PLEDGED THEMSELVES IN THE PRESENCE OF GOD 
AND ONE ANOTHER TO ENACT SUCH LAWS AS THEY 
MIGHT NEED AND TO WHICH THEY PROMISED 
STRICI OBEDIENCE. 


Americanization Course Visualizing United 


States History 
covers the six most important periods in the 
EVOLUTION OF FREEDOM 


6 sets of 50 beautifully colored slides each, one rental, 
with manuscript - - ° . ; 


Selling price complete with manuscript, per set - 


$6.00 
$60.00 


Write us about our Free Stereopticon Lectures and Fund Raising Plans for 


Schools. Also Educational Motion Picture Films. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


DEPARTMENT M 


417 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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Your Last Chance 


To Subscribe for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 





Before the Increased Rate Becomes Effective 





In these days of advancing prices no opportunity 
to save money should be neglected. 

Until January 1, 1920 you can obtain Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans at the present rate of $1.50 
per year. 

Thereafter the price will be $2.00 per year. 

Present subscribers can extend their subscriptions 
now for one year, or even two years if desired, there- 
by effecting a substantial saving. 

Teachers who are not now subscribers to the mag- 
azine can also save money by subscribing now and 
you will be conferring a favor upon them as well as 
upon us by bringing the matter to their attention. 

The prices of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 
combination with any of our books and publications 
for teachers (see page 2) will also be increased after 
January 1, 1920. Look over these combination offers 
carefully and order at once whatever you may need. 


You cannot afford to let this opportunity pass by. 


The time is short. Don’t put it off until it is too 
late. Send us your order today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.  &§ 
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Thrift Declarations 


A firm stand against extravagant and 
costly wearing apparel among the school, 
boys and girls has been taken by the 
educators of the West. Superintendents 
of public instruction of California, Utah, 
Nevada, Idaho and Washington recently 
met in California and determined to es- 
tablish at once in every public school 
throughout the western states a perma- 
nent course in thrift. This course will 
be graded exactly as is instruction in 
arithmetic, geography or grammar and 
upon a plane with those studies. In a 
declaration of principles, the educators 
made this announcement: ‘‘Extrava- 
gance in dress, manifested in many 
ways but especially in the purchase of 
silk hosiery, silk shirts, neckties and ex- 
pensive footwear, must be checked. To 
this end we recommend that school prin- 
cipals and teachers insist upon reasonable 
economy and modesty indress and appeal 
to parents and pupils to co-operate in an 
effort to check such extravagance. ”’ 

The state superintendents notonly de- 
termined on regular thrift courses in all 
public schools but arranged to establish 
savings societies as laboratories for 
thrift in every schoolroom of the ele- 
mentary and high schools. They also 
drafted a memorial to the federal gov- 
ernment urging the continuation of the 
Thrift and War Savings Stamp campaign 
as a permanent policy and its elaboration 
by the issue of penny, nickel and dime 
Thrift Stamps. 

The thrift courses and laboratories in 
each state will be under the supervision 
of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, who as a government official 
will bear the title of State Educational 
Director of Thrift. Mrs. Josephine Cor- 
liss Preston, president of the National 
Education Association and Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction in the State of 
Washington was named temporary chair- 
man to form a permanent organization 
of state superintendents of the West. 

The declaration of principles adopted 
by the superintendents says in part: 

‘*In the interest of the future citizenry 
of America, we, the state superintend- 
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ents of public instruction in the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District, appeal to our 
people to do everything in their powcr to 
discourage and check extravagance, and 
by precept and example to aid the 
schools in the teaching of thrift. We 
urge upon school officials and teachers 
the necessity for the teaching of thrift 
as a patriotic duty and as a means of 
meeting this great social and economic 
crisis. ”’ 


Americanization and American 
Speech 


No one can be taught American ideals 
so well as through the mother tongue, 
No one can be taught the principles of 
American government so thoroughly as 
through the English language. One phase 
ot the movement of particular interest 
is the fact, as shown in a ‘‘Guide to 
American Speech Week,’’ published by 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, that early in the work the need of 
a standard of pronunciation was felt, 
The Chicago Woman’s Club, of its own 
initiative, sent out a questionnaire to 
eighteen schools of high and normal 
grade, to seven schools of dramatic art, 
and to twenty-two universities. As a re- 
sult of this questionnaire, the Chair. 
man of the Committee has published the 
following statement: 

‘“*The high schools have been so slow 
in answering that no decision can be re- 
ported from their group; the dramatic 
schools differ so widely that their opinion 
becomes suggestive rather than authori- 
tative; the college report alone may be 
considered a consensus of opinion. The 
preference here narrows down to two— 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
published by G. & GC. Merriam Con. 
pany, and Murray’s New English Dic. 
tionary (unfinished), published in Oxford, 
England. As the advocates of Murray 
admit that the size and cost make it pro- 
hibitive for the ordinary individual, even 
they concede that the best general one- 
volume dictionary is Webster’s' New In- 
ternational.’”’ 














Popular and Inexpensive Song Books 


THE BEST ALL ROUND SONG BOOK | 


THE BIG SEVEN-CENT SONG BOOK 


The Blue Book of Favorite Songs 
93 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 7 Cents Per Copy 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edition, containing ninety-three 
songs complete with words and music. It is without question the finest 
collection and greatest value given in any song book at the price. Over 
two million copies have been supplied to schools and its sales are 
steadily increasing. 





~7HE BLUE BOOK 


F dhe SONGS 








The excellence ofthe songs contained in this book will be immediately 
apparent from a glance at the list of contents printed below. A history 
of many of the songs is given, which feature adds greatly to the interest 
and he!pfulness of the book. 














Size of book, 534 x 834 inches. Well printed on good paper and bound in 
strong enamel paper covers. , 


COMPLETE LIST OF THE 93 SONGS 


Jansvil 





All Together Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar \Just Before the Battle, Rocked in the Cradle of the 
merica : |Dixie Lan other | P 

America, the Beautiful |Evening Bell, The Kathleen Mavourneen |Scenes That Are Brightest 
nnie Laurie |Farmer, The Kind Words Can Never Die|Scotland’s Burning (Round) 

Auld Lang Syne Flag of the Free st Rose of Summer, The /Soldier’s Farewell, The 


| Song of a Thousand Years 
Stars of the Summer Night 
_ Spangled Banner, The 


Battle Cry of Freedom, The Flow Gently, Sweet Afton (Lead, Kindly Light 
-" soa of the Re-\God Be With You Till We Lilly _r 


Meet Again ong, Long Ago 


Bell. Bi Toll, The Good Morning to You Lord, Dismiss Us Sweet and Low 
Blest Be the Tie That Binds |Gocd Night, Ladies Love’ s Old Sweet Song There's Music in the Air 
Blue Bells of Scotland, The Hail, Columbia ving Kindness |Those Evening Bells 
ue-Ey ary Happy Greeting to All Marseillaise Hymn |To and Fro 
|Hark, the Herald Angels Massa’ : in the Cold Ground To the Friends We Love 


|Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 


Can a Little Child Like Me! Si 
| Twinkle, Little Star 


M Al 
Catch the Sunshine Heart poyed t Down, The —— 


My Bonnie 


ing 


se Bors, aad Holy, oly, Holy, Hi 4 My Gite vi + mend es Th 
ristmas ro weet 
— the Gem of the ie, “Hon, Home 4 oa aoe | Were All Neadin® 


or Wen Ts hand. in the Cauld) We're Tenting To-night 
be Swallows Homeward 


IWhile Shepherds Watched 


Oce ow Can! Leave Thee? 
Son. “Thou (niduy King In the Gloaming Blas‘ 
Come With Thy Lute If You ane a Pleasant Old Black Joe 


Comin’ Thro’ the Rye | Though Folks at Home 
Cousin Jedediah ‘I Think, When I Read Old Oaken Bucket, The | _ Their Flocks 
Cradle Song Jesus Loves Me Onward, Christian Soldiers |Work, for the Night is 
Darling Nelly Gray Jingle Bells Quilting Party, The omin 
Dearest Spot, The Juanita ‘Robin Adair \Yankee Doodle 


84 cents a dozen or $7.00 a hundréd, postpaid. 
Sample copy sent postpaid for seven cents. 


Price 7 cents a copy 


D@- Please send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Book DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y._ 





Golden Book 


174 Songs With Words and Music 
Price 15 Cents Per Copy 


Realizing the demand for a low priced song book having init a 
collection ot songs that would meet the requirements of every occa- 
sion, we have compiled and published the Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs, which is a treasury of the best songs of our people. 


song book for the price is not made. It contains 


one an old favorite. 


The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
motion songs, sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, in- 
spirational songs, vacation songs, songs for special days, including 
It also includes a number 
ofrounds and tunes suitable for marches and drills, and in addition 
to these it has acomplete list of Patriotic and National Songs. 


It contains 128 pages,6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome 
golden yellow paper covers, of good wearing qualities. 


The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in 
“The Blue Book of Favorite Songs” (see list at left) and the follow- 


National Week of Song and Christmas. 


ing others in addition: 





Each song is complete with words and music. 


of Favorite boone 





A better 
174 songs, every 


Puagsene® JOImTLe 
4 OWEN PUB CO. wate é. 
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Angry Words |Hallelujah Chorus Loreley, The Sailing | 
Anvil soars |Hand Exercise Song Marching npr « P Georgia {Singing in the Rain | 
‘Harrow Marches Onward March of Men of Harlech [Snow-Bird, The | 

Bingo Was His Name |Ho, Ho, Vacation Days are Mary Hada Little Lamb Softly Now the Light of Day | 

try Me Back To Old) Here errily, errily (Round) Sound the Loud Timbr 

Virginny ‘Holy ight Michigan Speed Away | 
Christmas Carol | Cannot Sing The Old Miller of the Dee Spring, The (Round) 
*Christmas Song, A | Songs 1 Boy, The Stars and Stripes, The 

istmas Song Illinois ‘Motion Song—Our Th Sword of Bunker Hill, The 
Christmas Time is Come Imitation Song My Faith Looks vv to Thee ees s Har 
lege Days Jesus, aan of oe Soul My Own Native Blind Mice 

Commencement Hymn, A | John Brown's NowThankWe All S. God Tree ph Again 
Cuckoo, The jelly Old St. Nicholas nee on ay Is Over Wake a Tune Your 
Donkey. — (Round) eller's American Hymn me Away Youthful Voices 
Fair 7 Old ann Claus Wearing of the Green | 
Follow ‘Me. Full of Glee Larg Praise for Peace When Johnny Comes | 
Glad Christmas Bells wey ‘Night the Nightingale Rainy Day, The ceeding Home | 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling | Woke Raise Your Hands en You and I Were | 
God Bless Our Native Land Lead Us, —_ Father perenaenaey Tea Young, Ma | 
Gone Are ays |Little Boy Blue Robin Redbreast Whip-poor-wi Song, The | 
Graduation Son |Litile ones of Water |Robinson Crusoe n, Spare That Tree 
Hail to the Chie! |Loch Lomond |Safely Thru Another Week !Years of! Pass 


Prices: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid; two or more copies at the rate of 


$1.50 per dozen, postpaid. In lots of one 


transportation payable by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 lbs. per doz. | 
See notice on Page 2. 


THIS [S IMPORTANT. 








hundred or more $10.00 per hundred, 
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Christmas Gifts Little Fingers 
Can Make 


(Continued from page 19) 
BLOTTING PAD 


Two simple blotting pad covers are 
given. Both are made of dark green 
construction paper, with trees and band- 
ings of lighter green. The type of tree 
used in the first one is made from three 
triangles of equal size, overlapping. The 
trees, and long bandings are of medium 
green, and the tree-buckets, the bandings 
between trees, and the corner bandings 
are of red. Ked or green ribbon, raffia, 
or cord may be used to attach this cover 
to the blotters. Red or green blotters 
are preferable. 

In the second auelen, the trees, long 
bands, and tree-bucket bands are of me- 
dium green, and the tree-buckets and 
center band are of red. 


SHAVING PAD 


Dark green construction paper is used 
for the front and back covers of the 
shaving pad; medium green for the tree 
bandings and the triangular shape in the 
jower corner; and red for the tree-bucket 
and the decorative square in the lower 
corner. To complete the problem, use 
white tissue paper as a filler and tie with 
red or green ribbon, 


SLED CANDY BOX 


Red or green construction paper may 
be used for this problem and decorated, 
if desired, according to suggestions given 
for other problems. 

The upper drawing, cut and pasted, 
forms box to contain candy, which is to 
be slipped into the body of the sled, 
when it is completed. 

To complete the sled, apply paste to 
the left lap and attach to the right-hand 
runner of the sled. Fold all dotted lines 
under. 

If heavy construction paper is used, 
make the box slightly smaller, other- 
wise, it will not fit into the sled. 


Jolly Arithmetic Projects 
(Continued from Page 27) 


winter. But I don’t think I could make 
ed 

“The kind I have in mind will not be 
hard to make,’’ Miss E. returned. 
think that we can each make one to take 
home. ‘They will be good for rainy days 
and evenings. Perhaps even your father 
and mother will like to play with you. 
Maybe you can make a set for some sick 
boy or girl.’’ 

The children were eager to try, and 
she asked them to bring old newspapers, 
soak them, punch them with sticks, 
shovels, etc., till they had a soft pulp as 
Miss A.’s children had done. This time, 
however, Miss E. provided some long 
strips of tin an inch wide, which the 
children bent like biscuit cutters in the 
shape of a fish. ‘They moulded the fish 
in this pattern. The belly was made 
broad enough for the fish to stand up- 
on it, and a ring of wire was partly em- 
bedded in the back. ‘The fish were put 
away for a day or two to get partly dry. 
Then came the first stage of the color- 
ing. A graded wash of gray was put on 
the back, beginning dark on the top and 
fading out underneath. Then the models 
were baked thoroughly dry, and the fine 
lines for eyes, mouth, gills, fins, and 
scales put in with black. Each fish also 
had a number on its side. 

There was not time enough in school 
to complete a set for each one, but there 
were enough for the circle to play a good 
game, and most of the pupils completed 
another set at home. The easiest part 
of all was to make the wire hooks and 
the rods and lines. 

“This paper stuff,’’ said Billy, ‘‘is 
great! I’m going to see what other 
things I can make.’”’ 


The Cafeteria 

Let us take lunch at the cafeteria to- 
day. Last year’s class made the things 
to use—the toy money, the bills-of-fare, 
the knives, forks, and spoons, the paper 
napkins, and the different things to eat. 
The things to eat are not real, of course. 

hey were made of soaked newspapers, 
Punched and stirred into a paper pulp, 
then colored and baked dry. We can use 
Paper plates and wax paper cups. 

At the cafeteria, you know, each per- 
8on waits on himself. The patrons form 


sit |e 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS O5 





in line, get their dishes, select the food 
they like, show their trays to a person 
at the end of the counter who punches 
their check for the amount they have 
bought, and then take their trays to 
their chairs. When they have eaten they 
pay the cashier at the door. How much 
money will you need for lunch? Thirty- 
five cents. Very well; let us see who 
can select the best meal for thirty-five 
cents, or less. 


Bill of Fare 


Rolls 2.‘ Bread 2 Butter 2 Milk 5 
Sandwich 9 Corn muflin 4 
Chicken soup 12 Pea soup 8 Fish 
chowder 10 
Fruit salad 11 Cottage cheese 7 Cold 
meats 15 
toast beef 24 Roast lamb 19 Baked 
cod 17 
Baked potato 6 Summer squash 4 


Asparagus 12 Carrots 8 
Bread pudding 4 Sponge cake 7 Prunes 
5 Custard pie6 Icecream 9 Cocoa 4 
Coffee 4 Tea4d Sweet chocolate 6 


If you like this game you may wish to 
make a set of articles to use at home. 
Save your paper plates. Make knives, 
ete., of tin. Stamp toy money on moist 
eardboard by sticking a coin to a block 
with beeswax and inking with a stamp 
pad. Paper pulp can be shaped and col- 
ored to make all the articles for the 
lunch counter. We can also make a fruit 
stand, bakery, and other shops in the 
same way. 

Heard at the counter: 
**The pea soup is hot 
lamb nice and brown. 
table, too, and some kind of dessert; 
what kind can I get?’’ 

**1’ll have some chicken soup, an order 
of roast beef, a portion of asparagus— 
and, let me see—oh, dear! I have spent 
more than my allowance! How much 
must I give back?’’ 

‘**IT need a good dinner to-day, I’m 

hungry! Roll, butter, cottage cheese, 
cold meat, summer squash; does that 
leave me anything for dessert?’’ 
‘*T select my lunch from the other end, 
then I am sure of the dessert. Ice- 
cream, sponge cake, milk, fish chowder— 
what else can I get?’’ 

“*I’m not very hungry to-day. I’ll take 
fruit salad, bread and butter, sponge 
cake and cocoa: How much have | saved 
for to-morrow’s lunch?’’ 


and the roast 


Some Primary Devices 
By Jessie E. Schroer-Luke 


These devices I have found especially 
good as aids in teaching phonics, sight 
words, and number combinaticns. 

1. Place sight words along the crayon 
tray on the blackboard. Let two chil- 
dren run a race, starting at differ- 
ent ends and picking up the cards they 
know. The one having the larger num- 
ber of cards wins. Break the strain by 
allowing clapping for the winner. 

2. Distribute cards around the room. 
Race the boys against the girls, each 
child taking only the cards he knows. 

8. Climb the ladder to the giant’s 
house. Say a big, gruff ‘‘Come in’’ 
when a pupil reaches the top of the lad- 
der and knocks on the door. 

4. Go fishing. Draw fishes on the 
board, naming them with combinations, 
and let the children catch them. 

5. Spider and fly. The child is the 
spider and catches flies. 

6. Apple tree. Pick green and red 
apples from the tree. 

7. Catch butterflies. You will find that 
if these are drawn in color the interest 
is heightened greatly. 

8. Cross the brook on stepping stones. 
9. Climb steep hills with combinations 
at the summits. The one who climbs 
the most hills has the best car. 

10. ‘'hrift stamps and Red Cross but- 
tons bearing names of combinations are 
great incentives. 





THOUSANDS CENSUS 
JOBS OPEN TO TEACHERS 


The 1920 census opens up 5000 clerical positions which 
must be filled atonce. Teachers are specially fitted 
not only to stand well on the examinations, but to re- 
ceive quick advancement after appointment, Those in- 
terested can get a free list of positions obtainable and 
free sample questions by doping a postal at once to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. M241, Rochester, N. Y. Im- 


mediate action is necessary asthe examinations are 





likely to be announced any day now. 


I need a vegc- | 
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Agricultural Instruction Made Easy 


EACHERS who are using the Rural Schools Bulletin find that it is a won- 

derful help in teaching agriculture. Pupils in schools where these bulletins 
are used, take a lively interest in the study of agriculture and a greater interest 
in all school work. The bulletins are published monthly and furnished free, to 
teachers who request them, in the states named below. 

South Dakota, North Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Montana, Wyoming, 
.Colorado, Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia. 

Successful Farming believes it is just as important that agriculture be taught 
in the country as it is that vocational training be taught in city schools. The 
Rural Schools Bulletins will make your work even more pleasant and enable 
you to get far better results. 

Write today, using the coupon below, and get your first copy. 


| Rural Schools 


Bureau 


SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 


COUION 


THIS 





——KILL OUT AND SEND) US 
el EE RN lk 


[= cer 
Rural Schools Bureau, 
Successful Farming, 

es Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen : 
Bulletin, during the coming 
paid and without obligation to me 


| Yours tru! ; { 


Rural Scho 
iree, poct 


Please send me the 
school year, 


ONGTID wb nccnscncacsccedsccccnseucnnnccssestnccdedenes ennesds cacohoneeuavsesauausene 
Des Moines Pe Rett ceatatisc cies sksecne 6 10s oe l 
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All the 
new fancy en- 
graved and pierced 
Diamond Rings are 
shownin —er 


For 
elegance and 
artistic beauty, 
our Diamond Rings 
are unsurpassed. 










Select Christmas Gifts 


fromour Jewelry Catalog 
There are 128 mnsteatet an ges of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc. natever you select 
willbe sent, allcharges paid. Youseeand 
examine thearticle right in yourownhands. 
Ifsatisfied pay one-fifth purchase price and keep 
it; balance in eight yo monty payments, The 
Best Gift of All — a? lamond — Beautiful 
rings, one 336 +s gold mounting. Special values 
at $50, $ 125 up. LIBERTY BONDS ACCEPTED, 


LOFTIS BROS. ¥Y CO., National Credit Jewelers 
be 54 to 108 N. State St., Solon 0, Ut. 
7 Devt. C954, 300 to ORESINLEADINGCITIESS 


DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL - ‘or | W it Th W d F AS We write music, 
t ub 

VIOLINS 2% cetr encrm act | Write The Words For A Song gsc: 
poems on patriotism, love or any subjec 


GUSTAV HENNING, 226 11TH" ‘Staeer. "MIAMI, FLORIDA. | Chester Music Co., 920 S. Michigan Ave., Room 309, Chicago, mM, 

















































— HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE? 


ain 
iy 
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BEFORE AFTER 
N THIS DAY AND AGE attention to your appearance | Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; {t will 
is an absolute necessity if you expect to make the most | injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly 


make rests the failure or success of your life. Which is 
to be your ultimate destiny? My new Nose-Shaper, 


‘Trapos’’ (Model 24) corrects now ill-shaped noses with- 


out of life, Not only should you wish to appear as at- 
tractive as possible, for your own self-satisfaction, which 
is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the 
world in general judging Sy greatly, if not wholly, by your | out operation, quickly, safely and permane atty. Is pleasant and 
therefore it pays to ‘‘look your best’’ at all times. does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, FACE SPECIALIST 1264 ACKERMAN BLDG., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


















UNDER MASTER TEACHERS _ 


FAT 








== 
Let a Master Teach 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


a ot 


You Music! 


OU can take music lessons under America’s great Master 
Teachers in the privacy of your home at small cost. You 
can learn to play or teach any branch of music in a short 

time, with the same ease and success as though you came to 
Chicago to study. You can thus satisfy your musical ambi- 
tion, whether for pleasure, accomplishment, or professional . 


success, and earn a Diploma, 


or the Degree of Bachelor of 


Musie from the only recornized Conservatory of Music giving 
lessons by the University Extemsion Method. Which of 
these courses most interests you? 


Piano 


Students’ or Teachers’ Normal Training Courses, 
by William H. Cherwoed, one ef America’s most 


famous teachers and concert players, pupil of 
Kullak, Deppe and Liszt. 


Cornet 


Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. 
Weldon, America’s greatest teacher of the 


cornet, famous soloist and kand leader. 


Violin 


pupil of Dancla. 


by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist, 


e_. by Samuel Siegel, world’s most eminent man- 
Mandolin dolinist. Includes transposition and editing. 


by the greatest 


Guitar 
Banjo banjoist. 

Reed Organ 
Voice 
Harmony 


by Geo. Crampton, 
noted English baritone. 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe, both eminent composers and 


of guitarists—William Foden. 


Special attention to fingering. 
by Frederick J. 


Bacon, America’s renowned 


by Frank W. Van Dusen, well known 
teacher and organist. 


conductors. This Harmony Course includes 
Counterpoint, Composition, Orchestration. 


A Complete Conservatory Course by Mail 


The University Extension Conservatory, by adoptin 
laced home music study beyond question as to 


Instruction Method, has 


the Personal 


results. These wonderful home study music lessons, under great American 
and European teachers, are endorsed by Paderewski and other world- 
renowned musical authorities. The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours from the day you enroll. 


today telling us the course 
— Cornet, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, R 


ou are interested in— 
eed 


. rgan, Voice, Harmony—and we will send at once 
Free Catalog with complete details of the course you want. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


6085 Siegel-Myers Building 


Chicago, Illinois 





USE The Rig ht Nord 


in The Right Place 





You can select the exact word to make 
your meaning absolutely clear—to give 
“punch” and “power” to a proposed letter, 
advertisement, speech, sermon, article, re- 
port or story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard 
book, “Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prep- 
ositions.” Without it you may be wast- 
ing half of the power of your thoughts in 
weak expression. $1.50 net; by mail $1.62. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville,N. Y. , 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and most success 
fulschoolin the world ning allforms of defective speech b 
advanced natural method. Writetoday. North-Western 
for Stammerers,Inc., 2711Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


EYE WATER 


strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
ti ideal eye wash,. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help keep you. 





Dr. Isaac 
‘| Thompson’s 








At All ists or sent by 
35c Mail Upon f ceipt of Price 


Write for our Booklet. It is FREE 
p JOHN L. THOMPSON SCNS & CO. 
=~ 178 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


















Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


Duty makes us do things well, but 
Love makes us do them beautifully. 
Phillips Brooks. 


CHEERING SOME ONE ON 


Don’t you mind about the triumphs, 
Don’t you worry after fame; 
Don't you grieve about succeeding, 
Let the future guard your name. 
All the best in life’s the simplest, 
Love will last when wealth is gone; 
Just be glad that you are living, 
And keep cheering some one on. 


Let your neighbors have the blossoms, 
Let your comrades wear the crown; 
Never mind the little setbacks 
Nor the blows that knock you down. 
You'll be there when they’re forgotten, 
You'll be glad with youth and dawn, 
If you just forget your troubles, 
And keep cheering some one on. 


There’s a lot of sorrow round you, 
Lots of lonesomeness and tears; 
Lots of heartaches and of worry 
Through the shadows of the years. 
And the world needs more than triumphs, 
More than all the swords we’ve drawn ; 
It is hungering for the fellow 
Who keeps cheering others on. 
Selected. 


VISION 


Why does humanity suffer? I ask you 
to look at this question for a moment. 
If the soil is able to produce so many 
articles of food and the world cries out 
‘“Over-production,’”’ is that the cause of 
hunger? You ask a manufacturer why 
the people have not sufiicient clothing, 
and he will tell you we are making too 
many clothes. Go to a shoe man and he 
says ‘‘Over-production. ”’ 

The soil is capable of feeding all the 
“ace and a hundred times more; there is 
inventive machinery which increases our 
productive capacity almost without limit; 
there is not a factor lacking for fortune 
and health for the whole world except 
the ene thing the prophets declared thou- 
sands of years ago, and that one thing 
is—vision.—Albert C. Grier. 


NUGGETS 


Remember yesterday’s crank is to- 
day’s leader and to-morrow’'s hero.— 
Irvin S. Cobb. 


Every sword has two edges and the 
man who wounds with one, wounds him- 
self with the other.— Victor Hugo. 


Make your atmosphere true. Your 
thought and spoken word determine your 
atmosphere. Both must be at one, and 
always remain at one, with your purpose 
and desire.—Floyd B. Wilson. 


Discouragement flies before thethought 
of God when we become conscious of our 
partnership with Him.—O. S. Marden. 


Great natures are they who help you 
to find yourself. The others simply find 
you.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


‘IT wonder,’’ mused Marcia, ‘‘if that 
is what freedom comes to in the end— 
not the opportunity to do as one pleases, 
but the opportunity to choose the right?’’ 
—Sarah Comstock in *‘The Valley of 
Vision. ’’ 

By loving whatever is lovable in those 
around us, love will flow back from them 
to us, and life will become a pleasure 
and not a pain.—A. P. Stanley. 


Hope sees a possible fountain. Faith 
draws the water. Love distributes the 
water to others.—J. H. Jowett. 


Our thoughts are the rudder of our 
life. Let us then always steer straight. 
—Shannon. 


Search thine own heart, what paineth 
thee 
In others, in thyself may be; 
All dust is frail, all flesh is weak; 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek: 
Whittier. 


A servant with this clause 
lakes drudgery divine: 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 
George Herbert. 


Music is to the mind what air is to the 
body. —Flato. 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


| Tis series is made up largely of standard classics 


in general demand in the schools, hey are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools ang 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English, 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes ang 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also cop. 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for schoo] 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
book, When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 


~ 


Evangeline. Longfellow, Biographical sketc), 
INtrOdUCLION ANA VOTES .eececeeeccereceeeceesers 10¢ 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow, 
LNLTOGUCLION, NOLES... cececeeccvecveccecsorcsess 10¢ 
Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell. Biograyhica! 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, Outlines] Qe 
Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biographicalskete), 
introductiun, notes, outlines and questions....10¢ 
Giveat Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographica| 
sketch, introduction, notes, qucstions, Outlines] Qe 


oe 


or 


oe 


1L Browning’s Poems, Selected poems, with 
NOES ANG OULTINES ... ccevecereee soveeeee coves 10¢ 
13° Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines forstudy..... 10¢ 
15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduction, 
BGUGE, DUGUMCB rs cence ss sauce yee cetaseseesee os 10¢ 
17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Lonzfellow’s poctry for children of the primary 


grades, With explanations, language exercises, out. 
lines, written and oral work, selected poenis, 10¢ 
19 A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. Com. 






plete With Motes ......eeeees ec erecevececccreces Oc 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Complet 
WITH NOLES. cccccccccccesersvce.secseces cvevoeves 10¢ 
23 Familiar Legends, Inez N. Mclee. A bookot 
old tales retold for young people,.....ceeeeeees 10¢ 
25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Mclee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades.....10¢ 
27 Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
and vocabulary......ees psbbebeSeneeeeaseeseawan 15¢ 


29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, II Pense. 
roso, Comus, Lycidas Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F,. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago, Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Iditor, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques. 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...10¢ 


Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson, (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Ilooper. Thomas C, Biaisdell, Supervis. 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing vocabulary... 1d5c 
33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Bio: etch, nu. 

merous notes, questions for s y on each cha; ter, 

crilticaitcomments and bibliography, malcing it the 

most complete edition published for class study, 

Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 

lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Super. 

vising Ikditor. 238 pages. Paper.....c.ccesees 20¢ 
34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....35¢ 
35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio. 
graphicals!:.tch, the reign and character of James 
V irom “Tales of a Granc/ather,’’ pronouncing 
vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 
A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 
Dansville, N. ecvcccccvccccccccccoes LOC 


Literature of the ible. Matthias R. Heilig. 
This is ascholar'y, familiar and reverential treat- 
ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 
POINE.. ccc oe 5 
39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 
With introduction and notes by Ldward A. Parker, 
Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 
iug most of the essays used in school work, and 
including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, 216 pages.....cccccccessees: L5e 
Julius Caesar, Shakespeare. With introduc 
tion, notes and questions by Thomas C, Blaisdell, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 
Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 
tion, scholarly and clear ; especially adapted for 
MOO BUN is nnc6h.cus5' oasse0sened ends: sonsaaker 15e 
43 Maebeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 
notes, and questions Ly Thomas C, Blaisdell, Vh.D., 
LL.D. Uniform with No, 41........+6+ ccocccee doe 
45 Merchant of Venice, Shakespeare, With id- 
troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas ¢. 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No, 4i L5e 
47 As You Like It, Shakespeare. With intr- 
duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 
dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A, 
Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Uniform with No. 41...... eae ass baen cae oseecees 15¢ 
Poe’s Taies, (Selected.) With introduction and 
notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph. B. The selections, 
eizht in number, cover the required reading it 
most schools, including Liseia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Maelstrom, 176 pages...15¢ 
61 A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 
tional stories. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B.......0+++-100 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates. This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LU.D., 
President Pennsylvania State Colleze, This will 
be a valuable book for school ase, and for students 
Ot BIMBO so csscksass ey ee 20¢ 
65 The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erctt Hale. With Biographical sicetch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by IloraceG 
srown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass......++ 10c 
Democracy and the War. Edited with intro 
duction and notes by Samuel H, Dodson. Sevell- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wils0l. 
“Severing Diplomatic Relations with Germany, 
First and Second ‘‘War Messages,’’ ‘‘ Program 0 
the World’s Peace”’ (containing the famous four 
teen points), and others equally epoch-making are 
included, together with Lloyd George’s address 00 
“The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K, Lane’s ‘Why We Ar 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text ior classes in Eng 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School. Heavy P& 
per covers. 162 pages...... PPYTTTTITITT TTT 


Published Jointly By 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville. N.Y: 
Hall & McCreary, 4345o. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Order from Most Convenient Point 
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The Open Door to a 


Bigger Income 


FOR WOMEN 


Have you said to yourself, ‘ ‘I met earn 
more money, how can | do it?’’ — How 
would you like to spend a delightful fall and winter 
traveling, with a salary to start, all railroad fare 
paid, and an immediate opportunity to increase your 
income? If you have had teaching experience with 
some normal school or college training, are ambi- 
tious, free to travel extensively, and between 25 and 40 
years of age, I would like to tell you about the openings we 
are going to have this fall in our regular sales organization 

whe men who really wan e more are now 
cerning "$200 to $400 er month, 

Pe) such information as will make your application stand 

ut from the mass, including age, education and experience. 


Address: S.J. GILLFILLAN, Secretary, 
F.E. Compton &Co., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 














Travel in the South 
| This Winter 

‘EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for two 
well-dressed, intelligent sales women | 
to travel: age from 25 to 40; must. 
[have good personality, to call on a 
'selected list of club women; married | 
women not considered; must be foot- | 
loose; preference given to school. 
teachers. Railroad fare and salary 
to start. Write, phone or wire | 


T. J. PHILIPS 
Dept. N, 506 Monroe Bldg., Chicage | 


Eight Inches Square, 


ANGEL FOOD CAKE Five Inches High, I teach 


you to make them; also other cakes, They sell for 
$3.00 per loaf—profit $2.00. My methods are origin- 
aland different. Never fail. Particulars Free. 

MRS. GRACE OSBORN, Box 112, Bay City, Michigan. 














A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas; 

the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 
PRESS, bept. 27, Auburn, N.Y. 








Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 

We tay sy, pune harmless. No Scars. Booklet free. 
rite toner enclosing 3. We teach beauty culture. 

MAHLER, 422- X Mahler Fark, Providence, R. 4. 


NEW INVENTION—SOMETHING GooD 
Au steel cutter, cuts 20 different veretables, 

years, one-quarter minute to clean, 
7600 users in Cincinnati. Must be seen to be appreciated, 
Agents and Ladies’ Aid § Societies wanted. Big 
profits. Sample, 60 cents, postaid. Order now. 


Ed. C. Meyer Co, i 252 2 Orland Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 


WRITE NEWS ITEMS 


and short stories. Experience unnecessary; details free 








*t rust, 


Hut 


Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis. Mo. | naturalized, are citizens, and as citizens 





KODAK FILMS 
Developed, any size 5c each. Prints, any size 8c each. 
This is NOT a special trial offer, but our REGULAR price. 
Superior service. 
L. CO., 291 Ludiow Avenue, Cincinnati 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


fosasin $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence Course 
Producers League, 334 8t. Louis, Mo, 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 
Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds. 
IMPERIAL ComPANy, D5, ~ - Parsons, KANSAS. 


ATTENTION t IMPROVE YOUR PENMANSHIP! 


EASY MAIL LESSONS, Address: 
PRINCE, 130 West 104 Street, New York 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY ACT OF AUG. 24, 1912 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and PRIMARY PLANS 
published monthly at Dansville, New York, for 

October I, 1919. 

Editors, W. J. Beecher, Grace B. Faxon, Dans- 
ville, N.Y.,and Mrs. Elizabeth P.Bemis, E vanston, 
Ill; ; Managing Editor, W. J. Beecher, Dansville, 
N. Y.; ; Business 7 ae F. A. Owen, Dansville, 
N. Y.; Publisher, F. A, Owen Publishing Com- 
pany, Dansville, N y 

Owners: (Names and addresses of stockholders 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
stock.) Jolin C, Benedict, Elmira Heights, N.Y.; 
Alexander Lieb Estate, ‘Hornell, Ns. wot Wa v: 
Beecher, Dansville, N.Y.; W.B. Bundy,Dansville, 
N.Y.; A.E. Owen, Dansville, N.Y.; HKlizabeth H, 
Beecher, Dansville, N, ¥.3 Buds Owen, Dansville, 
me ese Grace F. Owen, Dansville. N. Y¥.: W. W. 
Miller, Wellsboro, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs, C. B. Clark, 
Salem; W. Va.; H. G. Fowler, Dansville, N. 7: 
|: & Russell, bee a Ohio; Mrs. Martha’ 
JY. Chas. E. Gardner, 














A. I. Burdick, Portville, } 
Chicago, Ill. 

Kuown bondholders, mortgagees, aud other 
security holders, holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities : 

University Bank, Alfred, N. Y.; First National 
Bank, Addison, N. Y. John C. Benedict, Elmira 
Heigiits, a. 3 BF vant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; W. B. Bundy, Dausville, N.Y.; Bank of 
Steuben, Hornell, N, Y.; Citizens National B: ank, 
Hornell, N. Y.; LeRoy National Bank, LeRoy, 
N. Y.; First National Bank, W ellsboro, Pa.;: 
Merchants & Farmers National Bank, Dansville, 

+; John Focht, Wellsboro, Pa. 
F. A. ow EN 
Pres. aud Mgr. F. A. O. Pub. Co. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1oth day 
of October i919. JosEPH'C. THOMSON, 
{SEAL} Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 1921.) 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary. A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S, Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


Recently I saw an advertisement which stated 
that a certain school was prepared to teach audit- 
ing and public service corporation accounting. Will 
you tell me where I may find a textbook which will 
furnish practice problems of these natures ?—Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
Astor Place, New York City, gives 
courses in modern business problems, 
such as you reter to, and should be able 
to tell you what textbook is required, 
and where to find it. Or, inquire of the 
school whose advertisement you have 
seen. 

Please tell what states grant pensions to their 
teachers, and how long a teacher must teach before 
she is entitled toa pension. Iscredit given a teacher 
on the pension should she change states ?— Menom- 
inee, Michigan. 

Twenty-four states, including Michi- 
gan, have provided for general state- 
wide pensioning of teachers (New Jer- 
sey, Rhode Island and Maryland without 
contributions) ; or have authorized or di- 
rected municipalities or districts to pro- 
vide and pay retiring allowances, usually 
embodying the contributory feature. 
The term of service entitling one to a 
pension varies from twenty-five to forty 
years, sometimes with limitations as to 
age, or to service entirely within the 
district or the state. Maximum annui- 
ties are $200, $500, $650, and $800. As 
the pension regulations are not at all 
uniform among the states, your question 
as to the credit given is best answered 
in the state or states where the ex- 
change is made. 

Are children born in the United States citizens of 
the United States, and will they be able to vote 
when they reach age, if their parents were born 
in foreign countries and have not taken out natural 
ization pape rs since coming to this country ? We 
had quite an argument about this question in school 
and | wish to know definitely.—N. M., Illinois, 

Your question is answered without 
need of argument in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution, Article 
IV, Section 1, beginning: ‘‘All persons 
born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereot, 
are citizens of the United States and of 
the state wherein they reside.’’ That 
means, of course, that all children born 
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| school children to keep a record of health chores? 





| later recapture; of ‘‘drives’ 
| front of two or three up to fifty, 


| on one side or the other; sometimes of 
| retreat, 


| 


| resentatives in the legislature of a state 





here, even of foreign parents not yet 


have the right to vote when otherwise 
eligible to the privilege. 
Where can Health Crusade Cards be obtained for 


—Mammoth Spring, Arkansas, 

At the office of the National Associa- 
tion for Study and Prevention of ‘luber- 
culosis, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York City; Charles M. De Forest, 
Secretary. ‘his society stands for the 
**Modern Health Crusade.’’ At the 
office, it is said, ‘‘telegrams come in 
by the score’’ ordering many thousands 
of health score cards at atime, and many 
hundreds of the silver knight badges. 
The National Association ‘‘has printed 
and sold at cost four hundred thousand 
of the health chore ‘score cards’.’’ 


1. What does a cubic yard of sand weigh? 2. (a) 
Who is the Representative from Jackson County to 
the United States Congress? (b) Who are the Sen- 
ators to United States from Minnesota? (c) Who 
is the Jackson County Representative to St. Paul? 
3. Please give some battles and generals of the 
world’s war.—Subscriber, Minnesota, 

1. A cubic yard of bank sand weighs 
2500 pounds; one of torpedo sand, 3000 
pounds. 2. (a) Jackson County is in the 
Second Congressional District of Minne- 
sota. The Representative of that dis- 
trict is Franklin F. Ellsworth of Man- 
kato. (b) The U. 8. Senators are Frank 
B. Kellogg of St. Paul, and Knute Nel- 
son of Alexandria. (c) Names of rep- 


are not given in general statistics. Make 
inquiry of authorities in Jackson County. 
8. The record of this war is not of bat- 
tles so much as of attacks upon towns 
and cities, with capture and perhaps 
’ along some 
even 
ninety miles, as on the Italian-Austrian 
| frontier; of breaking through the line, 
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VERY talk on personal hygiene 

which you give your pupils 
should emphasize the care of the 
teeth. Many children’s diseases 
are directly caused from lack of 
attention to the teeth. The earlier 
children are taught to care for their 
teeth, the less pain and trouble they 
will have throughout their lives. 
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For the primary grades, daily 
tooth brush drill is essential. Each 
child should use a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush, for it cleans the 
teeth thoroughly. Its curved 






LEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 









TO- 
Mane 


3 c 
AND INNER 


handle makes it possible to reach 
the back of the back teeth. 













MEDIUM 





Teach the children to begin 
brushing at the back of the mouth. 
A rotary motion should be used 
as the Pro-phy-lac-tic is slowly 
worked forward. This motion per- 
mits the tufted bristles 
to reach between the 
teeth and thoroughly 
cleanse the mouth. 


MARKED WITH ONE OF THESE IDENTIFYING 
SYMBOLS YOUR BRUSH HUNG ON ITS HOOK 


TOOTH 





REG IN US. PAT. OF F. DRIES QUICKLY AND AWWA AS TTS OWN PLACE. 


sums\ \ 23 QO 













You will find our 
free booklet, “Tooth 
Truths,” very helpful 
in your work. Write 
for it today. 


THE 


























Florence Mfg. Co. 


Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Address 
425 Coristine Building 


Montreal 








as of the Germans finally, on a 
100-mile front. Among battles, most 


(Continued on page 69) 
















Your Choice! 


aa) Latest Winter Models in cull black or 






Your choice on approval! 
lighted with the stylish 
eautiful dress boots 








in at their splen- 

ta did selected leather. Send No 

Money—Simply mai! the cou- 
e565 







Absolutely 
oe free! A pair 
of ladies’ 














These beautiful boots will 
come at once from the Oldest 
and Largest House selling di- 
rect from the Shoe Market of the 
World. Keep your moncy until shoes 
arrive. Try them on in your own 
home. Enjoy their comfort. Note # 
their guaranteed quality. Let your 
friends admire their stunning style. Pay 
on arrival—examine these wonderful shoe 
atourrisk! Your money back if yo 


Boston Mail Order House, Dept. f137 Boston, Mass. 

Send high top dress boots I mark X, on approval. I will pay only 
$5.85 on arrival. If 1 am not satisfied you will return my money 
double quick. § risk nothing. Send stockings FREE, (Color ?. 
0 Black low heel 


0) Dark Tan low heel 


() Black high heel 
C) Dark Tan high heel 








Picture Screen 


Has Power of Expression greater 
even than the most forceful delivery 
of words. 

It is no longer a question of why 
use pictures—but how? 





The Victor Portable Stereopticon offers 


medium for projecting 
»on the sereen, 


the simplest, surest, 
the brilliant, life-size imag 
Powerful .Mazda or gas lamps to meet all 
conditions, Lenses supplied for all distances. 
Great lists of slides 
topics are available thru purchase or rental. 
Today—Write for trial terms on the “‘Aris- 
tocrat of Stereopticons.”’ Also ask for slide 
bulletin, 
The Manufacturers 
Victor Animatograph Company, Inc. 


203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lowa 






ustrating hundreds of 
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Solid Gold 


Send Your Name and We'll 
Send You a Lachnite j 


é bes been paid amet | 

, d now. Tell us which of the |} 

if Write Today Send Zold ringe illustrated abovo you wish |} 
(adies’ or men’s); Be sure to send finger size, 


Harold Lachman Co.,12 N. Michigan Av.Dept, go99 Chicago 9} 
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ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 


Postpaid 
Mailed in plain 


KNOWLEDGE 





CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 


wrapper 
AMERICAN PUB. 











Wr iters ication. 


Stories, Pooms, Plays, etc. are wanted for pub- 
Literary Bureau, N16, Hannibal,Mo, 











A New Christmas Carol 


(Continued from page 16) 


Christmas carol, isn’t he?’’ questioned 


Buddy 
“*Yes, Son, he is. 


conditions. 


both great and small. 


> 99 


will to men. 


‘*T’m glad the lark sang the new carol 
It makes me feel better. 
And just look at the snow—isn’t it 
pretty? And I am going to make a snow 
song into his 


for us, Father. 


man, and put a 
mouth. ”’ 
*‘All right, Son, go ahead.’’ 


new 


The Story of the First Christmas 


(Continued from page 24) 


now under dark shadows of overhanging 
trees, now out where the path was plain 
under the dim light of the stars, on and 
on, without stopping, until they at last 


reached the gate of Bethlehem. 

The watchman answered their loud 
knocking. 
to find the babe the angels had told 
about? 

*‘What babe? Angels? 
they talking about?’’ 

Perhaps the watchman, too, had been 
sleeping. Surely the babe must be in 
the village somewhere. 

No lighted palace windows, no hurry- 
ing of servants to and fro, no excited 
throng of people, no news passing from 
lip to lip of a Christ Child born—none of 
these things showed the searchers where 
to find the babe. But in some way the 
angel must have led them—led them to 
a lonely stable where a young man named 
Joseph and his gentle wife Mary had 
tried to make themselves as comfortable 
as possible for the night, because they 
could not get a room at the crowded inn. 

There, in a rough manger, on a bed of 
straw, lay the beautiful newborn babe. 
Something in the appearance of the child 
and in the faces of the parents told the 
shepherds that this was the Christ Child, 
the babe of which the angels sang. A 
holy, heaveniy peace seemed to rest upon 
the little family. With one look, the 


| shepherds fell on their knees and wor- 


| shiped 





“ 


their Lord and King who had 
come that night as a little babe to be the 
Saviour of his people. 

Then they hastened away, eager to tell 
everyone the glad news of the birth of 
the holy Christ Child. 

And so, now, every year in December, 
we celebrate our 
Christmas, the birthday of the Christ. 





| BACK COPIES OF DECEMBER 


ISSUES 
During the holiday season we re- 
ceive many orders for December is- 
sues—of the last five years, espe- 
cially. Weregret to announce that 
we have no December copies for the 
years 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 


The demand has exhausted these 
There is a limited number 


files. ( 
on hand of the December, 1918, 28- 


sue, which may be obtained at 20 


cents a copy. 


The best of the entertainment con- 
tained in 1914, 1915, and 1916 has , 
been put into our book ‘*Pieces i 

Y 


9? 


Plays for Christmas Days, 
Grace B. Faxon; price 35 cents. 


We are safe in saying that this 
book of Christmas entertainments ts 
excelled by none other in the variety 


and the originality of its contents. 


For he never sang 
to the world before under quite the same 
If this new treaty of peace 
we have made is rightly respected and 
interpreted it will mean not only peace 
for us but for every nation in the world, 
So we ean truly 
sing with the lark to-day this old and 
yet new carol—‘Peace on earth, good- 


Would he show them where 


What were 





FREE a DESIGNING 


SSONS 


Teachers, learn Dress Designing, during spare 
times, so as to design and make original clothes 
for yourself and friends, and to increase your salary 
by teaching this important and interesting subject. 


Dress Designers earn from $45 to $100 a week. 


Large descriptive book, containing sam le Jessons, 


ean be had, without charge. by writing a Fs my 


stitute, Dept. M862, Roc N. 


ester, 
the present edition is exhausted, 
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Choice Entertainment Material 
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PIECES*0PLAYS 
FOR CHRISTMAS DAYS 
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Pieces and Plays 


for Christmas Days 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon | 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Grades. 
Part ll—Recitations for Older Pupils. 
Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 


Part Il1I—Acrostics. 
Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes 


A collection of more than One Hundred Recitations and_ Songs, 


and many Dialogues and Plays. 


The Finest Assemblage of Christ. 


mas Material Ever Put into Book Form. Every recitation, be it a 
four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem requiring ten minutes to 
recite, is a worth-while piece that will delight an audience. The 
old favorites are here, many seldom found ina collection of this sort, 
and others written especially for this book. The great feature of the 
dialogues and plays is that many of them include a whole school- 
roomful of children, and others are so elastic that they may be used 


witha small or large number in the cast. 


A teacher often is per- 


plexed to find a play in which all the pupils may take some part, 
but this collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Santa Claus, 


| Christmas Plays and Exercises 


| By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


_ The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contained 
in this book are selected from our Series of Little Plays 
and Exercises which is well known to teachers. 
| have been written by authors who have had long experience in preparing 

school plays and every one has been successfully produced before publica- | 

tion, The plays included are: Christmas Secrets ; The Real Santa Claus ; | 
Christmas Joys and Christmas Toys ; What Santa Brought; An Interview | 
with Santa Claus; The Truly Believers ; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace | 
of Kriss Kringle ; The Captive Jack Frost ; A Christmas Carol; A Visit to j 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made up 
of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of 
which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
‘‘Jest ’Fore Christmas”’ or Riley’s ‘ ‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy a copy? Our 
new book belonging to the famous ‘‘ Pieces and Plays” 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 
like verses imaginable, The second part of the book is devoted to 


Dislogues and Plays for little people. 


The 


This book is just the one to 


turn to when you are looking for a “piece” or a “play” for Friday 
afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 


occasions that are scattered through a school year. 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Plays’’ series. 








gladdest holiday — | 


192 Pages. 


Pieces and Plays for Special D 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


This is one of the most popular books in our ‘‘Pieces and 
The contents consist of Quotations, Reci- 
tations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Music, Drills, Dances, 
Dialogues, Plays, and Programs for: 

New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, Easter, 
Arbor and Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day, and Peace Day. 

Teachers will find this book invaluable in arranging pro- 
grams for any of the above days, all of which should be 
observed in the schoolroom. 
best and most usable kind is provided for each occasion. 


Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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material for any occasion. 


days, or other Special Occasions, 


The Year’s Entertainments 
The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. 


The cor 


ntents 


of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be. used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 


While the arrange- 


Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 


PRICE $1.00, postpaid. 


choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of 


The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 
51% x 8% inches) well bound in silk cloth. 





Ring Exercises. 














thirteen Games, several of them with accompanying musi 
Directions for every movement are given, 
from photographs, showing exact positions. Price, 30 Cents, postpaid. 


_F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


Health and Grace Giving Exercises 


By Lucia M. Wiant. Fortunately for the health of children, it is not now necessary to plead the 
cause of a gymnastic course. Physical culture has become a necessity, Educators realize that there 
must be the three-fold development—heart, mind and body—to perfect the child’s education. Every 
teacher believes that pupils do better brain work for having daily systematic bodily exercise. This 
book, prepared by a teacher of experience, furnishes just the material needed for best results in 
that line. Exercises are provided for Grades fromthe Third tothe Sixth, and include Leg, Foot, 
| Trunk, Hand and Wrist, Head, Combination, Lunging, Marching and Seat Exercises. There are also 


i ic. Also a Wand Drill, Dumb Bell Drill and 








and the book is profusely illustrated 


Dansville, N. Y. | 
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A NEW IDEA IN TEXTBOCKS 


Graded Language 
and Composition 


=> Book I---For 






































Third Grade 
\Graded Language and 
and Compuaiien | Beginners 
waunonn in Language 
iD THIRD GRADE 2 says tg 
‘Book II--For 
Bi the Fourth 
Grade 
ee 10 CENTS 
PER COPY 











two volumes of a new series of 

Language and Composition books 
which present a new claim upon the 
child’s interest and fill a need that has 
long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 


“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 


There is a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

Book I for the Third Grade and Beginners 
in Language, and Book II for the Fourth 
Grade are nowin print. Volumes for higher 
grades are in course of preparation. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more coct!y books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 
1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 
2. Dramatization. 
3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Constructive Work. 
4. “Fairy” Method in teaching the “Help- 
ing Words.” 
5. Pronunciation Drills. 
6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 
7. Suitable Poems, with suggestions for 
teaching and study. 
8. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 
9. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 
10. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can be made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. 

Pupils develop habits by practice and in 
these books they will find that the construc- 
tive work is actually appealing and that it 
has a close application to their pireen _ 
“Graded L andC ” with 
its abundance of practical and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
weil arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication, 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


(1) have just published the first 








Price, Ten Cents per volume, postpaid. 
Ten dollars will buy 100 Copies, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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important was the Marne, Sept., 1914; 
others of importance were battles of the | 
Yser, of Verdun, the Somme, the Aisne, 
Flanders, Cambrai; and, after American 
troops were engaged, Chateau-Thierry, 


St. Mihiel, the Meuse-Argonne, besides 
many others. French Generals in the 
war: Petain, Nivelle, Joffre, Fer- 


dinand Foch, Commander-in-Chief of 
Allied Forces, 1918; British Generals: 
Byng, French, Sir Douglas Haig, Com- 
mander of British Forces on western 
front, 1918; Italian Generals: Cadorna, 
Diaz; United States: Gen. John J. 
Pershing, Commander of American Ex- 
peditionary Forces in Europe; Admiral 
Benson, Chief of Naval Operations 
abroad; Admiral Sims, Commander of 
American Fleet in European waters; 
German Generals: Von Kluck, Von Bue- 
ow, Mackensen, Von Hindenburg, 
Ludendorff. 

1, What is meant by standardized test? 2. What 
is meant by pedagogical scale? 3. (a) Mention at 
least three standaraized tests and (b) three peda- 
gogical scales.~-Subscriber, Calitornia. 

1. Itis an ‘‘educational measurement,” 
one of the new methods of measuring 
and testing a pupil’s general intelligence, 
or knowledge of a special subject, ac- 
cepted and used as a standard. 2. A 
pedagogical scale is the method or test 
applied as means of determining a pu- 
pil’s intellectual capacity, quickness or 
dullness of apprehension, knowledge ac- 
quired, also physical condition—health, 
fatigue, eyesight, ete. 3. (a) Three 
among standardized tests, used in the 
Thorndike Psychological Examinations 
(for intelligence, not information) at Co- 
lumbia and New York Universities: the 
Mate ‘lest, selecting two similar objects, 
one from each of two diagrams of mis- 
cellaneous objects or figures; the Ratio 
Test, also aselection from miscellaneous 
objects of the one having the same re- 
lation to a third object in Jine that the 
second has to the first; a third test may 
be in mathematics, or in words and sen- 
tences, calling also for selections and 
conclusions. (b) The Binet-Simon Scale, 
a measuring scale for intelligence; scale 
of Terman and Childs, in same line but 
more extended; the Thorndike Scale for 
Penmanship. 

1. What is the meaning of V. M. S.C. ?—Bellevue, 
Iowa. 2. What do tae Ietiers Ss stand for, which 
are seen so often on legal papers ?—Stratton, Maine. 

1. It is very difficult to find the mean- 
ing of an unusual abbreviation like this, 
apart from the connection in which it is 
used. A probable interpretation is Vet- 
erinary Medicine Staff Corps,’’ (sug- 
gested by favor of Wilmington Dispatch 
Information Bureau). 2. SS., or ss., 
supposed to be a contraction of ‘‘scilicet,” 
‘“namely,’’ is commonly translated or 
read ‘‘to wit’’ or ‘‘namely.’’ In ecclesi- 
astical documents, particularly records 
of early councils, SS. is used as an ab- 
breviation for ‘‘subscripsi,’’ ‘I have un- 
dersigned.’’ §.S., the mark on the col- 
lar of the Chief Justice of England, 
stands for Saint Simplicius. 

I have lately come across some new and interest- 
ing nicknames of our cities, Fleace help me to lo- 
cate them. 1. Which city is called the Oleander 
City? 2. The Insurance City? 3. The Lyons of 
America? 4. The Saintly City? 5, The City of 
Certainties? 6. The Electric City? 7. The City 
Worth While? 8. The City of the Plains? 9. The 
Zenith City? 10. The Bluff City? 11. The Whaling 
City ? 12. The Heart of the Commonwealth? This 
is probably a city in Massachussetts, but which 
one? 13. The City of the Hour? 14. 'The City of 
the Angels? 15. The City of the Rocks ?—Southern 
Subscriber. 

Most of these names explain them- 
selves. The cities are: 1. Galveston, 
Texas. 2. Hartford, Conn., home of 
several large insurance companies; called 
also Charter Oak City. 3. Paterson, 
N. J., from its silk manufactures. 4. 


St. Paul. Salt Lake City is called City 
of the Saints. 5. Des Moines, Iowa. 6. 
Seranton, Pa. 7. St. Joseph, Mo. 8. 


Denver. 9. Duluth. The full title is 
‘‘Zenith City of the Unsalted Sea,’’ an 
appropriate name, and one that only a 
poet could have chosen. 10. Memphis. 
11. New Bedford. 12. Worcester. 13. 
Dallas. 14. Los Angeles; also called the 
Metropolis of the West. 15. Nashville. 


i e tion, Itchingand Burning 
of the Eyes or Eyelids; 


“2 Drops” After the Movies, Motoring or Golf 
wiil win your confidence. Ask Your Druggist 
for Murine when your Eyes Need Care. M-13 
MURINE EYE REMEDY CO., CHICAGO 





A Wholesome, Cleansing, 
Refreshing and Healing 
Lotion— Murine for Red- 
ness, Soreness, Granula- 
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Chair Desks for all children 
over 
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Buddies 


x Every Boy and Girl Loves to Play 


THEY WOULD ENJOY STUDYING TOO 
IF IT WERE MADE EASY FOR THEM 





When you were a child wouldn’t you have 


games, valuables, 
bles or sheets of paper dolls 
that was just the right height so that 
your feet were always on the 
your back held in just the right 
tion, a desk that could be raised and 
lowered to just the right height for your 
eyes and elbows and either tilted 
level for writing or playing games or at an 
angle so that the big geography or the story 
book were he!d comfortably 
‘can’t spill ink well,’’ 
yourself up to the window on rainy af- 
ternoons and back under the lamp evenings? 
Over 400,060 of these Moulthrop Desks 
tate in the Union and hundred: 
for home work, 


“st size 
chers 
ng theiry 


to act as agents and help the 
varents these” 





studied more if you had had a chair desk 
for your very own—with a big drawer in 
which to keep your books, pens, pencils, 


like string and mar- 
a chair 


and 
posi 


floor 


almost 


for reading—a chair 
that you could 


are now in use in public | 
of grown-ups H 
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Moulthrop “‘Buddie”® Desk Co., | 


120 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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and smooth—for armpits, limbs, face or arms. 
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Special bocklet and generous sample sent for 3c. 


— 
YES BA Depilatory Powder 
FOR REMOVING HAIR 
Removes hair the dainty way in less than 10 minutes. 
loes mot coarsen or stimu 
Successful for over 65 years and is endorsed by ladies all over the world. 5uc at all dealers or mailed 
rect. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Price out of U.S. 
HALL & RUCKEL, Inc., 355 Washington St., 








Quick and simple—leaves skin white 
are later hair growth. 


75c. 


New York 
0G... 0G... 206.0. 0c__ 0c... 0... 0c New Yo _f} 





GENUINE 


Guaranteed fiatucx Pocketbook 


qhe. ‘American Bankroll’’—1920 Model. Combination Bille 
Coin purse. Cardan id Photo case, 3x4 3-4 inches closed, 
t fine Blac po Grain Genuine Leather for only 79c post: 
Free (et ooo joz.) Any name engraved in 23-Karat Goid 
ree (city, 20ee fivom number 20c, Fraternal Emblems 25c 
xtra). Places for ay dy coins, cards, photos and check 
book. 48. Diary, ‘brimful of nee ssary and inter- 
estin: ‘Also sold in a Soft Morocco Grain at 
$1.2 yo OF Suncay Pocket 
nm returning your [5 
Fourteenth annual catalog free with 
orders or sent alone for 10c pos’ 


U. S. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY 


-page Memo- 
information. 
er 


Entablished 1906 C22) 
Dept. 84-D 1068-10 W. Lake St., Chicago Incorporatedi9i0 (WENTINICA 






719¢ 


| 7 
Postpaid 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 
Fits any Pocket 


For Ladiesand 
Gentlemen 


i) USLG CO 1919 





A WEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 
Tells how. 2c Postage, ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 
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Only $100 


and _ Trial 


Eeep the New low Edioon son Amberola—Piison’s grea sreat phonogrs: nograph 
ith the diamon etylne~ene jour choice of records, for aay 
atin Bae aie a be tore AY mei ye Pin 
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rite today, or our New Edison Book and pictur : 08, JTC. 


®.K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist 2669 (dison Blk Chicago 
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EXOLOGY 





4 Illustrated. 
Allia one volume, 
$2.25 postp'd. 


Write for+Other People’s ar 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 758, Cute, 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D, 
impartsin one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impert to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge aY oung Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a MotherShould Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Shou!d!rpart to Her Yaughter. 
Medical pues et a Wife Should = 
1 Table of ( nts 
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simple, s afe home treatment 
; 15 years success in my practice, 
Moles (a Dry Up 
ar } Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 
“ WM. DAVIS, M. D. 


41409 State Street, 
N. Je 
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FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
27 Eleven Fables from A‘sop 
28 More Fables from Ajsop 
29 Indian Myths—Zushk 
140 Nursery Tales—7Zaylo» 
288 Primer from Fableland—Magunire 
Nature 
"1 Little Plant People 
2 Little Plant People—Part II 
30 Story of a Sunbeamn—J/i//ey 
31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
‘32 Patrietic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
104 Mother Goose Reader 
228 First Term Primer- 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle 
Beginners 
45 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
‘ 34 Stories from Grimm— /uylos 
» Little Red Riding Hood—Aeiter 
37 Jack and the Bez austalk—Rezter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 
Nature and Industry 
3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
39 Littie Wood Friends—J/ayne 
) Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 
41 Story of Wool—Afayne 
"42 Bird Stories from the 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe May flower—AL-Cabe 
45 Boyhoodof Washington—Aezter 
204 Boyhood of L, incoln—A'estey 
Literature 
2 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Ciauston 
“220 Story ofthe Christ Child 
262 Four Liltle Cotton-Tails—Smr7zth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smrtth 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Maguire 
300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
301 Patriotic Bushy ‘ails—Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
16 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
17 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
‘48 Nature Myths—A/elca// 
so Reynard the Fox—JSest 


Part I 


-Maguive 
Reader for 


Poets 


Cotton-Tails at 


‘to2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
74 Sun Myths—Aertes 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rertes 


176 Norse Lege nds, 1l—Rettes 

177 Legends of the Rhineland 

282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AfcCabe 
» The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
ree and Other Stories 

92 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 


Nature and Industry 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 
SI Story of Flax—JMayne 
52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
53 Story ofa Little Water Drop 
Mayne 
33 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Cvase 
137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
138 Aunt Martha’s Corner 
board—PartIII. Story of 
Currants and Honey 
203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
* 4 Story of Washington—Aeile? 
Story of Longfellow—McCaé 
1 Story oftheP ligrime—Porwers 
*44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Aush 
*s54 Story of Columbus—McCadse 
55 Story of Whittier—AlcCadbe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 


Mayne 


Cup- 
Rice, 


strong attr 
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active paper covers. 


"60 Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—J/cFee 

"64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Baker 

*65 Child Life in the Colonies— 
II (Peunsylvania)—Baker 

*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Aaker 

*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)— McCabe 

*6g Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—JA/cCade 

‘70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 

"132 Story of Franklin—/arzs 

*164 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 

*165 Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, aud some of Her Sisters 

*166 Louise on the Rhine andinu Her 
New IIfome, (Vos. 764, 165,166 are 
the stortes from “Seven Little 
Sisters” bv Jane Andrews) 

167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 


/ 


and Bonheur— Cranston 


aud 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 
Phoebe Cary 
"67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 
*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 
*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—Faxron 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—//alifax 
*>7 Story of Cotton—rown 


4d 


and 





*256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

4257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 
*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 


Goldilocks, 

304 Story-Lessons in Kveryday Man- 
ners— Bailey 

*312 Legends from Many Lands— 
Bailey 


FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Svown 
*o1 Story of Sugar—Avcites 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, 
and Cocoa)—rown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
203 The Sky Family—Venton 
"280 Making of the World—//erndon 
*281 Buildersof the World—//erndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—MaMcLr ide 
*g7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—A/-Cave 
*99 Story of Jefferson —A/cCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—J/c/ee 
*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—Mckane 
105 Story of Canada—.V/cCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—AfcCabe 
*107 Story of Robert Louis Steven- 
son—Bush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—IMNcelve 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thorne 
“141 Story of Grant—McAane 
*144 Story of Steain—JlcCale 
“145 Story of McKinley—Aic-Afride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
*179 Story of the Flag—ZAaker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of LaSalle—McLride 
*217 Story of Florence Niglitingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 


Coffee 





| 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 


It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 32 or more pages; 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


*168 Great European’ Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 

*246 WhatISaw in Japan—Grifis 

#247 The Chinese and ‘Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 

Agricultural 

*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumb 

*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine— Plumb 

History and Biography 

‘73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 

*74 Four More Great Musicians 

*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Frince)—Bush 

*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 

*160 Heroes of the Revolution 

*163 Stories of Courage—/ush 

187 Lives of Webster and Clay 

#188 Story of Napoleon—Lush 

*18g Stories of Heroism—/insh 

*197 Story of Lafayette—Lush 

198 Story of Roger Williams 

*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 

*224 Story of William Tell—Ha/llock 

253 Story of the Aeroplane 

*206 Story of Belgium—Grifis 

267 Story of Wheels—Bush 

*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 

*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 

Stories of the States 

508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 

509 Story of Georgia—DLerry 

511 Story of Illinois—Smith 

512 Story of Indiana—Clem 

513 Story of lowa—McFee 

515 Story of Kentucky—Eubank 

520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 

521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 

523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 











: New Titles Recently Added to This List 


275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young (Grade 5) 
301 Patriotic Bushy Tails (Grade 2 

305 Wee Willie Winkie (Grade 8) 

306 Howe’s Masquerade (Grade 8) 

307 The Chariot Race (Grade 7) 


308 Story of Peter Rabbit (Grade 2) 
310 Story of Frances Willard ( 
311 Story of Jerusalem (Grade 7) 

312 Legends from Many Lands (Grade 4) 
313 In Nature’s Fairyland (Grade 5) 
Send for a copy of our new descriptive catalogue of the Instructor Literature Series 


Grade 6) 








*134 Conquestsof Little Plant P cople 
*136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks I—Mcfee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—Mc/ve 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and 
Three Giants 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Re/ler 
*<6 Indian Children Tales—Aash 
“8 Stories of the Backwoods 
*>9 A Little New England Viking 
+51 Story of De Soto—Hatfield 
“2 Story of Daniel Boone—A’erie 
*83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—A’eiles 
*8s5 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors I (Whit- 
ney aud Fulton)—Ffares 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Far/s 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 


The 


Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson Judd 
+91 Story of Eugene Field— MeCahe 


*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Saker 

"182 Story of Joan of Arc—Mcler 
“207 Famous Artists—IIl—Reynolds 

and Murillo— Cranston 

*243 Famous Artists —III— Millet 
*245 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*o0 Fifteen Selections from Long- 

fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 
*“111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 

Kingsley 
"159 Little Lame Prince 
Mulock 
*171 Lolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 
*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 
*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 
*195 Night before Christmas 
Other Christmas Poems 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 

*202 Alice's Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroll 


(Cond.) 


and 
aud 





*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Dush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 


‘275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 


'g The Golden Touch—Hawlhorne 
+61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*ro8 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
"113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dogof Flanders— e/a Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove /ahamce 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—Fwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—a Ramee 
4208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectionus 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—/insh 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
[I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
4755 Chinese Fables and_ Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YBAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1o9 Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—JA/cFee 
249 Flowers and Birds of Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M., Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 
*115 Great European Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin) —Sush 








*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Hutchinson 
§33 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—AMaich 
*sjo Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utalh— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia -Shawkcey 
547 Story of Wisconsin— Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
“tt Rip Van Winkle—/ving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/ ving 
*22 Rab and His Friends—2rown 
*24 Three Golden Apples—//aw- 
thorne + 
*o5 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 
to26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 


*119 Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—/Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
aw The Story of Perseus 
3 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
“oT. ‘rhe Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 
(For various grades) 
226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories— Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
277 Thrift Stories—Beny, Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smrth 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


* 


well printed, 
Industries and 








300 Books at 6 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES [i<j 


OF SUPPLEMENTARY READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 
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SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 

*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/ellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wazttier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face,Rill from 

the Town Pum p—Hawtho» ne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 


(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley and 


Keats 
125 Selections from 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, 
by ‘Tennyson—Hallock 
*149 Man Without a Country, ‘The 
—Hale + 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—l/rving 
196 The Gray Champion-//awthorne 
213 Poems of ‘Thomas Moore—Sel, 
214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from 
peare—Selected 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
I1I—Grammar—/azon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 
*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 
(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Afneid — Church 
(Cond.) 
*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture—Hezli, 
*252 ‘The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
254 Storyof ‘The-Talisman” (Scott) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged—IVeekes 
*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—//e ilig 
*261 Selected Tales of a Wayside Inn 
—Long fellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed)—Heilia 
*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wlson 
*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 


"17 Enoch Arden—Zennyson f 
"18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowe// + 
*i9g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*120 Rime of the Ancient Mariner ¢ 
“127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*1o9 Julius Ceesar—Selectious 
130 Henry the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
“142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Canto Il + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—ZLong fellow 
148 IHloratius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*1so Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
sou Oration—/Vebster t+ 
*151 Gold Bug, The—/ve 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—BAyron + 


The Merchant 


as told 


Shakes- 


lake— 


aud Other 


*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II ¢ 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 


Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
#158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson— 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Addison 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
Iv—Advanced—Faxon 
237 Lay of the last Minstrel—.Scott 
Introduction and Canto I ¢ 
276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion) — Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*3c6 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
alory notes. 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 6 Cents Each. Postage, 1 Cent per copy extra. Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 7 2c per dozen or $6.00 per hundred. 








*Limp Cloth Binding ? 





The titles indicated 
an asterisk (*) 
are supplied also in limp cloth = at l0c per copy. 








Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 72 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 6 cent edition with the understanding that if they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 72 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 








)@-Send P. 0. Money Order for all amounts less than $5.00. THIS IS IMPORTANT. See Notice on Page 2. 


PUBLISHED (| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


JOINTLY BY | HALL & MCCREARY, 434 So. WABASH Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ow | 
Did It’ 


Here is a book that will delight and in- 
terest you from the very moment that 
you openit. It is literally packed with 
helpful plans and suggestions gleaned 


from the schoolroom experiences of hun- 
dreds of teachers. 


Why “How I Did It” Was 
Published 


TEACHERS: How many times in the course 
of your schoolroom experience have you found your- 
self confronted with a situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, or how many times have 
you wished that you might be shown the easiest, 
quickest and most effective way of doing some par- 
ticular thing ? 

Have you not fcl* on such occasions that you would 
like to talk with other teachers in regard to these 
little problems and diffi- 
culties and find out how 
they succeeded in over- 
coming them? 

Our real object in the 
publication of ow 
Did It” is to make it 
possible for you to do 

this. 

For twenty years teach- 
ers of city, village and 
rural schools have sent to 
Normal Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans clever de- 
vices to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 


te 











Dea gereno, & 
too 








———nerieemeeceeenel evolved out of the exig- 

ency of the moment. 

0c Per Copy These have been pub- 
Postpaid lished in the journal ev- 


ery month under the 
head ‘“Teachers’ Hc!p-One-Another Club,”’ and the 
department has become one of the most popular in 
the magazine. 

Because of the very large number of requests 
which we have received for back numbers of the 
magazine from subscribers who desired to avail 
themselves of, more of the helps which they had 
found in the ‘‘Help-One-Another’’ department, we 
finally concluded to publish “‘How I Did It,” a_ book 
containing the most helpful of all the material that 
has appeared in this department, 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Eachof these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher’s 
own language) how she did some particular thing in 
away which proved highly satisfactory in her school 
and which she submitted for publication in the“Help- 
One-Another Club’’ of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans in order that other teachers might receive 
the benefit of her experience, 


Even the most 
sanguine teacher 
who orders this 
book will be sur- 
prised when sheex- 
aminesit. She will 
find a greater 
wealth of material 
than ever before 





The contents of “‘How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in cach. 

YUMBER Or 
TOPICS IREATE 








was contained in a School Management... 69 
volume of its size | Arithmetic .................. 39 
and price. The Language...--. ee 
helps and devices | Geography 
in “Spelling’’ alone Spelling .........-. RY: 
~forty-eight of | History---.-..-.. ES Seicats 
them — are well Writing... EOE ee 
worth the price of Reading sala Niaichbiay Casas wenwtbits 
the book. Hygiene .............. e 
“How I Did It” Decoration ant Ast bce 30 
will help you to “a Sete. 35 
solve the thousand Domestic Science........ 





and one little prob- Manual Training... i 


lems whicharecon- || Music.....-.:.:.-000. -- 20 
Stantly arising in Gasses:.....:. : m4 
the schoolroom, It Seat Work...........0.--:08 

will make your Schoolroom Holidays.. "G4 
work easier and at || Miscellaneous .........-.... 47 








the same time en- 
able you to obtain 
better results. You need this book and the cost is 
so small that you cannot afford to be without it. 


“How I Did It” contains 320 pages printed in clear, 
readable type on a good grade of paper. It is bound 
in limp cloth covers and is as well made i in every re- 
spect as books which are sold at much higher prices. 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed”’ we mean that if you are 
not entirely satisfied with it after you receive it, you 
May return it and we will send your money back 
immediately. Can any guarantee be broader or 
fairer than that ? 


Price 50 CENTS 
PER Copy, POSTPAID 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 yr. (new or renewal) $1.90 


t"° The above combination offer will be good only 
until January 1, 1920. See announcement on page 64. 


For Other Combinations See Page 2, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N. Y. 








The Soft Spot in B 606 


(Continued from page 60) 
ence. It will be found simple of delivery 
but very effective. 


I 


Begin slowly in a natural, conversa- 
tional voice. Bring out the emphatic 
words that serve to establish the scene. 
Color the adjectives like ‘‘great’* and 

‘‘grim,’’ conveying the idea of the dis- 
malness of the great prison. 

The voice takes on a new pitch as you 
begin the second paragraph. Let the 
word action become a trifle more rapid. 
Of course, there is nc attempt at gesture. 


II 


Give the words ‘‘Merry Christmas, 
mockingly. Color the word ‘‘shufiled.’’ 
Emphasize ‘‘ good joke.’’ Give ‘‘merry at 
Christmas in Portland prison’’ sarcasti- 
cally. 

Change the manner quickly on the 
next sentence, ‘‘But the man,’’ ete. 
Carry hand to opposite shoulder to indi- 
cate badge. Color the word ‘‘started’’ 
and give a little quick movement of the 
body. Emphasize ‘‘when’’ and ‘‘who’’ 
of the last two sentences of this para- 
graph. Wrinkle brow in the effort of 
trying to recall where he had _ heard 
these words. Cast the eyes floorward, 
also. 


III 


Do not come out of last position too 
quickly. Give the order in sharp, deci- 
sive tones, head held high. Body 
straight. Soften to a conversational 
tone with next line. Bring out the ad- 
jectives in the description that follows. 

Turn head a little to right as you speak 
for the governor. 
in @ monotone. 
quick gesture on ‘‘ He s a slippery one.’’ 
Emphasize ‘‘he’ll.’’ 

Speak to the left for the warder’s 
reply. This answer comes in gruff tones. 
Speak with earnestness on ‘‘ain’t no soft 
spot.’ 

Again, speak to the right for the gov- 
ernor. Bring out ‘‘six months.’’ 


IV 

This paragraph is simply rendered. 
Lay left hand on heart as you speak of 
the ‘‘numbness in his heart.’’ 

Color ‘‘lagged on,’’ by prolonging the 
words. Give value to ‘‘outside.’’ In the 
last line of this paragraph, emphasize 
‘““wanted’’ and ‘‘receiving office.’’ The 
next paragraph offers nothing unusual 
for consideration. Carry out this idea 
of ‘‘started violently. ”’ 


V 


Imitate the high, childish tones for the 
child. Look up as you speak for her as 
she would Jook up into her father’s tace. 
Point to the left as you speak of the sis- 
ter. Emphasize ‘‘mother.’’ Pause before 
you say ‘“‘mother’s dead,’’ and give it in 
a different tone. 

Be careful to keep the childish tones 
all through the child’s speech. Sigh 
heavily on ‘‘it’s lonesome.’’ Give ‘‘one 
hundred and eighty-seven’”’ joyfully. 
On ‘‘stretch up tall’’ draw shoulders up, 
as though trying to increase height. 
Put entreaty into “‘you’ll come right 
home,’’ also into the ‘‘ Daddy, won’t you 
say ‘Merry Christmas?’ ”’ 

Give value to ‘‘if’’ in the next para- 
graph. On ‘‘caught her to him’’ fold 
one arm over the other across chest, then 
drop head on chest on ‘‘ buried his face.’’ 


VI 


Take a step forward and let the voice 
be calm, natural and conversational. 
Draw in a deep breath on ‘‘drew in the 
warm, sweet breaths.’”’ 

Let the hand sweep forward, palm 
down, on ‘‘across the sea.’’ On “‘prison 
shackles fell away’’ carry both hands a 
little out from side and let them de- 
scend. Hold head high on ‘‘man among 
men.’ Let hand rest outspread on chest 
on ‘‘faith and love,’’ holding it there to 
end of recitation—Grace B. Faxon. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the coming U.S. Government 
examinations. 1920 Census requires thousands clerks 





within a few months, Thousands of permanent, life, 
positions are to be filled at from $1100 to $100; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. "Those 


interested should write imme diately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. M242, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show- 
ing all examination dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions open and giving many sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent free of charge. 
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Sanatogen, the 
Somerset says, “San 


ver on worn-out nerves, 


digestive 
assimilate it 


and the poorest 
organs are able to 
when they can touch little 


Wouldn't you like to beoneof the 
thousands of grateful Sanatogen 
users able to exclaim with Mme. 
Sarah Grand, . and now, after 

taking San: togen n, I find myse If able 
re njoy both work and play again! 


else.”’ 


Give Sanatogen the opportunity 
to convince you today. 


Awarded Grand Prize International 
Congress of Medicine , London, 1913 


Sold by g ood druge rists 
everyy here in three 
sizes from $1.00 up. 
Wri! for Int resting 
free booklet to 
THE 


BAUER CHEMICAL CO, 
Inc. 

115 West 18th Street 

New York City 
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you should weigh ! 
of inspiration to your friends. 

You can weigh exactly 

what you should 

by following a few simple, 
for what I have done for 87,000 women I can do for you. 
fleshy? Areyou too thin? Does your fig 
your own hands and that you can 


and because 


wait—you may forget it. 


T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. 
learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, 
Be free from nagging ailments ! 


little effect upon you. 
Have a good figure! Be happ 


In other words, L 


healthful directions 


ure disple 


I want to help you to realize that your 


My work has grown in favor because results are qu 
it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medi 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 


Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 


Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
Lack of Reserve 
Nervousness 
Irritability 
Constipation 


Excess Flesh in any 
part of body 

Thin Bust, Chest, 
Neck or Arms 

Round Shoulders 


Incorrect Standing Lame Back 


Our Soldiers Have Done So—Why Not You? 


If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down 


health 
reach your ideal in 


Poor Circulati 


I will send you FREE my illustrated booklet showing you 
how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints. 
Susanna Cocroft, Dept 30, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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MAIL COUPON 


For This 175-Page 
f JEWELRY Book 


AIRD-NORTH CO., gold and silver- 
smiths, established in 1895—now the 
world’s largest mail order jewelry house—will send free and postpaid, 
on request, their wonderful money-saving Jewelry Book containing 
thousands of beautiful articles in jewelry, diamonds, watches, silverware, 
leather goods, toilet sets, handbags, fine cutlery,etc. Everything is sold 
direct to users at a substantial saving, and complete satisfaction is guar- 
anteed or money promptly refunded. Post card brings the free book. 


Mail it today ! 
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Select From 
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choice offered by the 10,000 arti- 
cles in the Baird-North Jewelry 
Book, which contains everything 
in jewelry, diamonds, watches, 
silverware, leather goods, cutlery, 
and choice novelties for personal 
and home use. 


To 


Average values from the 175- 
page Free Baird-North Jewelry 
Book prove that we save you 
about one-third on quality goods. 
Order any of the seven articles 
shown here, and if you are not 
delighted with the exceptional 
value, will refund your 
money. 
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Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 








Sources for Our. Readers’ Enjoyment 








THE FINAL AUTHORITIES 


Teacher—Bobbie, give three proofs 
that the world actually is round. 





GETTING EVEN 


Butcher—This pound of butter yoy 
sent me is three ounces short. Grocer— 


Bobbie—The book says so, you say | | Well, I mislaid the pound weight, so] 


so, and ma says so. 


PROBABLY FELT LIKE ONE HIMSELF 


Nervous Guest (asked to sit next 
to his hostess and opposite the goose)— 
Am I to sit so close to the goose? (Sud- 
denly feeling this may be misunder- 
stood)—Er—I mean the roast one. 


LET DICKENS WORK! 


Pasted on the window of the book-pub- 
lisher’s store was the sign: ‘* Porter 
wanted,’’ and in the window itself, on a 
pile of books, the placard: ‘‘ Dickens’ 
Works All This Week for $4.’ ‘I'he 
able-looking Irishman read first the sign 
and then the placard. He blurted out: 
‘*Dickens may take the job! Dickens 
can wur-rk all the week fer foor dollars 
if he wants to, but I’ll not touch it. 
Ye’d better kape Dickens. ’’ 


REPENTANCE AND A CHICKEN DINNER 


The colored parson was denouncing 
theft to his congregation. ‘‘If there is 
any member of this congregation who is 
guilty of theft, he had better repent at 
once and be saved.’’ 

On his way home he was stopped by 
old Rastus, who had listened to the ser- 
mon intently. ‘‘Don’ yo’ think, pahson, 
that nex’ Sunday will do jes’ as well as 
to-night to repent?’’ asked Rastus. 

**But, Rastus, why not repent to-night 
and be saved?’’ 

**Well, pahson, it’s dis way,’’ ex- 
plained Rastus. ‘‘l want jes’ one mo’ 
chicken fo’ to-morrow’s dinner, an’ I 
know whar I kin git dat chicken widout 
bein’ caught to-night. ”’ 

-**Well,’’ said the parson, hesitating, 
“*T reckon I better take dinner with you 
to- -morrow, and we'll talk the matter 
over. 





| weighed it by the pound of chops yoy 


sent over this morning. 


HE NEEDED THE GRAMMAR 
‘*Richard,’’ asked the teacher,  sud- 
denly, ‘‘have you learned your history 
lesson?’’ ‘‘No’m,’’ answered the idle 
boy, slowly, ‘‘I ain’t had no time for 
nothing but my grammar lesson yet.”’ 


CONSERVATION 


Jimmy is a small ten-year-old and is 
very unpopular with the family just now. 
He reckons time from a bag full of ill- 
gotten marbles and has reduced the use 
of soap and water to a fine point. The 
other morning he was, as usual, late at 
breakfast. Finally his father mounted 
the steps a few at a time only to come 
on Jimmy in the bathroom looking com- 
placently into his mother’s hand mirror, 
‘“*What are you doing with that mirror,” 
his father asked brusquely. ‘‘Trying to 
see what part of my face to wash,”’ he 
answered promptly. 


GETTING THINGS STRAIGHT 


**What we want to get at,’’ began the 
counsel, ‘‘is, who was the aggressor.” 
‘*What?’’ asked the brawny-looking wit- 
ness, puzzled. ‘‘Let me illustrate my 
meaning,’’ said the lawyer. ‘Suppose 
I met you in the street and struck you 
in the face, I should be the aggressor.” 
‘“*You’d be a bloomin’ fool!’’ remarked 
the witness, with growing emphasis, 
““No, no,’’ said the lawyer, with height- 
ened color, ‘‘you don’t understand. | 
was speaking only in the abstract. Sup- 
pose we met, and, without provocation, 
I struck you. I should be committing 
an act of aggression.’’ The man hunched 
his shoulders. ‘‘You’d be commitin’ 
suicide, mister,’’ he remarked grimly. 








of prices printed below. 


Prices for Developing 
Spool Films 


Any 6 exposure film...........+ 10c 
Any 10 or 12 exposure film..... 15c 


Prices for Revsteptog 
Films Packs 


Film Packs (any size).........+ 25c 
Plates (any size) each.........++ 5e 


NOTE s All Al Sime shoule be sent to us 
rely wra with the sender’s 


Sen 
by parcel post, fully prepeving postage. 


Enlargements 








PRICES: 





Let Us Develop Your Films 
And Make the Prints from Them 


rea PICTURES is a most delightful recreation in 

which anyone may indulge but it is robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop the films and do the other 
work necessary to secure the finished pictures. 
ties at the command of the amateur photographer do not 
always permit of first class work and consequently the re- 
sults, oftentimes, are disappointing. 


We possess exceptional facilities for doing all kinds of 
photographic work in a first class manner. 
which we use are the best obtainable and the workmanship 
is unexcelled. Our prices for developing and printing are 
very reasonable as will be noted by a glance at the schedule 


All orders are filled promptly on day of their receipt, 
and are sent to you postpaid. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 





We are equipped with the very best facilities for making 
enlargements from any good negative and can fu 
them in almost any size desired. Price list on request. 


PHOTOGRAPHS COPIED 


We have specialized for a number of years in copying photographs 
and guarantee our work to give absolute satisfaction. Send us your 
favorite photograph (any size) and we will make a dozen or more 
copies at the prices quoted below. Theoriginal will be returned to 
you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy weight of 
photographic paper and aresupplied unmounted. 

Size 2)4x4\4inches, 75 cents per dozen. Extra dozen 
made from the same photo at same time, 50 cents. 

Size 1/x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. Extra dozen 
‘from same photo at same time, 30 cents, 


Remittance should accompany all orders for developing, printing, enlarging or copying. 
- ADDRESS ALL ORDERS, FILMS, ETC., TO... 


‘Clyde E. Hulbert F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


The facili- 


The materials 


Prices for Printing 
Azo Prints Unmounted 
274x374 or smaller..........++ssee. 


24x44 »3°4x474 or 3)4x34.. 
oe 344 4x5" Gc ccvessesceneese 
5x7 





POOR e emer eee ener eeeneeeseres 


Post Cards, from any size film, cach. Me 
Post Cards 
Reproduced from any Photo 


PUNE MINING 65050805600500a00R8 - $1.00 
Each additional card same negative. -1¢ 








Dansville, N. Y. 
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Master Ke 
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There is a fine estate awaiting a claimant. Its broad acres with abund- 
ant crops, running water, and fine timber, stretch away as far as the eye 
ean see. There isa mansion, spacious and cheerful, with rare pictures, a 
well stocked library, rich hangings, and every comfort and luxury. All 
the heir has to do is to assert his heirship, take possession, and use the pro- 
perty. Hemustuse it. He must not let it decay. To neglect it is to lose 
possession. 


In the domain of mind and practical power such an estate is awaiting 
every individual. You are the heir! You can assert your heirship, possess 
and use this rich inheritance. Power over circumstances is one of its 
fruits, health, harmony and prosperity are assets upon its balance sheet. 
Itoffers you poise and power, It costs only the labor of studying and har- 
vesting its great resources. It demands no sacrifice, except the loss of 
your limitations, your servitude, your weakness. It clothes you with honor 
and puts ascepter within your hands. ; 


The Master Key will tell you how tosecure this estate. A copy will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation of any kind. The Master Key is a 
key with which many are converting loss into gain, fear into courage, de- 
spair into joy, hope into fruition, It is a key which thrills, fascinates, 
carries conviction, understanding, perception, inspiration ; the Key which 
is changing the lives of thousands and the Key which may have an almost 
unbelievable influence upon your life. 


One Reader says, ““The Master Key is too modest a title for such a stu- 
pendous revelation.’’ Another says, “It is the most wonderful teaching 
ever conceived.’’ Another says— 


“T am able to extract from this system all that can be made known by 
the finite mind relative to origin, evolution, destiny and the much-mooted 
riddle of the Universe.”’ 


You have led a hungry world to the threshold and placed. in their hands 
a key with which the understanding ones may unlock the door and enter 
the secret place of the most high and enjoy the abundance of all good to be 
found therein.”’ 


“The Master Key is the answer to the demand, ‘Knock and it shall he 
opened.’ All the world seeks this wonderful key.”’ 


“tT have found the Master Key and with it I am each day unlocking the 
storehouse of wealth and wisdom concerning which I was heretofore in 
utter ignorance.” 


The lash of circumstances and the logic of events, are more than ever, 
impelling men tothink. A philosophy of life having as its basis blind op- 
timism, a religion that won’t work seven days in a week or a proposition 
that is not practical, appeals to the intelligent, not at all. It is results 
that we want, and the acid test is—willit work? The Master Key quali- 
fies! Intelligence rules. Thought, intelligently directed, automatically 
causes its object fo manifest on a material plane. 

CHARLES A. HEARD. 


The apparent impossibilities are the very things that help us to realize 
the possible. We must go over the unbeaten “‘trail of thought across the 
mountain of ignorance,’”’ Wade through the ‘‘swamp of superstition” and 
cross the canyons of ‘‘rites and ceremonies”’ if we ever expect to come in- 
to the ‘‘promised land of revelation.”’ 

JOHN A. BOSTIC. 


You have synthesized the wisdom of the East and the West and given it 
in a manner so logical and penetrating, that by its aid one is able to dis- 
tinguish wisdom from sophistry, truth from delusion, spiritual expression 
from psychic vagaries, and the sublime operations of spiritual insight and 
intuition from deceptive visions and false revelations. You have success- 
fully taken the mystery out of mysticism and placed all propositions in the 
clear light, so that ‘‘He who runs may read.’”’ I consider you a true bene- 
factor to the world. 

G. H. GIBBONS. 


The greatest thing on earth, ‘“‘The Master Key,’’ has led me away from 
my former position to a connection with the above firm, which offers much 
better and farther-reaching opportunities. The results of the Key are 
simply astonishing. 

But do you know that I am so busy in giving my time and service to 
others that I have ceased to be interested in the ripened fruit in my lap. 
My life’s Dream is unfolding so rapidly that I am only interested in the 
glorious transformation. 

hat a wonderful thing is Life when you really live—never ending, 
ever unfolding, grander and better every day. Mr. Haanel, again from 
the bottom of my heart, I thank you for the Master Key System, 

If you wish, you may use this letter for helping those who have not yet 
come into “‘their own.”’ 

Thankfully yours, 
R. L. BARKER. 

The Master Key is for you. 

You will enjoy it. 

You will welcome it. 

You will profit by it. 

It will bring you all that is best and most beautiful in life, because it is 
attuned to higher things. 

Mr, Edgar Lucian Larkin, the world-renowned scientist and director‘of 
the Mount Lowe Observatory at Pasadena, California, says, “‘Its teaching 
18 precisely in line with the wonders of the most recent psychology. All 
Persons having desks should have this book thereon, and it would be a 
fitting pocket companion.” 

The Rev. Charles H. B. Powell says, ‘‘Our Fathers did eat manna in the 
Wilderness, but they are dead. The Master Key gives us the Living Bread 
of Wisdom and Knowledge.” 


The Master Key is free, 
It will be sent without cost or obligation. 


CHARLES F. HAANEL 
234 Howard Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Master-Key System is taught in no school, in no college, in 
no university, or in no text-book. There is one way only to get it— 
Just one—an easy and simple way—yet many neglect it. They would 
not be so careless if they realized the joy, the inspiration, the cour- 
age, the independence which is coming into the lives of those who 
are more thoughtful. 


Creative power is the ability to bring into manifestation things 
which did not heretofore exist in the objective world. It is there- 
fore the greatest power there is, because it means an actual contri- 
bution to the wealth of the world. If you develop this kind of 
Lage you can hold a certified check on the bank of civilization for 
a fortune. 


In contradistinction to this system of constructive thinking, note 
what a director of one of our largest universities says: ‘‘My students 
can neither think nor speak. They have in general a low degree of power to 
seize the organizing thought of chapter or book—reckless thought—aviation with- 
out steering apparatus and little experience in starting a train of thought and 
conducting it on a straight track to some terminus ; paralyzing embarrassment on 
being left alone with a problem ; lack of resourcefulness for new uses of old knowl- 
edge ; no resourceful command of mental business method.” 


A simple knowledge of the ability of the individual to create conditions for 
himself will unerringly and inevitably change this negative thought toa 
positive, dominant, creative thought, which will open up a wonderful vista 
of possibilities, broaden the outlook on life, and show how effort to accom- 
plish may be rewarded with certainty. A wonderful promise, is it not ? 


But do not be deceived. Reading books, magazines, attending lectures, tak- 
ing home study courses will never put you in possession of the ‘‘Master-Key.” It 
is only by a conscious co-operation with natural laws that we are enabled to ‘‘en- 
ter and partake.” The Master-Key System teaches the method whereby this may 
be accomplished. In this it is DISTINCTIVE, ORIGINAL, UNUSUAL and 
AUTHORITATIVE. 


The Master-Key System is easy to understand, the results are certain, definite, 
positive and permanent. There is accordingly, no reason in the world why YOU 
should not have it. NOT ONE! 


The Master-Key System is the solvent for the world’s social, economic, indus- 
trial, and political ills. In order to stabilize civilization it becomes necessary to 
establish a system of education that will constructively and systematically develop 
the mental faculties and moral forces of man. It is a pressing need in order to 
save humanity from utter destruction. 


A Master Key will be sent to any address without cost or obligation of any kind. 


CHARLES F, HAANEL, 3 £SUA" uke 




















This Advertisement 


contains a message of such transcendental importance that 
no reader of Normal Instrauctor-Primary Plans, whether man, 
woman, or child, should fail to answer it. 
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OUR GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, 
Weintend that our subscribers shall deal with our ad- 
vertisers in the fullest confidence that they will be 
fairly treated. If by any oversight some advertise- 
ment should appearthrough which any subscriber is 
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good to such subscriber the full amount of loss sus- 
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ofissueof Magazine containing the advertisement. 
Read alladvertisements carefully, so that you fully 
understand them, They are an epitome of the busi- 
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Studies in Teaching the Principles of Health—III—Habits of Cleanliness a Child 
Can Start. Hlizabeth Hamilton-Muncie, M.D., Ph.M., and Florence Keith- 


MEMES HED PL s cacehbsxsinsassaneubesssosnboneasoeant sencecops oboe renshanereaaerreterereshashi sss sha sainees 22 
History—Little Stories from American History—Jean Halifax........ .....0.00060cccseeee 24 
SUN nn AMR PASS RMCRNTD SUMING 5650 cross ccaenansascaiyeasiens cus teens Soy nvshiehnusiienceneesanaenceves 25 
Literature—A Plan for the Study of ‘‘Snow-Bound.”’ Velva Bradbury, B.A........ 26 
Poster Pattegns—The Three Bears. Bess Bruce Cleaveland.............00.:cccsseeeseeeeesees 28-29 
Language—lour Weeks’ Work in Language. France Russel..............0000.. Beene 30 
Mother Goose Outline to Color—Bye, baby Bunting. Bess Bruce Cleaveland........... 32 
ED IIE REINS sosiscscsesnsenenanionensbens lanes baieeisipbosssonsubessiassopscnoseusseenk 33 

RE a RSE REED ODEON EU os csnunsicsaeusntseconciusnsantsbenrsiieeteesueeanesus sasshonacoes 33 | 

Schoolroom Snapshots. Friendly Observers............cccsccsecceescneeecneenees ceeeee senses 34 

vO MAND ER EOE MMII ANNI 5 oi os' wave cbse usbaciancabaesrebks teres ened ke aneebehaeanes tes en cee ineenets 35 
Little Projects for Little People—A Children’s Village. HLva A. Smedley............... 36 
Sa OER ram NMETLL OA OME BOO os is ppiccep ba phuunexcrne sasbus\ecnutonunsda cea skobssecapscsrasecesvasens 37 
Geography—Universal I‘actors in Geography. A. S. Martin..........cccccceeee cece cece 38 
Writing—Evaluation of Efficiency in Handwriting. A. Lucilla MeCalmont...™..... 39 
err enc CRE ENIESS BEM TEDIONN oc. 5c. cc cukuepndnbeasscesakecasesescecvencsavesnssucscsiesess 40 
Visual Instruction—The Stereograph. A. HL. Osborine.......... ccc ccc cece eee eeneeeaee 41 
Thrift Stories—Earning for Uncle Sam. Rebecca Deming Moore...................0000.00008 42 
Rhyme of the Three Beare. Elia B. Burkste..................000..sesecesses-soresee-sessnsnsvens 43 
Practical School Projects—Applied Designs. Matilda Miett..............cccccceccseeeeeeees 4b 


Suggestions for Grammar Grades—An Examination Program ; Composition Made™ 
Attractive ; A Check in the Fundamentals of Arithmetic ; Spelling Device... 45 


Memory Gems—Little Rhymes for Little Readers to Remember.........................6++ 46 
A Play—The Dreadful Dragon Bold. Grace Laton Hatth........000....0000000eeereeeeeeeeeees 47 
Dances and a Drill—Swiss Mountain Dance and English Glide Dance ; Driil of the 
RMP UNE UNEP S corres cir eE Cuca chps inp sscsesbhasenc soe hs occabeanensaeesnsSseeneseseneusanscasies 49 
A New Year’s Song and Verses for Recitation..................... Teor e 50 
Poems Our Readers Have Asked For........................:6055 JSepscecexh ents asceireancctaseeey bf 
DRC URTE” MEPL PMD OUNOE SOLID i .56 55s sacscnconssssycessuesnnnensersdasccsvnsnsssnes sabes a ceseesn’ 52 





Editorial Announcement: 


T is with sincere regret that we announce that Miss Grace B. Faxon, who for 
| the past six years and more has been one of the edicors of this magazine, has 

retired irom that position, and will occupy herself in other directions. Miss 
Faxon’s services have been highly appreciated by us and by our readers, and she 
has had during her connection with the magazine a considerable part in making 
and maintaining the standard of excellence held byit. Fortunately, the influence 
of her work and methods will remain with it and continue to be apparent, and we 
hope we may still have, at times, the benefit of her talents in her particular field 
in our pages. The contributors with whom she has come in contact through inti- 
mate correspondence, the readers who have enjoyed the result of her labors, and 
those who have been closely associated with her in her work and who have valued 
her abilities and enjoyed her personality, will join in wishing her continued and 
abundant success in the new field she has chosen. 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of May for the June 
issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your old address and can be se- 
cured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your former address 
and giving him forwarding instructions. 

All Remittances under $5.00 should be made by Post Office Money Order. 
Increased charges recently imposed by our banks for the collection of checks 
compel us to ask this. Nearly every post office is now a Money Order office, and 
any one on Rural Route can easily procure a Money Order. Such form of remit- 
tance is safe, cheap, and convenient. 











A Glance at the February Number 


T is always difficult in the brief synopsis we can give of the con- 
| tents of our coming number to know just what we should select 
for mention. This is true of our February number. But without 
question we should mention the second article on ‘‘Costume Design,” 
by Bonnie E. Snow, following the lines of the oneinthis number. The 
fourth article in the instructive and attractive ‘‘Studies in Teaching 
the Principles of Health’’ series will be on ‘‘Sunshine and Fresh Air.” 
‘“‘Peter Pan Among the Fairies,’”’ is a delightful story by Susie 
M. Best, story teller in the Cincinnati schools, and this is supple- 
mented by having Peter Pan himself as the subject of the double-page 
poster, which is one of our regular and much appreciated monthly 
features. Susan B. Anthony, noted among the pioneers of woman 
suffrage, was also a teacher. Next month is the centennial of her 
birth, and a story of her as a teacher will be of interest. Washing- 
ton and Lincoln are remembered in History Stories, and especially on 
the Entertainment pages. Valentine Day is not neglected in this de- 
partment, and ‘‘Music Fairies,’’ with its introduction of old-time 
songs is especially timely for the National Week of Song (as well as 
for any other time). ‘‘Automedon with the Horses of Achilles’’ is the 
Picture Study feature. ‘‘Sing a Song of Sixpence’’ is the subject of 
the Mother Goose drawing, and a Tiger the subject of the Jointed 
Toy feature. We should like to mention several other matters, but 
lack of space prevents 





It May Not Be Too Late 


January 1, 1920 is the date on which the new subscription 
price of $2.00 per year for Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
becomes effective. 

As announced in previous numbers of the magazine all subscrip- 
tion orders, (either new or renewal) mailed to us before January 1st 
will be accepted at the old rate of $1.50 per year. 

In the expectation that this number of the magazine will reach 
the majority of our subscribers before January 1st we are again call- 
ing attention to this matter so that those who have neglected to avail 
themselves of the opportunity to order at the old rate may still have 
an opportunity todo so. (See further announcement on page 54.) 

On January Ist the prices of all combination offers which in- 
clude Normal Instractor-Primary Plans will also be increased as 
indicated in the list below. 

All orders for any of these combinations mailed before January 
1st will be accepted at the old rates. 





Our Combination Offers = = 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one yeat...............ccccseeseceeeeceeceeceecoeeens $1.50 $2.00 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) .................0c..cccccecceeeeeeees 1.00... 
‘How I Did It’? (See description on Page 72) .........cccesceeeseeeneceeceeeenecseeeae rs 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with ‘‘How I Did It’? .......000...0.0008. 1.90 2.40 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with The Pathfinder ........ ............6...., 2.25 2.75 
The Pacinder and “HOw T Did Tl. <:,...<05<..csc00cessescescceesss roscoe sacasecessaes 1.40 ...... 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... 2.65 3.15 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid .....................cccccceeeeceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeseeees Le) ere 
EVety DAY FIGNS, 3 VOISs, POSUAIG .. o.6iscicc.oesesose8s 5. cscss cow scesdevased: coebencsees 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid...................:00.ceeeeceeeeeee 1500: .;.:.: 
Seeley’s Question Book and Every Day Plans................cc:cccceeseeeeeneees sees Eee 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It?’ .............. 2.65 
The Year’s Entertainments with Either Seeley’s Quest. Bk. or Every D. Fla=s 2.00 
The Year’s Entertainments with Fither,S¢eley's Question Book and ‘‘How I Did It’’ 2.40 
Seeley’s Question Book, Every Day Plans and Year’s Entertainments ...... 3.00 
_Seeley’s Question Book, the Fosi% Bayera"sents and ‘‘How I Did It’’............ 3.40 
Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans and ‘‘How I Did It’’ ... 1.65. ...... 
The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It??. ..0.... .......eccceccceecceee eee | are 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Flther Sepiey's Question BOOK eee eee ce eeeees 2.50 3.00 
wes “ ‘¢ 46 Either Seeley's Question and ‘‘How I Did It’? 2.90 3.40 
= rE ia ‘¢*Year’s Entertainments .................. 2.30 2.80 
‘a si és sg a a st and ‘‘How I Did It’? 2.70 3.20 
Pathfinder 1 year with Either Seeley’s Question Book or Every Day Plans 2.00 ...... 
oe Se SES WAT’ 8 WOtOrtAlNMONts .......66.0s0sccdsescscceesescasecee ses BOOO! cx.ce 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 50c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 


pa The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. -@E 
Nation’s Capital, Itis now in its 27th year of increasing 


The Pathfinder success and is everywhere recognized as the best current 


events magazine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in 
the world and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose, In this paper all the important 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is enter- 
taining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently in- 
creased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 
numbers, With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.25. After January Ist, $2.75. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
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16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches 


16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.........15c 
16 Cock Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 INCHES. ccccccccccedse 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 incheS...++seseseeees15c 


16 Eskimo Drawings to_Color, 6x9 incheS..++seseeeeeeeees15¢ ing Hen, Bunny Running, Brownie, Indian, Ne- 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...... deecesesccesckde ro, Dutch Windmill, Wheel Barrow, 

16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches seceeeee eveeekse fat, Easel. One set with 100 brass paper fasten- 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........... 15c_ ers, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. 


12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color. 10c, 


RE RK 
Blackboard Stencils 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Valen- 
tines; Cherries and Hatchet; Chicks; Birds; 
Easter; Tulips; Violets; Pussy Willows. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- 
plane; Uncle Sam; Gen, Pershing on Horse; 
Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; Lion; Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Locomotive; Steamer; Buffalo; Indian ; 
Making Jack-o’-Lanterns; Horn of Plenty. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork....25c 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork..35c 
Blue Stamping Powder, 14-pound bag....15c 


Good Books for Teachers 


HOUSEHOLD STORIES 
, Contents: The Little 
Red Hen; The Battle of 


i the Beasts; The Three 
Pigs; The Three Bears; 
Proserpine; The Town 


Musicians; The Old Wo- 
H man and Her Pig; Arach- 
ine, the Skilled Weaver; 
The Ugly Duckling; The 
Wise Fairy; Apollo and 
the Python; The Coming 
of the Prince; The Little 
Match Seller; The Golden 
Touch; The Golden Fleece, 
and 27. other stories 
equally as good. Large 
type, 17 illustrations. Cloth..... teceeee $ .50 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises.... -40 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant., 1.20 
For the Children’s Hour, by Bailey.. 1.50 
Merry Animal Tales, by Bingham ..... 

Dialogues for District Schools ; 
Latta’s Class Record for 280 names .. .1 

















PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS, new 
AND PHONICS 1919 copyright ..... » +306 
® Aldine Phonic Cards.....48c¢ 
ache Aldine Word Cards...... $1.30 
_ Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........10c 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands....... 25c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6, for 
4 ATE cepa language or es ki 10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts Sees 15c 
12 Large Mother Goose Silhouettes.... .25c 
12 U. §. Pin Flags, paper.......---+++ 56400 


e 
Printed Weaving Mats 
Si %x6%4, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
in ee rinted on thick paper, to 
e cut out; 15 mats..15¢ 


Mats, Cut-Out 

Size 8x8, construction 
aper, assorted colors, 
Palf-inch slits, all cut out 
and ready to weave, 20 
mats, with weavers....30c 
500 Extra Weavers, like 
with Cut-out Mats..18c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 





READ THIS 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 
E new edition 


weighs two pounds, 

several prominent 

educators who know the needs _ of 

rural teachers. 

postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 

cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 

for Latta’s Book for 

“ it is free with a purchase of supplies 

amounting to not less than $10.00. 

Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: 

50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25c 


is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 


The 


eachers—or 


Chair, Bed, Screen, Hobb 
Boy, 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History 
or Geography. Order them assorted or other- 
wise, 84x11 inches, 50 for 35c; 100 for 60c. 

World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c 


Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per lb., 17c;_ postage extra. 

Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, 
per pound, 20c; postage extra. 

Manila Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per lb., 
12c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- 
ors, 2lbs.,40c; postage extra. Same paper, 
50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 
construction, 2 lbs., 45c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 25c; postage extra. 

20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c 

20 Sheets Red Silhouette Paper, 10x25..40c 

2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains 40c 

Writing Paper, 8%4x11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8x10%, blank, 
500 sheets, 314 lbs., 90c., postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., th... 20e3 
pint, 2 lbs., 30c; qt., 4 Ibs., 50c; postage 
extra, Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 
18c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. 

“Blendwell,” good wax crayons, 8 colors in 
box, 12 boxes, 2 Ibs., 55c; postage extra. 

Pastello 8 colors, dozen, $1.50; postage extra. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
sutterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for..... 75c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x34, inked 
ready to use......25c 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle....45c 
80 Two-inch Rub- 
ber Bands....10c 
Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser coceeecl0C 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 










inches, yard $1.00 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
per set...+02+20C 


LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on the § 
market. fery helpful 
to teachers. Sizé, 9x 
12 inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price, $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8Y%xlil, 

5 lbs., package, 500 sheets, 75c; ektograph 

paper, better quality, $1.00; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 0z., postage extra. 35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades .......++38C 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ 20c 
Tube Mending Glue....15c 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys.......2 Se 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
/ cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions.20c 
When Mother Lets Us Make 








Paper Box Furniture........ 80c 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions ..... 20c 


Primary Handwork, by Dobbs. .80c 
Constructive Work, by Worst.$1.10 


Chicago Pencil Sharpener ....$1.30 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors ........-- 30c 
8 Animal Drawings to trace.........++-++- 6c 


1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 25c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 


ey 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 


Thirty-three patterns printed full size on heavy 
cardboard ready to cut out and make up. Auto- 
mobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, Chair, Rockin 


Pack, Christmas Box, Sunbonnet Baby, Overall 


Red Bird, Blue Bird, Yellow Bird, 
Elephant, Bear, Seal, Pig, Doge Horse, Cow, Peck- 
ri 


Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, 16c; % in., 20c 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 
With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases{ 
ma 


ss 


| mig 
| 


Mm 
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subtract 35c from the total. Try it. 

—— Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, one year ceccccccccces eH 200 
Pathfinder, 1 yeOhecccscccccccses 1.00 


School Century, 
School Education, 1 


Horse, Santa wit 
utterfly, 


in each set. 


Weaving Etude, 


Patriotic Supplies, Etc. 


Pieces and Plays Washington’s Birthday..35¢ 


Pieces and Plays Lincoln’s Birthday......3 35¢ 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days.......3 35¢ 
Washington Day Entertainments.........; 35¢ 
Lincoln Day Entertainments.............35¢ 
Patriotic Scrap Book Recitations.........¢ 30¢ 
POUIONG COlPROD 0.6 bao cc 05:6:0::0:0.0:00.08:68 30¢ 
Patriotic Crepe Posters, 20 in. by 10 ft....28¢ 
Crepe paper, any color, 20 in. by 10 ft...19¢ 
Hundred Choice Selections to Speak......3 30¢ 
Parson’s Practical Penmanship............ 05¢ 
Bookkeeping Made Easy.........2.02++++25€ 
Debater’s Guide, Outlines, Suggestions... .25c¢ 
Games for Playground, Home, School and 
Gymnasium, by Bancroft............. $1.60 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz. asstd. 30c 


New Primary Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print. and script as 
shown. Each card 2%4x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
other wordsin print and 
script, includin pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
dog conjunctions, etc., making 

a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner’s 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


s J 

The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and sup- 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school_until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 
more than satisfied with results. : 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script...20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing aiiien cons 
sentences, four inches high, to trace...16c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils 28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 1lé6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for ior pupils...20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 514 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils....... 50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards. 20c 


Be Sure to Read This 


_ The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $2.93, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $2.65. 




















Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils........ $2.40 
Same as above for two pupils......... 1.70 
Same as above for one pupil ......... 1.25 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8....16c 
44 Large rawings 

to Color, assorted 30c 
50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 20c 
12. Different Calen+ 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c 
16 Birds in Colors, with description, with 

16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 25c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd.20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed.35c 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs.......33c 
1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in..48c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard...20c 
30 New , Feces Card Patterns on Cards..22c 
25 Public School Report Cards.......... 15c 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high.25c 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100.10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Business Exercise to play store.........25c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. .15c 





| J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 128, Cedar Falls, low? 


All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 


Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 1.50 
[ndustrial Arts Magazine....... 2.00 
) 1 year 
year...... 1.25 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 


National Geographic Magazine. 3.00 
Scientific American, 1 year..... 5.00 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 2.00 
Pictorial Review, 1 year....... 2.00 


Year’s Entertainments, 10 vols.. 1.00 . - 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with Normal 
Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal ........ceceseeceesseeeees $6 

Marion George Plan Books, 


eee 
Seeley’s Question _Book 
Teachers’ Every Day Plans, per 

Set Of 3 Vols.cccccccccccccce 1.25 








NORMAL INSTRUCTORS) 
“es PRIMARY PLAN ‘i 














Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. 


State whether Primary or Intermediate. er set.. 3.50 
wesedeune $1.75 Guide to Nature, 1 year. 1.00 
peeaesee 1.25 Christian Herald, 1 year. 2.50 

Primary Education, 1 yr. 2.00 


Popular Educator, 1 yr.. 2.00 


COMMON SCHOOL : 
BRANCHES IN A HUGHES'S 





NUTSHELL, com- Common School 

plete with questions a 
Pe answers......- 50c Branches 
New U. S. History a eee 

Outline Book for IN A NUTSHELL 


Student or Teacher.25c 
Latta’s Class Record 
Book, for 288 names, 

card bound ....... 15c ) 
Latta’s Class Record, 

for 480 names, cloth, 30c 
Numeral Frame, each, 50c 
Peg Board, each.....25c 
500 Round Pegs......20c 
Red Pencil, Blue Pen- 

cil or White Pencil, 

C8CR cccccces eecece 8c 


. . 

Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher... .20c 
New Primary Number Cardsfor Teacher 25: 
Primary Arith. Cards for Written Work 22¢ 
Intermediate Arith, Cards for Seatwork..18c 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22. .20c 

RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc., 
wooden box, 
3 lbs., $1.70, 
postage not 


paid, 


Prepared tor the Benefit of 
TEACHERS anv STUDENTS 


youan HUGHES 














Same, % 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid. 


l-inch type, 4 _Ibs., $2.60; postage extra. , 
Alphabets, Figures, ete., l-in. high, fine to 
paste for charts, over 2,000 characters, 30c 


Popular Pictures 


Sepia, 16x 20—Washing- 
ton; Lincoln ; Wilson; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine “@ 
Madonna; Mother and @ 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Pershing; Home- 
ward. Each, 30c; 4 for $1.00. 
Order any Ic picture or any 
half-cent picture of above. 

Latta’s Browr Prints of 
Washington and Lincoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c 
50 Popular Pictures, %c size, assorted... .20c 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set. .20c 








48 Indians in native dress with names, 
Fa MON DN i evctascaxncetedncneesn lt 

10 Indian Post Cards in colors............ &c 

Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25c 


Blunt Point Scissors 414 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.50. 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...25c 


CALL BELL, nickel plated, 
good quality, diameter 3% 
INCHES seccccceccceses er 
Chart for Color-Teaching. .35c 
Good School Pens, points 
medium or flexible, 2 doz., 15¢ 
Lead Pencils, numbers 2 or 3 
lead, five-cent quality, rubber tip, dozen...45c 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....1. 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack -o’ - Lanterns; 








Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; Butter- 
flies; Flowers; LEaster Lily; 
Flags; Maple Leaves; Birds; 
Any Initial One kind in a 
Geen POP DORvevsccaccicdes 10c 


HOW I DID IT is a 
=] new book of 320 pages, in 
which hundreds of teachers 
"!l tell of original schoolroom 
‘| devices that have proved 
to be successful. Price, 50c 
Seatwork Suggestions..15c 
Teach Paper Folding.25¢ 
Teach Basket Making.25c 
Ideal Domino Cards..2lc 
Allies’ Flags to Color.15¢ 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Color ..15¢ 
S| Teach Clay Modeling.25c 
Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; 

postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 
































Co-OPERATIVE 
PIANO OFFER 





Teachers! Send for My Co-Operative Offer on 








~. 
Dear Reader: Sweet- 4 4 > Ph Ar 
a. toned Williams Piano [ienosraph fe 
1enIs ll hel uow weet- Banj 
toned Williams plano, phonograph or one or Organ wih 
organ, I m ry wor t. 4 4 © 
Saas our Wal abongunn ccs etek, Now while you are making good money, why not get that piano, phonograph or organ you 614 
Easy Terms, Freight Paid, No Interest, have longed for all these years? My money-saving, Free-trial Co-Operative Offer to = 


and I will furnish free repairs for twenty- 
five years. In the last fifty years I have 
sold thousands of musicalinstruments to 
reliable people on this Liberal Free Trial, 
Easy Payment Plan. I will make it easy 
for you toowna_ sweet-toned a piano 
asI soldto Prof. E. O. Excell, Prof. C.H. 
Gabriel and many other famous musi- 
cians. Now, take your pen or pencil 
and fill out the coupon for my Home Co- 
Operative Plan. It will not place you un- 
der obligations or cause you any trouble 
for we have no agents to bother you and 

of course will not send an instrument for 

trial unless you request us to do so after 

receiving our offer. 


I Will Accept Your 
LIBERTY BONDS 


Perhaps you do not have a safe place to 
keep your Liberty Bonds or that you 
would like them to help buy your piano, 
phonograph or organ. Ifso, we will ac- 
cept Liberty Bondsin part payment for 
an instrument. 

Truly your friend, 


H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 

















the home makes it easier than ever for you to secure one of these splendid instruments on 


your own convenient terms. 


Our Holiday Pianos Are Fine As Silk 


_ There are five different models, every onea gem. Some are 
dainty enough for the smallest parlor, while others are large and 
powerful enough for the largest drawing-room; but all are of 
that velvety perfection of finish which brings out the rich markings of the 
carefully selected wood. The pure, sweet, mellow tone is not surpassed 
by pianos of the highest price or most famous make. Our phonographs and 
organs are as sweet-toned as our pianos, 


My Pian Saves You $100 On A Piano 


By permitting you readers to act as your own agents and 
deal direct with us, the makers, we give you a little less even than 
the factory price which saves you the middle profit and retail 
expense of about $100 on a piano, and from $25 to $50 on a phonograph. 
Besides that, you get our 25-year factory warrant, which saves you all 
expense for repairs. Send name on coupon today. 


Free Trial---Freight Paid---Easy Terms 


I offer to send you a brand new, carefully selected, sweet- 
toned Williams Piano, including stool, instruction book, and 
beautiful silk scarf, freight to be paid by us, for a free trial. Enjoy the 
use of it as if it were your very own; you may have it tested by your musical 
friends; then if you find it to be the finest finished, sweetest-toned_piano 
in your neighborhood, and wish to keep it, you may do so at my Special 
Home Co-Operative Offer, on your own easy terms, without interest— 
or you may return it at my expense. 


Get Our Home Co-Operative Plan 


No matter whether you are wanting a musical instrument or 
not, if you will return the coupon with the names of some friends who you 








Send for FREE Trial Offer on 
Williams Phonographs 


Send nameon coupon or a postal and 
see how easy I make it for you to get one 
of these artistic, sweet-toned Williams Phono- 
graphs, The Williams reproduces with equal 
fidelity Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe and all 
other disk records. Sentonthesame Freight- 
Paid, Free-Trial, Easy-Payment Plan as Wil- 
liams Pianos, and fully warranted for 25 years. 

Every homeand schooloughtto have a good, 
swect-toned phonograph. Write today for my 
extraordinary phonograph offer. 











PAGUPDALUT DART ONNEDDRARIICADOAADSIODIETODD i bNEOOO dE 








think might be interested in our catalog with the direct-from-factory prices, I Williams Organs a 
will send you your choice of free premiums, and details of my Home Co- PR Lge mnngt Apes br 7 jo ae Ural 
i ic rtisi iation. ; ; 
Operative Plan by which you may share part of our adve ng appropriation H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. — 
: 
Mark X_ Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14 w. Washington St., Dept. 801, Chicago : 
before the Piease mail me your free catalog and particulars of your Special Offer and MJ , : Z Zz 
FREE Home Co-Operative Plan. by . ’ hi. gee Ms = 
BOOK or . Pe 
SONG Send Catalog of 
(Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Organ, Church Organ, or Phonograph) 
wanted 
e Post Office State we Mn TT ‘how ‘i 
( ) Atlas ofthe World and Europemade NOTE-—If you can think of some of your friends who are . suaaw dni Ce ae wi oa, = . L 
( a. day S Book needing musical instruments and might like to receive : . po 
Billy Sunday ong Boo : ae P a ? ¥ ‘ Al 
( } Keep the Home Fires Burning” and our catalog with our direct-from-factory prices, please a 


48 Other Patriotic Songs andHymns_ write their names below. 


Names for Piano Catalogs Post Office 
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| abe 
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j serersimanenati te 
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) ian IF you want our offer to take Liberty Bonds, old Piano or Organ 
in exchange on a Williams, please mention that on margin, 
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Music Lessons 


|_UNDER MASTER’ 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
B Mail Wonderful home study music lessons under 
4 great American and European teachers. 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giving lessons 
by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION METHOD, 

The ideal of a uine Conservatory of Music for home 
study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
teaching experience of Master Musicians, reinforced by the 
individual instruction of specialists, is now attained. 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—is yours to 
command from the very moment you enroll, 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as toresults. Anyone can learn at home. 

Write telling us course you are 
Any Instrument interested in-Piano, Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or, rgan—and we willsend our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
6144 Siegel-Myers Building Chicago, Illinoia 


Be the Best Paid Teacher 


In Your Town 


If you can play piano you can 
easily and quickly learn to teach 
correctly,etiiciently during your 
spare time. | 


By Mail--Easy Payments 


a Complete Teaching Course, in- 
teresting new methods—graded 
lessons—the right start for 
young beginncrs---private and class in- 
struction for all ages explained---ample 
teaching material---what to give every 

upil every lesson - ts on mak- 
ing teaching highly profitable. 

Write for free particulars and 
new circular, *‘How to Build Up a 
Large Class.’’ No obligation, free, 


Adele Hostetter, Director 


School of Artistic Piano Playing 
Studio 4571, 7367 North Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


BY MAIL 
Whatever your occupation or position, 
you can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
ini Mothers and teachers can instruct 


train: 
their children | to recite. 

Graduates receive hand 

Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept.8, 2905 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


$20 


Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 


U KU LEL Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, — To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Gaitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only, We guarantee suc- 
cess or nocharge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc, Dept, 57 CHICAGO, ILL. 


High School Course 
in Iwo Year 


ar 

simplified high school qoute that you 
can finish in two years. Meets ail college entrance require- 

8. leading members of the faculties of 
universities and lemies. his is your opportunity. 
Write foe bookiet and fall No what- 

ti ° 

/ RICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE - 
H-671, Chicago, U.S. 


MUSIC In ll FREE 










































Here {s complete and 




















iano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. Beginner 
a on oo ‘One lesson’ weekly. Yilastrations make 
everything Only e: nse about 2c per day to cover cost of 


\e 2 
postage end music used. Write for FREE booklet which explains 
everything in full. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bullding, CHICAGO 


Banks 
Banks are employing hundreds of women in every de- 
partment of bank work, even up to cashier. Clean 
leasant work, with men’s pay. You can learn by mail. 
d.for free book, ‘‘How to Become a ker,’’ by 
‘dear G. Alcorn, Pres. American School of Banking 
83 McLene Building, . ° : Columbus, Ohio. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Childhood and Music 


How many of us fully recognize the 
fact that, as Josef Hofmann says, ‘‘ Music 
is the birthright of children’’? How 
many of us understand that ‘‘the musi- 
cal instinct is as deeply rooted as the 
speech instinct’’? Both of these princi- 
ples are fundamental in the education of 
children. In the first place we must 
realize that all the first activities of 
an infant, such as cooing, gurgling, bounc- 
ing, etc., are its efforts to express itself 
in rhythmic sound. It responds to musi- 
cal rhythm and melody, and cries on 
hearing strange or discordant sounds. 


Children from birth should be subjected | 


to the refining influence of music. The 
simplest and best means for acquiring a 
wide range of music not possible in any 
other way is the phonograph with its 
records. 

For children in their earliest stages, 
play, for simplicity of melody and rhythm, 


Columbia records A13804, ‘‘Lullaby,’’ 
Brahms; 77744, ‘‘My Curly-Headed 
Baby,’’ Clutsam; A8011, ‘‘Sweet and 


Low,’’ Barnby. As they grow older we 
learn that music possesses a definite 
meaning. It introduces to them a world 
of beauty, helps them express them- 
selves, creates taste, widens sympathies, 
develops their minds, and adds grace 
to their bodies. Music that does these 
things for them is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing: ‘*Ave Maria,’’ Schubert, 36907; 
‘*Barcarolle,’’ Offenbach, A7511; ‘' Ber- 
ceuse from Jocelyn,’’ Goddard, 36519; 
‘‘Cavatina,’’ Raff, A5904; ‘*Humor- 


esque,’’ Dvorak, 36908; ‘‘ Melody in F,’’ | 


Rubenstein, A5649; ‘‘Minuet in G,’’ 
Beethoven, A2337; ‘‘Narcissus,’’ Nevin, 
A912; ‘‘Serenade,’’ Drigo, A5798; 
‘‘Spring Song,’’ Mendelssohn, A6020; 
“The Swan,” Saint-Saens, A5650; ‘‘Trau- 
merei,’’ Schumann, 77899. 

For their hours of play they should 
have such singing games as ‘‘ Hansel and 
Gretel, ’’ A3080; ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons,’’ 
A3081; ‘*‘Rufty Tufty,’’ A38065, and *‘To- 
day’s the First of May,’’ A8047. They 
should march and drill to such marches 
as ‘‘Spirit of Victory,’’ Cogswell, A7535, 
and ‘*Marche Lorraine,’’ A%7517. The 
beautiful ‘‘ Cecile Waltz,’’ A6019, is ex- 
cellent for rhythmie dancing and playing. 

When schooltime comes the children 
are taught to study so that their powers 
of perception, imagination, observation, 
judgment, memory, and concentration 
are developed. Do we realize that all 
of these faculties may also be trained 
by listening to good music? To distin- 
guish musical instruments, to hear mel- 
odies, to observe repetitions and 
changes, and to recognize harmonies not 
only create an artistic sense but defi- 
nitely train all of the above powers in- 
dicated. The following music is well 
adapted to this work in the school: ‘‘A 
Day in Venice,’’ Nevin, A8091; ‘‘An- 
dante from Fifth Symphony,’’ Beetho- 
ven, A5954; ‘Caprice Viennois,’’ Kreis- 
ler, 49449; ‘‘Dance of the Hours,’’ Pon- 
chielli, A5857; ‘‘ Hungarian Dances, Nos. 
5 and %,’’ Brahms, 2653; ‘‘ Kammenoi- 
Ostrow,’’ Rubenstein, A5665; ‘‘Largo 
from the New World Symphony,” Dvorak, 
A5998; ‘‘ Liebesfreud,’’ Kreisler, A5431; 
‘“*Marche Militaire,’’ Schubert, A5998; 
‘Marche Slave,’’ Tschaikowsky, A5933; 
‘“‘Nocturne in E Flat,’’ Chopin, A5485; 
‘*Peer Gynt,’’ Grieg, A5806 and A5307; 
‘Polonaise Militaire,’? Chopin, A5781; 
“Rondo Capriccioso,” Mendelssohn, A6078 ; 
**Unfinished Symphony,’”’ Schubert, A- 
5748; ‘‘William Tell Overture,’’ Rossini, 
A5765. 





The foundation of education consists in 
training a child to work, to love work, 
to put the energy of his entire being into 
work; to do that work which best de- 
velops his body, mind and soul; to do 
that work most needed for the elevation 
of mankind.—Parker. 


Do not think that what your thoughts 
dwell upon isno matter. Your thoughts 
are making you.—Bishop Steere. 





Home Stupy 
(28th Year) 


Courses for High-School Teachers of English, History Mathematics, 
the cating ty and Ag oy foals in the study of academic 


subjects are given by correspondence. 


Address The University of Chirag 


(Div.1) Chicago, Illinois 






courses command cr 
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Decorate Your Schoolroom 
Fine Photogravure Portraits 


of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. Size 
22x28 inches. Price each (unframed), 60 cents ; two for 
$1.00; three for $1.50, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, black 
enameled frames, complete with frame and glass and securely packed 
for shipment, each $3.00; any two $5.75 ; any three $8.50; 
express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as 
well, A series fof the highest grade reproductions, furnished at mod- 
erate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being; The Angelus 
(Millet), ““Can’t You Talk ?’”’ (Holmes), Baby Stuart (VanDyck), Close 
of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve 
Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The Forum, General Washington 
on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners (Millet), The Horse Fair (Bonheur), 
Madonna (Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair (Raphael) , Return to the 
Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), 
Sistene Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), 
Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landscer), Stratford-on-Avon, 
Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), ‘The Windmill (Van Ruysdael). 

Size 22 x 28 inches. Price each (unframed), $1.00; any 
two, $1.90; any five, $4.50, postpaid. Any of these subjects 
supplied beautifully hand-colored at: Each (unframed), $1.60; 
any two, $3.00; any five, $7.25, postpaid. 


Framed Artotypes 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames 
to suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and 
ready to hang, securely packed for shipment, each $3.55; any two 
$6.85 ; any three, $10.15; any four, $13.45; any five, $16.75; 
express extra. (If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, add 35 cents to 











cost of each). Catalog mailed free. 


e 
Special Day Books for February 

Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 
folk songs, 12 favorite opening and miscellaneous songs. 
Per copy, 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00 postpaid. 

Lincoln Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Washington Day Entertainments. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

How to Celebrate Washington's Birthday. By Alice M. Kellogg. 94 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Patriotic Celebrations. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 cents. 

Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. A. U. Painton. A very fine Wash- 
ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 hour. Scenes, easy. Price, 25 cents. 
_ Our 1920 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools, mailed free upon re- 
quest. Every teacher should have acopy! It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, | 
Dept. 11 B, 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il, | 


) popular 





48 large pages. 

















Get Your Flag 
and the Flags 
of Our Allies 


Free! 


Without a cent of expense, you 
can secure the flags and the por- 
traits needed for your room. All 
charges prepaid. 

Offer No. 1. We will send you 50 emblematic flag buttons or as- 
sorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln and Riley. Your 
pupils easily will sell them for ten cents each. Return the $5.00 to us 
and we will send a beautiful silk U. S. Flag, 32x48 inches, heavy 
quality, on staff with gilded ornament, FREE. 


Offer No. 2. A high-grade standard U. S. flag, 5 ft.by 8 ft., FREE. 
Fast Colors; stripes sewed and stars embroidered on both sides. For the 
sale of 50 buttons at ten cents each. 


Offer No. 3. A set of the Allies’ Flags, FREE. Each 16x24 inches, 
on staff with ornaments. American, French, English, Belgian and 
Italian. High grade cotton bunting, soft finish, fast colors. Beautiful 
for inside ornamentation. For the sale of 35 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 4. Handsome silk flags of the Allies FREE. 
French, English, Belgian and Italian. Each 12x18 
inches, on staffs with ornaments. Make beautiful 
decorations for home as well as schoolroom. For 
the sale of 50 buttons at 10 cents each. 


Offer No. 5. Wonderful ‘‘Oil Process,’’ paintings 
of Washington, Lincoln and President Wilson. 
13x16 inches in a one and a half inch gilded frame. 
For the sale of 35 buttons you may choose one 
picture, for 60 buttons, two pictures, and for 75 
buttons all three pictures, FREE. 


Offer No. 6. A Giant Pencil Sharpener, FREE. 
Large size. Sharpens any pencil. For the sale of 
twenty-five buttons at ten cents each. 





American, 





Write today, stating which offer you accept and telling what kind of 
buttons you want. We will send them postpaid by return mail. 


We are the oldest Mail Order Flag Company. Established 1898, 
Over 50,000 satisfied customers throughout the United States. 


Mail Order Flag Co., 101 Meridian St., 





Anderson, Ind. 


Which Government 
Positionday rou Want? 


CHE YOUR 
* Guard | “SERVICE STAR” 
Postmaster’, After-war ‘reconstruction’? means 





years of Governmentactivity. Thou- 
\ sands of men and women, 16 to 60, 
&§ needed in all Government cw 
& ments. More and surer pay than 

Gov't Clerk with business concerns; shorter 
hours; promotions; vacations and 

\ sick leave with pay. Civil Service 
makes your position permanent— 


Immigration \ 5° Pull.” no politics 
- ‘ Think of your future—if hard 


Internal Rev sy times should come! They do 
enue \ not affect Government Civil 
\ Service employment. We'll 


Pest-office Clerk § prepare you quickly for 


t by individual 
City letter Carrier \ mail instruction, and 
* GUARANTEE you a posi- 

. ae tion or money back. 
Rural Mail Carrier Which will be your after 
e war ‘‘service gl ‘? Puta 
ha ‘ ncil mark in star oppo- 
Stenographer-Typist \ sin the postion. ord 
\ prefer, and er Cov 
iti pon TODA r simply 
Positions for Womea ‘ yoy | name and address 


P ° stal card, askin 
Railway Mail Service aye 
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‘ y +. Book 

\ which fully He ae 

\ and lists the different 
« Civil Service positions 
4 i examinations. 


‘ * Washington Civil 
4 Service School 

"41088 Marden Bldg. 
y Washington, D.C. 
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How towrite, what to write, | u 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play ‘Writing, Photoplay 
2 Writing, etc., taught ‘persone 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
] for many years editor of J.ippincott’s Magazine, and 
m4 2 Staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
4 Frank, abonest, helpful advice’ Rea/ teaching. 


$ received over~$5,000 for stories and 





One ‘pel 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another , pupil received over $1,000 before 


completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
aj There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
} for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
H this, for over.one hundred members of the English 
] faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
1 they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The 
Writer's Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of 
the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer @ 
manuscript criticism service. 


150-page Masteated catalogue free 


| Che Home Correspond 
. Der cetera (= 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 








Stronger, Clearer 
Voice for YOU! 


Weakness, 
huskiness 
and harshness 
banished. Your 
volesgiven —* eae 
wifreul strength, | " e 










dally impart vigor Cm the salty bo the 
an —P qua’ 
Ben nd for the the facts an 


Do You menneet 


If you have any voice impediment 
this fothod wl el you, You not 


grammes or | ror “‘Saan if you ys lP follow our 


WRITE! 


Send the coupon and get our 
cir tn what this tetthed le, how ei 
just wha is t 
it will do for you. No mattcr 
y 


ann Perfect Volos institute 
ee a7 fh Vlete Ave. Chicago, uu 
Send me the book and facts about the 


Feuchtinger Method. Have put X 9; 
site subject that interests me most. aad 


© Singing © Speakin; 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


**Types of Children’s Literature.’’ By 


Walter Barnes, A. M., Head of the De- 
partment of English, State Normal 
School, Fairmont, West Virginia. Cloth. 
475pp. $1.50. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

This book seems to be true to its sub- 
title—‘‘A collection of the World’s Best 
Literature for Children.’’ The selections 
have been made with great care, and are 
made up of classified masterpieces of 
every type of children’s literature. The 
different forms of poetry and narrative, 
of descriptions, sketches, essays, and 
letters, are represented. The selections 
are graded, and arranged as nearly as 
possible in the order of increasing difii- 
culty. The space devoted to each type of 
writing has been justly apportioned. The 
book is an outgrowth of the author’s ex- 
perience in teaching classes in children’s 
literature in normal school and in college. 
Though primarily designed for use in 
normal school, college and library classes, 
it cannot but interest teachers and par- 
ents generally, and it can profitably be 
put into the hands of children. The book 
is attractive in appearance and contains 
a bibliography, index to authors, titles, 
first lines of poems, and helpful notes. 


‘*Personality.’’ Studies in Personal 
Development. By Harry Collins Spill- 
man, Specialist in Commercial Educa- 
tion for the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. Cloth. 206pp. $1.50. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York 
City. 

This book comprises a number of es- 
says based upon a series of addresses 
delivered by the author before the New 
York high schools under the joint aus- 
pices of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion and the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. Later the author gave these lec- 
tures before schools and colleges through- 
out the country. This is sufficient rec- 
ommendation for the book, but let us 
look into its contents. The Introduction 
is an inspiration to any reader,as the au- 
thor touches upon the War and the needs 
of the reconstruction period. He says, 
‘*The book has been written for all men 
and women who concede that the best 
school can give only a poor start in the 
direction of a real education; that we 
never graduate at all, but are always in 
a state of educational transit; that 
man’s intellectual and spiritual unfold- 
ment is a matter quite apart from books; 
and that the greatest school of all is the 
classroom wherein he finds himself both 
teacher and student—the school of self- 
discovery and development.’’ There are 
nineteen essays in the book. At the 
close of each essay is an instructive ques- 
tionnaire and bibliography. These add 
greatly to the educational value of the 
work. Both the subjects of the essays 
and the subject matter are live and up- 
to-date. 


‘‘The Otis Group Intelligence Scale.’ 
By Dr. Arthur S. Otis, formerly of * 
Department of Education, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University. Sample set, 50c. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. 

The purpose of this scale is the meas- 
urement of native mental ability. It 
distinguishes those of superior mental 
qualities. It reveals those whose en- 
dowments are less than normal and 
brings to them the attention which their 
own condition demands. One may make 
a self examination and determine his 
own ability by the scale. An employer 
may determine the employee’s fitness for 
a particular work. A teacher or school 
administrator may determine the intelli- 
gence of pupils by groups instead of by 
individual examination. Thus a scien- 
tific method may be substituted for the 
‘‘hit or miss’’ plan of grading and pro- 
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Northwestern Teachers’ Ageney 


Largest In the West No Initial Enrollment Fee 
_ In 1920 the West will offer the highest salaries ever paid teachers. 
Enroll early for these exceptional opportunities. 
R. R. ALEXANDER, Manager BOISE, IDAHO, 























Teachers, Principals, Superintendents 
WE CAN PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 

Write us today for free booklet, ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ 

BRANCH OFFICES 


PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
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"ROCKY TEACHERS 

ACENcY. EMPIRE BLD'G, DENVER.COLO. 
Wm. RUFFER, A. M., Manager LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

OUR SERVICE @S UNEXCELLED - OUR SUCCESS PHENOMENAL 

The Largest and Most Patronized Teachers Agency in the West 














| 6534 WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS WANTED 


During 1918-19 we received official requests from omplors in te Ay States and four foreign 
countries for 6534 teachers for Schools and Colleges from Kinder garten to University. Our Eighth 
Year of Recommending Only When Asked To Do So By Employers Direct. This is why 
Our Members are usually chosen, Theyare wanted. Ifyou want a position with the Progressive 
Employers who depend upon our Professional Service for teachers you must use the same service 
they usee NO ENROLLMENT FEE NECESSARY. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE AND BOND ASSOCIATION 
318 JOURNAL BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 


326 STAHLMAN BUILDING, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Recommends white teachers for all subjects in pobiie, private and normal schools, colleges and 
universities in any section when requested to do so, 

WE FILL. MORE POSITIONS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST THAN 
OTHER SECTIONS. NEVER TOO BUSY TO ANSWER INQUIRIES. 














THREE CLASSES OF TEACHERS 
WHO SHOULD ENROLL IN OUR AGENCY 
1—Those who desire a better locality. 
2—Those who want a better salary, 
3—Those who possess average or more than average ability. 

Write Manager C. E. White for Booklet. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, coy Building, 
89 South Tenth St., Minneapolis, Minn: 
























































TEACHER! ! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 
The best of positions. The best of salaries. V: limited territory. NEW OWNERSHIP, wi 
MANAGEMENT and BANK REFERENCES, gives you SATsanaOrsoet Gal Cantona Let us show you. fides aap endl wre. be spo on 
attention. Let us help you secure a homestead while you teach. 1,500,000 acres opening this year for filing. Information for the asking. 
Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
j Trentaie years’ successful ser- 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency s&.t.kisi'y Scns 5 
Seiieae or oee 
303-304 KITTREDGE BUILDING, DENVER, COL. rrep pick, A. m., Manager 
j 9 70 Fifth A 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = °— *Y New york 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to cole and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers wi. 0. PRATT, Mer. 
PHOTOGRAPH Bend use eablnct photo or any otter good lotr of four 
If d $1.25, and we will make 24 cop _ by 
$4 inches, and mail them to you pro mptly. Satisfaction guaranteed A mon 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, -  - ALBANY, N. Y. 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 4, a Towa iy. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
9 ia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS AGENCY, } Uy Maat eemagha lo, 
All classes, salaries. No fee unless 
Contracts Awaiting Teachers! s22ni- Sirese tesenors"Apencr, 
DENVER - COLORADO 
risk TeacHers Acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 
Wyoming Needs Teachers. ji ocnt barcaa, Neither enrelimest fee nee Cee omnes foe Em 
in rural schools $85-100. Minimum requirement, six weeks trainin; nae Se toon normal in addition to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
PAGIFIG TEACHERS AGENCY, 3 Sop aren yo ae Corea 
ree HOW Soe Waist ee ng our denge an aoe a ie eo = 
» 535 New York Block, Seattle. 
BRAYTON TEACHERS ENCY, 
Superiztend ts, Directors. 
Teachers, 5 All that vpanaetn is 














Texas Teachers’ Bureau “teeter baseus| 
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Cc. TRI irr, - {anager, Marshall on vind ll, Texas - write to Capitol Teachers’ Agency, 
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Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical Hous to 
for profit, the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before. Send sketch of Uncle Sam with6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 


plate, examples of students’ work and evidence of 
what you too can accomplish, Please state your age. 


The Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Key 
To Success 
The secret of busi- 
ness and social suc- 
cess is the ability 
to remember. Ican 
make your mind an _ infallible 
classified index from which you can 
instantly select thoughts, facts, 
3 figures, names, faces. Snables you 
oe to concentrate, "develop self-control, 
7 overcome bashfulness, think on your 
ae feet, address an audience. Easy. Simple. 
The result of 20 years’ experience de- 
veloping memories of thousands. 
for oar bookle’ ‘Hi 
Write Today {i mber’’ —. Seaee 


Mem pom Iso h to obtai 
REE book," rest To Speak In Public.® 








It will tell you how to acquire a Bus- 
mness andCommercial School training 
without leaving your a oe iuper 


fering with 


our 
fo master S MANS! 


CESMANSHIP, SHORT. 
OOKKEEPING. How to en- 
ter the CIVIL SERVICE. It tells how 
we teach at home; what you need to 
get a position; how to 


Earn aBigger Salary 


Why it is easier to learn by our plan, and what 
our graduates say whoare in good positions. We 
agree to placeyou bag you complete our course, 

Thousands of others have succeeded. Why not 
you? Send for your copy today and mention the 
course that interests you most, 

BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGES 
Home Study Department 
500 BROWN BUILDING, PEORIA, ILL. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions one in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings, 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation and 
sick leave with pay. "Many thousands appointed yearly. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
fied positions. ommon school education "sufficient. 
Full information and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit, Both sexes, 
No political pull. Thousands of appointments 
yearly, Most thorough preparation $5. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free, 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, © WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete, [12th year. ] er 
pee any extension workers, institution managers, 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100-page booklet, * “THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltill you get my 
big new FREE book and specialrate. Largest and most success- 
fulschoolin the world curing allforms o Necctive B speech by 
advanced natural method. hie f egy 
for Stammerers,Inc., 2311Grand Ave. fn ay Wis 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writing One Moving Pictore Play a Week. Demand 
Greater Than Supply. Li. can write them. We 
valuable information 
AGE PHOTOPLAY- 
Weal COLLEGE, Box 278 1. 46,Chicago 


22" BANKING 


bs: — anand Biractive profession and 

Bena for copy at once. ¢ No ob frispere 

€. G. Alcorn, American Schoo! of Banking 
97 McLene Building, Columbus, 3 
































moting both pupils and teachers. The 
scale was devised by Dr. Otis in 1915 
and was applied that year to thousands 
of children in the schools of California. 
It is still practically as then presented. 
It is constructed on the same principle 
| as the well-known army test. It has 
| been so arranged and organized that it 
may be successfully used by anybody. 


**Singing Games for Children.’’ By 
Eleanor Farjeon, with illustrations by J. 
Littlejohns, R.B.A. Stiff boards. 71pp. 
$2.50. J. M. Dent & Sons, Ltd., Lon- 
don, and E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

An attractive combination of text and 
illustrations characterizes this book. The 
artist, both in his dozen full-pages in 
color, and in his marginal sketches ac- 
companying the text, has cleverly caught 
the spirit of the game-plays and has in- 
fused into them the atmosphere of medi- 
eval times. The pictures serve the ad- 
ditional and important purpose of Ccos- 
tume suggestions for the characters in 
each of the twelve little plays. Ade- 
quate instructions as to settings and 
stage ‘‘business’’ are given, so that stag- 
ing should not be a difficult matter. The 
verses have asimplicity and rhythm that 
will delight children. It is regrettable, 
however, that no music is given or sug- 
gested, except for a note to the effect 
that one of the games, ‘‘Proud Prin- 
cesses,’’ has been published by Messrs. 
Augener, Ltd. (London), with music by 
Harry Farjeon. 


‘*Educational Sociology.’’ By Dr. Wil- 
liam Estabrook Chancellor, Head of the 
Department of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, College of Wooster. Cloth. 422 
pages. $2.25. The Century Company, 
New York, 

The range of interest of this book is 
wider than the title may indicate. The 
dedication ‘‘To those teachers and stu- 
dents who love America and who desire 
her progress in democracy’’ is sufficient 
evidence that, while the text may be of 
most practical use to teachers and stu- 
dents in normal school and college (or 
fourth year high school) classes, it is 
intended to serve as a stimulus to all who 
wish to see education walk hand-in-hand 
with social and economic reform. The 
subjects treated—under the three chief 
heads of ‘‘Social Movements,’’ ‘‘ Social 
Institutions,’’ and ‘‘Social Measure- 
ment’’—have passed the test of repeated 
presentation and discussion in the class- 
room. Each chapter is supplemented by 
a set of Exercises (questions on vital so- 
cial problems of every day) and a list of 
Selected Readings (titles of important 
books for further study), and at the end 
of the volume is that invaluable help, a 
good index. Dr. Chancellor is an ex- 
ponent of a sane and sound view of the 
function of education. He believes that 
the chief aim of every American teacher 
should be to help in building up better 
American citizens. He is no radical, no 
revolutionist as regards either educa- 
tional method or the social order. In 
his final chapter, a discussion of present- 
day destructive tendencies versus the 
influence of a constantly improving edu- 
cational system, he decries the ‘‘pro- 
gram of violence’’ and certain socialists’ 
‘*disguised ethics.’’? But, he urges, mere 
natural evolution is not the only alterna- 
tive to revolution. He fastens his hope, 
rather, to what he calis ‘‘conscious evo- 
lution, of which in a large sense social 
education is an important part.”’ 


‘*Broad Stripes and Bright Stars,’’ 
Stories of American History. By Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, Author of ‘‘For the 
Children’ s Hour,’’ ‘‘ Legends from Many 
Lands,’’ ete. Illustrated by Power 
O’Malley. Cloth. 244pp. $1.25. Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 

These stories are told by one skilled 
in the art. They are so woven as to pre- 
sent the development of our nation from 
the first scene, laid on Plymouth Rock, 
to the flight of an American aviator over 
a battlefield in Europe. The historical 
episodes are selected and presented in 


FOR 


BIG SALARY you 


The government or Business concerns will start YOU on 
$1,100.00 to $1,500.00 a year as bookkeeper or stenogra- 
pher—this we guarantee—or $2,400.00 to $5,000.00 as ac- 
countant when we train you. Thousands of positions to be 
filled. By a new method, indorsed by business men, we 
train you by mail or at our office within half usual time. 
Three hundred thousand Draughon - trained have made 
good. Clip and send this notice for particulars. Address 


Draughon’s College, M-210, Nashville, Tenn. 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your School. 
Here is your opportun- 
ity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard U. S. Flag, | 
5x8 feet, made of the. finest bunting, with 48 stars embroider hy on both | 
sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy | 
Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear 
head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of “= 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. Get Pa 
your flag this month. 

Send us your name only and we send you 50 Emblematic Flag But- 
tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends 
and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10c 
each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the y/ y 
Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent immedi- 
ately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

‘*Story of the Flag’’—Send in your signed coupon for buttons, 
remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 
free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘‘Story of the Flag.’ ’ 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., 912 Meridian St., Anderson, Indiana 
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WRITE YOUR! NAME HERE 
THE JEFFERIS CO., 912 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 


Have your pupils sell 
25 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each. Send the pro- 104 ‘The proceeds will be sent to y 

wil send = Bad» he he or pone 
ceeds, $2.50, and we [ ] 32x 48in. Silk Flag. 50 Buttons. 
will send this Chicago . 5x8 f ft. Bunting, 50 Buttons, 

. . . (Ch BC ag you want) 
Giant Pencil Sharpener t ] Pencil Sharpener, "25 Buttons, 
by return mail—prepaid. 

Please use coupon at 
side. 


marpener che 








Se nd me bk matic Flag Butto ace which my pupils will sell at 
ou, and immedia ately you 
2€ 

















WANTS 


HUNDREDS 


TEACHERS 


$1100 TO $1500 YEAR 


Pleasant office positions; filing, writing, listing and similar work 
{ inthe Department of Commerce; Census Department and other 
departments of the Government at Washington,D.C. Similar posi- 
tions in Custom Houses; Postoffices; and Internal Revenue Offices 
in practically every city in the country, and in the Railway Mail 
Service. Short hours. Paid vacation. Life positions. 


Thousands Census Jobs Open 
JANUARY aan ~ EVERYWHERE 











Fill out and mail the attached J ‘FR ANKLIN 
coupon. Act at once. INSTITUTE 


Dept. N238 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
tirely without charge or any obligation on my 
part, list of U. S. Government positions now open 
toteachers. Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
C4 hours, work, vacation and date of the next examin- 
= ation in my section, sending me free sample exam- 
4 ination questions, 


| DO IT TODAY, TOMORROW y 
MAY BE TOO LATE! 


Ps 
We will immediately send you full s 
description of the positions open to = 
you, with a full idea of the work, 
hours, vacation, salaries, and date 
| of the next examination in your < 


| section. 
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¥*U.S. GOVERNMENT *¥ 














Photographs Free! Teachers Wanted! 


50 Copies of your photograph (right size to use in making 
applications) free with an Agency membership. Great demand 
_ for teachers now from all sections of the United States. 












| NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, General Offices, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY icr?<srece” and tara 


STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO. School Teachers. 
ArKansas Teachers’ Agency 


The South presents great op portunities tothe ambitious teacher. We ities. teachers to positions 
that they can fill, A square deal to al] concerned. 
GEO. R. HOPKINS, President. V.L.WE5S3, Manager. 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


REGISTRATION 
NORMAL TRAINED TEACHERS sss iecistetit res wt fri o 
Write Photoplays: #25-53°° PLAS Katerinament — 


: di J ® paid anyone Ye - of —— sent 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 


pleteoutline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Let Us Solve Your Music 
Problem —For 7c 


When you can’t afford too expensive a song 
book — when no book you’ve seen seems ex- 
actly right—when you want a small, com act 
book that contains gust the songs you wis. 

you'll find these requirements fully satisfied in in 


“The 101 Best Songs” 


It is a world-famous book published by The 
Cable Company; 3,000,000 copies sold. Con- 
tains words and music in easy keys—101 
splendid selections — Folk and Opera melodies 
—Patriotic, Sentimental and Col- 































Unprecedented demand 








40th year. Oldest Teachers Agency in the United States under one 
continuous management. Direct recommendations. Well prepared 
teachers in great demand. 205 C 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 











SAM’L TERGNCH, 20 b West 38th., 4 York. 











—And This 
Book of 
Poems 


is undoubtedly 
the choicest col- 
lection ever put 
out at the price. 


Photo of each 
author, and 
prose supple- 
ment. Paper 
covers. Handy 
size (4144 x84.) 
15 cents a copy, 


prepaid, an any 
quantity. 


No Free Copies 


Teachers lege Songs, and simple melodies 
Write for 
FREE Sample 


for the smaller children. 


@c 3 a Copy. in 100 Lots, f.o.b. 


— > $1.00 per dozen, 
pei ss than twelve at 
10c each, prepaid. 


z\\ THE CABLE COMPANY 
==» 1216 Cable Bide. Chicago 
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Send at Once for a Free Catalogue of : 

Every well known picture in the world is illustrated ' 

and priced, also size and color given. The most 4 

elaborate and complete book of its kind ever pub- Z 

lished. A copy will be sent Free upon application. 2 

WALTER L. LILLIE 

184 South High Street, Columbus, Ohio | 

Address Manager of eSanationes Department a 

uit} LIVNI AOE ! YUU UHL 
Keep nose and head clear with | T Take these four KG 






Kondon’s, It prevents infection, 
colds and catarrh. Just as im- 
portant as cleaning the teeth. 


steps for 
better 
health 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
Bend you, not a sample, but a reg- ‘ 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s. | 2: 











We want school teachers to 
§ know and value Kondon’s 
and to advise this healthy 
habit to their boys and girls, 











CATARRHAL JELLY 
~a redular 


30%size tube of it 
7 
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such a way as to show boys and girls 
that our present position as a great peo- 
ple is the result of following the road of 
freedom. The stories make direct ap- 
peals to conduct and to life. They em- 
phasize the social and ethical features 
of the periods they represent: home life, 
schooling, food, agriculture, travel, trans- 
portation, customs, business, discovery, 
and everyday work. These stories ap- 
peal not only to the social side, but to 
the children’s power of reasoning and 
judgment. In the preface the author 
says of the stories: ‘‘They were all ad- 
ventures and combine to interpret for 
children the recent great adventure of 
the American people, the finding of a 
new democracy for ourselves, no longer 
cut off from the world but one with the 
nations of the Old World in kindness and 
co-operation, pity, unselfishness, help, 
and love of noble things.’’ 


‘**Number by Development,’’ Vols. II 


and III. By John C. Gray, A.M., Supt. 
of Schools, Chicopee, Mass. Inter- 
mediate Grades, Vol. II. 524pp. Gram- 


mar Grades, Vol. III. 534pp. Cloth. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Volume II furnishes the teacher with 
a working outline in detail of class work 
in fractions, in accordance with develop- 
ment ideals and suggestions in de- 
nominate numbers. The aims to be re- 
alized are orderly mental habits, reason- 
ing power, and clear imagery. The au- 
thor gives the teacher complete outlines 
of the subjects treated, the sequence of 
the teaching steps and the form of the 
objective work that is necessary for the 
establishment of clear and full imagery. 
There are details of suggestion for each 
step in this development. The opera- 
tions in each subject found in this vol- 
ume are put in the objective form so far 
as the subject would admit of objective 
representation. The whole subject of 
fractions is treated in a skillful manner 
and made practical in its development. 
Mental analysis is magnified, and aliquot 
parts and short methods are carefully 
treated. Volume III offers to the teacher 
outlines in detail of the teaching steps in 
decimal fractions, percentage, interest 
and its applications, and average. The 
outlines and directions are so complete 
that any teacher may be able to conduct 
her work steadily and consistently on a 
logically arranged development plan. 
Many short methods of solution are 
outlined. Definitions of all the principal 
terms have been suggested. There are 
rules to memorize after the pupil has 
mastered the principles or processes 
which they describe. 


‘*In the Green Fields.’’ By Zoe Meyer. 
Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. Cloth. 
143pp. 60c. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

This volume is an attractive nature 
reader for the third school year. It aims 





to teach the child to carefully observe 
familiar objects and discover the beau- 
ties of nature about his own home, and 


| to encourage him to increase his knowl- 
| edge not only through observation but 





through reading. The aim is well carried 
out in choice of subjects, through inter- 
esting and appropriate illustrations, and 
by the happy style of the author in de- 
picting animal and insect life. There 
are several full page illustrations in 
colors and numerous others throughout 
the book. 


**One Thousand Questions in General 
Knowledge.’’ The Kingsway Series. 
By Henry Smith. Board. 260pp. $1.80 
net. Evans Brothers, London, England. 

This volume is divided into fifty sec- 
tions, each comprising twenty questions 
and answers upon some branch of gen- 
eral knowledge. For the convenience of 
the teacher the questions are printed in 
darker type. Some of the fifty sections 
are aircraft, air and ventilation, archi- 
tecture, athletics, personal hygiene, the 
war, etc. Most of the questions are 
practical and valuable. They cover 
the whole field of knowledge. The book 
is valuable as a work of reference on the 
teacher’s desk and in every home. 


January -1920 








ILLINOIS TRAINING 





SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Founded 1880 
Offers a broad course of theory and practice to women 
interested in the nursing profession and allied forms 
of public service. 
Theoretical instruction extended in accordance 
with the standard curriculum for Schools of Nursing, 
Practical experience in Cook County Hospital, 
2400 beds, under supervision. 
Special opportunities offered to those 
who quality in the 8rd year, either in 
Cook County Hospital or by afiliation. 
Accredited by the Illinois State Departm 
yy Ban re Physical fitness; a High School 
Entrance a 
1 
ed cation oF, ita, educational, eg ag viv minimum age, 
Illinois Training School For Nurses 
509 S. Honore St., Box “*N"*, Chicago, Mlinois 




















Training School for Nurses 
THE GRACE HOSPITAL—DETROIT 
Three-year course. Eight-hourday. Registered by 
the State of Michigan. Theoretical and practical 
class work thruout. Modern Nurses’ home; in- 
cludes summer vacation home for nurses. Minimum 
entrance requirement, two years High School work 


or its equivalent. 
For free catalog, address Paperintendent of 
Nurses, Box 21, e Grace Hospital, John R. St, 


& Willis Ave., Detroit, 








Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Groveland and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, Illinois 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and practical i 
work. throughout ad course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 2 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 














Trained nurses are scarce. 





American ieee, Rene School, 1547 Nosth LaSalle St., Chicago 


percygeyec for Nurses 


PASS. 





Lear Se Pees ee 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
pean pope Ba eens int. 


Hs gia Seen aieh ae: IGAGO, ILL. 
FREE TUITION BY MAIL. 


Service: Business ior Rees og ‘Noraal Coatees  thossughly 


genre 





nate pa 5 ie, ett 
ey 





taught by mail. Ki Reset dhie 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY—sin 
a Saal deutese aranted’ "Lock Box 20P. CHICAGO. 


High School, Normal, C ial, Col- 
Home Study ce Gok Heeiaieadl Conan. ‘Getr 


log Free. Teachers’ Professional College, Washington, D. 0, 
Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 

P LAYS saate. Uataleges Bees 

Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 

DEBATES AND ESSAYS GUTLINED 91.00 ent each 


subject, Other help for Teachers on s 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 

















Debates, Orations, Essays 
and all kinds of papers yd teachers and re, | written 
toorder. 600 words $1.00 1000 eres Work done 
ty cleo gan, tae @ FREE. 
Southern Literary Bureau a Blackshear, Ga. 


Teachers’ Souvenirs 


A neat appropriate gift to scholars at close of school. Samples free. 
SEIBERT PTG. CO., Box 7, Dover, Ohio 








BE AN EXPERT 





7, 
Wond ral, | devic nid your hand; 


Ghee eee 


Every Teacher of Common Branches 


should have a complete set of Feldmeyer’s Review Pamphlets 
for supplementary work. Used in movers gate the 
my 50 cents, “Geogra; hy 60 cen’ ne Geometry 8 
eee, titi Mesie6 Per Saat 
01 Ovi 
set $5.85, postpaid and insured. 
FELDMEYER'S BOOK STORE, 











Annapolis, Maryland 











Debates ana Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses forall occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, ora’ essays free, 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 








PRIMARY TRAINING 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 


June 23— SUMMER SCHOOL —Aug. 2. 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
Playarounds Stro: Kis Equipmer t— 

tral Location—. Pay Ras ‘Address rr ar, 
op 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Oe 





| 


Pp - 











Learn Nursing—N Ow! 
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MEDALS, CLASP PINS AND RINGS | 


Sterl. Silver 75c. 
Boiled Gold_ 90c, 
Solid Gold $1.75 
8terl. Piiver 50ce 
Rolled 





Sterl. Silver $1.50 yt 


| Solid Gold 
No. 2003 in one or more colors 0 
Stiver — eae Sin pe ) per Com, Starting Sit ne 
Silver Plate 20c each, per doz. $2.00, Sterling Bliver 
ear = Send fonCatalogue, M’f’d by 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
No. 1 Beekman St.. New York, N. Y, 

















| Class Presidents, Penulinne and 
Superintendents, can save time and 
money by ordering direct from the 
manufacturer. 


We can give you prompt service on 


Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School Classes 
FRATS AND SORORITIES 

Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Il. | 








No. No. N894 No. NS25 Ban 
10k. ait $1. eRe Gold $2.65/10k Gold 36.60 
Ster. Silver 75c/l4k. Gold ldk, Gold $7.95; 

BEACHERS CLASS PRESIDENTS! t 

y Direct the uf 
oe ~ method of selling direct to Schools an¢, 
Colleges enables us $9 quote Sond os Fate: 


on highest quali abe cs Wigs, 
pes cor pul Miished, Ao i ed- 9, NOSE, 
als, Pe sand Trop hice. We do eng 


Seen clarugh oo hee silver 81 pty? 45) 
Ln Yauarante ntood end {or 


or eam mplen of Engraved Com- 

CHAS.S. STIFFT ren'een sss 
om, Gb ees a lolol. oN i.e 

BUY DIRECT From Manufacturers 
and save money. Get better quality. Samples 
gent to teachers, class or club officers. Pin No. 
579, 2 colors, $ initials and date, 85c each, 12 or 























OF SCHOOL OF 
OMeER im CLASS 





BASTIAN BROS. CO, 
116 Bastian Bidg. Rochester, N. Ys 





JASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
Qhrest iy get heryonte ‘ALOG WITH 1600 OF THE, 
DATE DESIGNS FREE 


ROUSE CO. 
44 pie GRO Attleboro, Mayq, 





Feebad CLASS PINS sescturioN, tw crane 
reread asking. here wich any 






let numerals, or Pe ny Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold fem bo. cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION » 858 Greiner Bldg., Paiayra, Pa. 


Write The Words For A Song jessii= “es 


Choster Rests Cosco S Mire!” Hoon 809. Chics ss, IM. 
DRESS DESIGNING LESSONS 


WOMEN—GIRLS—15 OR OVER, 
can easily learn Dress Designing during 
their spare moments in TEN WEEKS. 
DRESS DESIGNERS FREQUENTLY EARN 


$40 to$100aWeek .~ fFsseees 
Work FASCINATING. Fu cou Ps N 
Send Coupon imme- ¢ fe Institute 
diately for - FREE 4 Dep't No62 - Rochester, i. ; 
SAMPLE Lessons gant sym aransyead 

a ble lessons in DRESS DESIGNING as 
The supply 7 taught in 10 weeks, spare time. 
willnot Midi, cesevccesens peeitua wana 


lent totter - F -sceneie:...«0. lobbuatbcAsitiaad 















Agency 


**The rural school in the United States 
offers the most striking example of the 
school operating as a selective agency,”’ 
says a recent bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education. ‘‘For years American rural 
schools have been guiding boys and girls 
away from the land and toward the city. 
Modeling its course of study and methods 
on urban schools, using teachers city- 
bred and city-minded, speaking the lan- 
guage of the city streets rather than 
that of the country lanes, the rural school 
steered boys and girls away from the 
farms and into city employment just as 
effectively as if it had stood them up and 
counted them out. The introduction of 
vocational agriculture has done some- 
thing, but still not much, to stem the 
tide. At the present time some of the 
rural high schools are just coming toa 
realization of the problems of employ- 
ment. Others are still quite unawake 
to the fact that, even if it is desirable 
that the rural high school shall direct its 
pupils to the farms, it can only safely do 
so through a complete survey of all vo- 
cations; so that the farm boy, if he 
chooses to remain on the farm, will do 
so because he has looked over the field 
and knows how important and desirable 
an occupation agriculture is. ‘This isa 
rural community; there is therefore no 
need for vocational guidance,’ is the sub- 
stance of too many of the replies re- 
cently received by the Bureau of Kduca- 
tion to a questionnaire to high schools; 
or the point is made that the boys can 
get all the jobs they want, so ‘there is 
no need for the school to interfere.’ 
Here, of course, is where the school is 
most needed. It can, and should, dis- 
criminate most carefully between worthy 
and unworthy farm employments, and it 
should supervise the work after it has 
begun, requiring regular reports from 
the students. ’’ 


Motion Pictures Available for 
Schools 


Universities, churches, schools and col- 
leges are to-day finding the educational 
motion picture a wonderful aid in teach- 
ing. This is particularly true since the 
small portable motion picture projectors 
have been perfected and the full equip- 
ment for showing films anywhere can be 
obtained at avery reasonable cost. The 
institution owning an American Project- 
oscope, for instance, is able to show any 
educational or commercial motion pic- 
ture film, as well as those of an enter- 
tainment nature, at a moment’s notice. 
The machine can be set up in any class- 
room where an electric light socket is 
available, the current turned on and any 
white wall used for a screen. 

Anyone can operate the projectoscope; 
no experience being necessary, and pic- 
tures as sharp and clear as those thrown 
on the screen in a regular motion pic- 
ture theater are certain to result. Fur- 
thermore the film can be stopped at any 
point and held stationary on the screen 
like a stereopticon while the operator 
describes in detail the scene then on the 
screen. The pictures can also be run 
backward in case it becomes necessary 
to refer to a scene previously shown. 
Some of the marvelous ‘‘slow photog- 
raphy”’ films that disclose such astound- 
ing views, can be shown anywhere and 
the use of such motion pictures is be- 
coming more and more common. Full 
details regarding the American Projec- 
toscope and hundreds of uses to which it 
is being put, can be obtained by writing 
The American Projecting Company, 6227 
Broadway, Chicago, IIl. 





I would rather plant a single acorn 
that will make an oak within a century 
and a forest within a thousand years, 
than sow a thousand morning glories 
that give joy for a day and are gone to- 
morrow. For the same reason I would 

rather plant one living truth in the heart 
of a child that will multiply through the 
ages, than scatter a thousand brilliant 
conceits before a vast audience that will 
flash like sparks for an instant, and 
like sparks, disappear forever.—EZdward 


Leigh Pell. 


Things refuse to be mismanaged long. 
—Emerson. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
‘The Rural School as a Selective 





DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT 


1918, on the subject “Defects in 
said : 


in an address on November 23, 

American Education Revealed by the War,” 

“Arithmetic, algebra and geometry should be taught together from 

beginning to end, each subject illustrating and illuminating the other two, 

* * * * It should also be the incessant effort of the teacher to relate 

every lesson to something in the life of the child so that he may see the 
useful applications of the lesson and how it concerns him.” 


Modern Junior Mathematics 


By Miss Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio 


was written with these vital principles always in mind. “Modern 
Junior Mathematics” is a three-book series planned to give the pupil 
‘who does not go to high school and college, a working knowledge of 
mathematics instead of a fragmentary and meaningless part of the 
old traditional course. The books also lay a better foundation for 
advanced mathematics than any heretofore published. 


The Traditional Course 


The traditional mathematics course was planned only for the pupil 
who expected to complete it and give it meaning in the university. 
The course completed arithmetic in the first eight grades. It included 
many topics that no child could comprehend. The formal abstract 
algebra which followed had no connection with arithmetic, and the 
demonstrative geometry was even more widely separated from the 


algebra. 
The New Way 


The new way provides for the teaching, in the first six grades, of 
the fundamental processes of arithmetic which everyone needs to 
know in life as well as in school. In grades seven, eight, and nine 
follows the combination “junior mathematics,” which links on to 
the elementary arithmetic. It extends the arithmetic to common 
business practice and simple accounts. It gives the mensuration of 
common things in one’s surroundings. This observational geometry 
more naturally links on to arithmetic than does algebra. Through 
the geometry, the need of algebraic symbols arises and they are given 
a real meaning that was impossible in the old order. 

A mathematics course arranged on this basis gives the pupils an 
insight into the various branches of mathematics, enables them to 
decide on their future course, and lays the foundation for optional 
courses in the senior high school. 


Leading Features 


1, The text reads like a story. 


2. Instead of being told, the pupil is lead by skillful questions to discover facts 
and relations for himself and to draw his own conclusions. 

3. The elements of bookkeeping are givenin Book One, including the use of 
the cash book, ledger, sales book, purchase book, trial balance, and profit and 
loss statement. 

4. The study of mensuration begins with the cube and oblong block with 
which the pupils are familiar. From these come the square and the rectangle. 
Diagonals in the latter, give triangles, which lead toa study of angles and lines. 
This is the reverse of that order given in other texts on observational geometry, 
which usually follow the traditional order of formal, abstract geometry, begin- 
ning with lines and angles, and ending with the mensuration of the rectangle. 


5. Algebraic symbols are introduced naturally through the formulas of men- 
suration and through rectangular drawings with unmeasured lines. 


6. The seventh grade pupil wants something new. Book One opens with the 
graph, which is not only new but intensely interesting. Graphs are not given 
in an isolated chapter to be taucht or not as the teacher wishes, but they are 
used throughout to illuminate the different phases of the subject. 

7. Thelproblems are real; therefore they appeal strongly to children. 

8 Actual business practices are taught, as reading interest from tables, etc. 


9. The abundance of construction and design appeals to children for they 
are primarily “doers” at this age. 


10. The habit of thrift is developed by planning budgets and keeping accounts. 


11. The presentationis so direct and simple, the topics are so varied and 
attractive, that enthusiastic interest is aroused in pupils of all grades of mathe- 
matical ability. 


12. Speed and accuracy in computation with small numbers are emphasized. 
13. Useful short cuts are given. 


14. Definitions are introduced only as needed. 


In “Modern Junior Mathematics” the author has broken the bonds 
of tradition. She has blazed a new trail. Let us send you an 
examination copy. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Boston San Francisco 


Chicago 
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Bausch and Lomb 


Microscopes 
When you buy a Bausch & Lomb Mi- 


croscope, you buy the cumulative results of 
66 years of optical endeavor and manufac- 
turing experience. 

During that period we have developed 
every optical refinement and mechanical 
improvement demanded by the practices of 
modern microscopy. 

There is a Bausch & Lomb model for every microscop- 
ical requirement. Write for our new complete catalog. 


Bausch £47 Jomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 





FS2 Model with 


two objectives in 


revolving nose- 


$53.25 


piece, 





Makers of Phe tograp hic Lenses, Microscopes, Projec.ion Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic 
Lenses and Instruments, Ph rotomicro graphic Apparatus, Rangr Finders and Gun-Sights 
jor Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo - Prism Binoc- 





ulars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products, 











We Know Positively 


that every Grade teacher in the United States and 
Canada should have a copy of 


THE MINNESOTA COURSE OF STUDY 
cAND TEACHER’S “MANUAL 


By THEDA GILDEMEISTER 


To prove the above statement—if you will use the book one week 
and you are not satisfied with it—return it at our expense and we 
will refund all you paid for it. 





75c postpaid 


In Substantial Paper Binding - - | 
$1.25 postpaid | 


In Attractive Cloth Binding - ; 











JONES @ KROEGER, Publishers, "Winona, Minnesota 











WHAT DOES YOUR SCHOOLROOM NEED? 
LET YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY For IT! 


Our 25c Assortments of Ten Greetings sel! readily to their parents and friends, | 
because they contain an attractive variety of post cards, folders, and cards | | 
with envelopes, for Birthday, Easter, and Everyday use. | 
In lots of 20 or more, we sell these assortments to teachers at the wholesale rate | 
of 12%c each. The sale of 20 Assortments will earn $2.50 for some special pur- | | 
pose, —$5.00 can be earned by selling 40. Thirty days allowed for payment of bill. 


Send order or request for sample assortment to 


THE SANDFORD CARD COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. | 














Pictures Free—INTRODUCTORY SCHOOL OFFER—Free Pictures 


Fine, Rich, Artistic, Carbon Portrait Pictures, (Sepia Toned) of Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
President Wilson, General Pershing, Marshall Foch, size 13 x 16 inches. Suitable to frame, mount, 
o r passe partout, awarded to your schoolroom, your pupils and to yourself, without cost to-you. These handsome | 
pictures will be a welcome addition to your schoolroom and for the homes of your pupils, adding intense interest | 
to the —- iy of American Patriotism, History, ete, | 
THOUSANDS of these pictures have been distributed to the schools, pupils and teachers during | 
the past FEW DAYS. TENS OF THOUSANDS to be distributed during the next FEW WEEKS. 


Make sure an d obte 1in YOUR ALLOTMENT of pictures for your school, your pupils and yourself, by telling us the | | 
number of pupils in your School wishing to obtain one or more of these beautiful pictures with a few moments | 
effort on their part without investing one cent. 
Our offer fully explains and furnishes the easy method, these pictures are distributed to your school and | 
Pur ils FREE. WRITE TODAY, telling us the number of pupils in your schoolroom and receive for yourself, one | 
»f the Handsome Portrait pictures FREE as a sample. Address | 


THE PATRIOTIC PICTURE CLUB of AMERICA, Dept. D., WARSAW, NEW YORK | 














AT THE OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL” 
JUST PUBLISHED 





“Visitors Day 


A Scream from Start to Finish. Teachers, pupils 
and visitors shown at their best (or worst) in this 








pI ogram of recitations, speeches, 


, songs and general fz 


arce of the exhibition day of an earlier generation. 
MERIDITH CO., 247 W. 36th St., New York, N.Y. 





Send 25c, for introductory copy (one only). TULLAR. 
DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL -- 
WwW R l T Es N e., Ww S l T a M S VIOLINS we fcr instruments, "Gt 
details om 


and Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St, Louis, Mo. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. 
I wear them day and night. 
# They are perfectly oc 
i aoa No one sees t 

J and I will tell you a true 
¢ = ory, how J got deaf and how 

make you hear. Address Mefic 

ated far Drum 

Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 































GUSTAV HENNING, 226 11TH STREET, MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
POWDER 


SCHOOL INK  caysrats 


m Save money by using Century Ink E 

in Your School. Makes first class Writing 
Fluid by merely adding water. Put up in 
compact convenient containers for making 
Ink by the single quart, gallon and five gal- 
lon quantity. Sample quart package and 
quotation on request. Agents wanted. 


FRANCIS J. PECK & CO., 











School for Crippled Children 


A most interesting type of school is 
that for crippled children. There are 
| several of these schools in different parts 

of the United States, most of them pri- 
| vate, but in Dayton, Ohio, is an institution 
' sponsored by the state and assisted by the 
| Board of Education. A school of the lat- 
ter kind has a great advantage in that 
its pupils are able to live at home while 
they are being educated. Frank W. Mil- 
ler, through the Board of Education, es- 
tablished the Dayton school. The state 
provides $150 for each pupil who attends 
85 per cent of the nine months’ time, or 
153 days out of 180 days. 

Mr. Miller, who was State Superin- 
tendent at the time, was responsible 
for the framing of the bill that waspassed 
by the legislature. 

There are twenty-five pupils attending 

the Dayton school, ranging in age from 
five to sixteen years, and it is touching 
to see the joy and enthusiasm the chil- 
dren manifest in being able to attend 
school. Two buses are provided to carry 
the children to and from the school, and 
where necessary, wheel chairs meet ar- 
rivals at the entrance of the building. 
Children on crutches, in invalid chairs, 
or supported by canes are common sights. 
When the bus does not appear at the 
homes promptly, due to a punctured tire, 
or other cause, telephoning begins at 
once on the part of the pupils to the 
superintendent’s office begging that they 
be not forgotten. It is told of one of 
the girls, that when she is prevented 
from attending by extremely severe 
weather, or other equally good causes, 
she becomes actually ill in consequence. 
The pupils bring little lunches from 
home, and these are supplemented by 
the Board with something hot to eat or 
drink. Each child makes his own drink- 
ing cup. The Board of Education fur- 
nishes all of the textbooks used, and 
regular academic work is done. In this 
connection it may be said that the work 
comperes favorably with that of children 
in perfect physical health. These chil- 
dren who seem so handicapped through 
such diseases as infantile paralysis, con- 
genital dislocation of hip bone, and tu- 
bercular joints make pretty baskets, 
and cane chairs, whittle, and model 
out of clay. Girls do hand sewing and 
knitting. Smaller children do weaving, 
bead work, raffia work and are allowed 
to keep the articles they make, or sell 
them and keep the proceeds. It is no- 
ticeable that the boys prefer to keep the 
objects they whittle rather than to sell 
them. One boy is to learn printing this 
year by means of a hand press. A lit- 
tle girl owns a small sewing machine. 
She cannot hold a needle for hand sew- 
ing, but can control the wheel of a ma- 
chine. Games are played, and marching 
is done under adverse conditions. These 
children can certainly be object lessons 
to many, as in this school of twenty-five 
there is not one sullen or grouchy child. 
All are joyous and happy. The children 
are allowed to rest at any time during 
school hours. Theschool possesses pretty 
pictures, a library, and a piano, the latter 
a gift from the superintendent. Miss 
Wallace and Miss Clark, instructors, can 
see the fruition of their excellent work 
with these children who, though physi- 
cally handicapped, possess souls which 
shine out more gloriously through mis- 
fortune. 


At the National Convention of the 
American Legion, the new organization 
of veterans of the late war, a resolution 
was passed commending the Boy Scouts 
and recommending that each post assist 
the Boy Scout troop in its community in 
whatever manner may be practicable. 


Who does most of the talking in your 
school, you or your pupils? Is the work 
dialogue or monologue? Are you con- 
stantly thoughtful of the fact that your 
pupils grow through what you cause 
them to do, not through what you do?— 
F.. H. Harris. 
















| ‘‘We have not lost a single book sinee in- 
stalling your card charging sys- 
| tem in our school library 


| so writes a well 
\ 
OV ottgg Cerone 


GAYLORD BROS., 510 So. Clinton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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HOME22COUNTRY 
READERS 


The Right Books for 
Americanization 


Four volumes, each with colored frontis- 
piece and sixteen full-page pictures. Books I 
Il, III and IV (for 5th, 6th, 7th and sth 
school years.) Each 65 cents. 

Here is your chance to teach Americanism 
by distributing the subject-matter over four 
years and not giving too much at one time. A 

“patriotic reader” which is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion; the pupils tire of 
the subject. The Home and Country books 
are all-around grammar-school readers as 
well as means of Americanization. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 














KOMI-RAFFIA 





Ideal for the Kindergarten 


"THE brilliant, yet harmonious coloring 
of KOMI-RAFFIA makes instant 
appeal to children. Soft, pliable, silk-like 
strands, easily handled by little fingers. 


The number of articles possible, from 
simple, woven mats for the tiniest, to 
elaborately ornamented Indian baskets, 
make KOMI-RAFFIA adaptable to any 
degree of skill. 


KOMI-RAFFIA is easy to work, no dirt, not 
readily destroyed. An ideal kindergarten material, 


Sample box of any one color 20c. Eighteen 
colors and natural, Ask for KOMI- RAFF 1A at 


your dealer's. If he can’t supply you, write to us. 
Send for FREE book on 
Raffia art, full instructions. 

R. H. COMEY COMPANY 
Educational Department CAMDEN, N. J. 








_ Nearly Half a 
Million 
COPIES SOLD 


2 The most popular girls’ 
books ever published 


“GRACE HARLOWE HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS SERIES,’ 


4 Volumes 


“GRACE HARLOWE COL- 
LEGE GIRLS SERIES,” 


7 Volumes 


“GRACE HARLOWE OVERSEAS SERIES” 


“Grace Harlowe Overseas” 

“Grace Harlowe with the Red Cross in France” 
“Grace Harlowe with the Marines at Chateau 
hierry” 

“Grace Harlowe with the U. S. Troops in the 
nee Price, $1.00 each, postpaid 


HENRY ALTEMUS CO,, PHILADELPHIA 


Gregg Shorthand Only $10 


Complete home study course in Gregg shorthand 
consisting of 21 lessons. Typewritten personal in- 
structions and tests make everything plain and easy 
—no further help needed. You can easily master 
this system at home, Send $10 and if you are not 
satisfied, your money will be refunded. 

Fargo School of Business, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Reference: Security National Bank. 
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Every teacher poems mee. Make yo! 
own ata cost of 50c to Makes 75 
a ae — by sing nelle pe 


plete directions for 25c (No | any ~ Betisfection or money back. 





Rev. C. B. DOTY, RIDGEWAY, OHIO 
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INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS THAT YOU NEED 
“‘Prang Products”? Do Not Disappoint-- They Make for Better Education ! 





| ENAMELAC 


The New Air Drying Enamel 


Having tremendous sale ! 
tiful. 25c per can, 20 colors. 


PRANG WATER COLORS 
AND CRAYONS 


Send for illustrated circular. 


famous for 40 years. Send for Water Color and Crayon cata- 
logue illustrated in nine colors. 


STIXIT PASTE 
The Stickiest Paste in Town. The best Paste for all school 
work. 402. tube 15c, 44 pt. 25c, 1 pt. 55c, 1 gal se seeeseeee $2.50 


PECO PASTE POWDER 
A High Quality of White “Library Paste” in powder form. Per 


STICK PRINTING MATERIALS 
| Set of red, yellow, blue dyes with 6 sticks. 


WEAVING MATS 
| 
A book of 20 printed mats and strips for paper weaving. Per 


+ $0.15 


Per box...... 


COLOR CHARTS 
A graded series of eight Hand-Painted Color Charts for teaching 
color scientifically ...cccccccssccccccsssvccecece pevececees $1.50 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF COLOR 


By Snow and Froehlich. The best book on “color.” Indispen- 
RTs SII 066 ta nasser nkeessceesscwnciceteesene eeend $3.25 


For decorating wooden and metal boxes, bottles, toys, etc. 
Makes inexpensive articles beau- 


Prang Water Colors and Prang Colored Crayons have been 


Prang 


ety 





When you buy a ‘‘Prang Product’ you 
know you are getting ‘‘value received.”’ 

We compete with no one in price. 

No one competes with us in quality.’ 

America is not interested in ‘Cheap 
Education.”’ 

May we send you our Revised ‘‘Price 
List’? 





COSTUME DESIGN PAPERS 


See article on ‘Costume Design” on page 20 of this issue. 


ENGINEX PAPERS 
Light weight colored papers for work in Costume Design. 
Poster making and all paper cutting. 31 colors. Booklet of 
samples free. 
PRISMO PAPERS 


Coated colored papers in 75 standardized colors. 


CONSTRUCTION PAPERS 


Heavy weight colored papers for folding and construction 
work. 2lcolors. Booklet free. 


We also supply all kinds of ‘‘Drawing Papers’’ 


Booklet free. 




















PERMODELLO 


The New Permanent Modeling Clay 


Every school needs “Permodello.” It sets like concrete, makes 
up into beads, jewelry, etc.,to be decorated. 
postpaid..... 


Per pound can, 
$0.75 


“Permodella Modeling’ by Snow and Froehlich. Ready in 


January. Profusely illustrated. 
MODELIT 
The Quality Wax Modeling Clay. It keeps soft indefinitely. 
POF POUNEG « occcccecccccccccccccccecccecccccccceeceececcess $0.65 


PINE NEEDLES 
Long-Leaf Pine Needles for basketry and all Weaving Work. 
POF BOURNE 6 6c oc veivcrcededevccecciucessecncscessocscoeseses $0.70 
RAFFIA AND REED 


All colors and sizes. Send for prices. 


GRAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS 
A graded series of 8 books, teaching drawing design and color, 
Postpaid, Per Bete cecccocsvcccccccccces: cocevsccescsscovcees $1.80 


MANUAL ARTS TABLET 

Two Picture and word Tablets for primary grades. Each post- 
ART SIMPLIFIED 

A Text-book in Commercial Art for both student 

POOERRIE soc cccscedstecavccccsticccceceseses $3.25 
BATIK OUTFIT 

For “Batik” work and all Pattern Dyeing. Anyone can do it. 

The latest fad. In wooden bOx...cccscccsececsecssceeees $5.00 


FIRST LESSONS IN BATIK 
By Mary C. Scovil. The only simple text-book on the subject. 
Profusely illustrated. 


By Lemos. 
and teacher. 


(Ready in January.) 
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May We Begin Our 64th Year of Service by Being of Service to You? 


THE PRANG COMPANY, 1922 CALUMET AVE., CHICAGO---30 IRVING PLACE., NEW YORK 
Write for Complete Catalogue and Latest Price List 








The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Pos' 
size, printing surface, 4%4x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2, Full direc- 
Cons ink and 8 sponse comp! lete. Ae 
gent ©. ¢ 
= eri Larger si Work, ap roy. Epecia) 
fee bers SL 
ces PREPAID BY US. 
W. FISHER COMPANY, 118 An Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Bo youTmens Smow = 3 


CONSULT 

formation want, Over 

= oe manele Lange language, New, 
reliable and up-to-date 
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Your Fntertainments 


be successfully and easily arranged by consulting our 

HelpcU Catalog of Bn Drills, Pageants, Action 

Songs, Operettas, ete, Every teacher will be interested in 

oor “Little Music Shop.’’ Write for free catalog. 

. ” ELBRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE im 
**The House That Helps’’ 

Franklin, Ohio —also— Denver, Colorado 


PLAYS - SKETCHES 





BEST PLAYS, BEST SKETCHES, 
BEST MONOLOGUES, BEST ACTS, 
BEST RECITATIONS, BEST PANTOMIMES. 


EDGAR S. WERNER & CO., 45 E. 19th St., N. Y. 


WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
right hand. Prevents wriggling 
finger motion. Muscular move- 
ment madeeasy. Price25c. MUS- 
COGRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


Graded Problem Study in Arithmetic 
Special feature socialized content and method for problem 
study, Needs of each grade (3 to 8) carefully met. 

Send 30c for sample copy. Name Grade. 
WM. ALEXANDER SMITH, Publisher, HACKENSACK, N. J. 


DRAMATIZE YOUR PHYSIOLOGY! 


This also affords a program for Visitors Day, Par- 
ent-Teachers meeting etc. It is easily rendered, 
entertaining and instructive. Booklet 50 cents. 
Endorsed by U. 8. Government. . 
MINNIE SPEER BOONE - Caruthersville, Mo. 




















Helping the Teacher Teach 


‘If the teaching of agriculture is to 
have any permanent effect upon com- 
munity life and practice, it must have a 
vital connection with the daily experi- 
ences of the pupils and must utilize the 
latest and best information available. 
The teacher must so organize the avail- 
able subject matter that it will touch 
closely the pupil’s life and experiences. ’’ 
That is the opinion of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, expressed in 
the prefatory paragraphs of Department 
Circular 69, ‘‘How Teachers May Use 
Department Publications on the Control 
of Diseases and Insect Enemies of the 
Home Garden.”’ 

**In order to give the teacher some ma- 
terial assistance along these lines,’’ con- 
tinues the introduction, ‘‘leaflets indicat- 
ing how teachers may make use of in- 
formation contained in publications of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture have been prepared and it is hoped 
that they may help to improve instruc- 
tion in agriculture and kindred subjects 
in the schools and directly connect it 
with community interests. The leaflets 
are designed especially for teachers in 
elementary schools, but in many cases 
will be found suggestive and helpful to 
teachers in secondary schools and in ur- 
ban as well as rural schools, depending 
upon the subject matter and the interests 
of the community served by the schools. ’’ 

The circular indicates how the teacher 
may so closely connect the information 
given in the department publications 
with the everyday experiences of the 
pupils as to place the subject among the 
things of common interest to the average 
child. Copies may be had upon appli- 
cation to the Division of Publications, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


I think every city is under the strong- 
est obligation to its people to furnish to 
the children, from the time they begin 
to walk until they reach manhood, places 
within the city walls large enough and 
laid out in proper form for the playing 
of all sorts of games which are known 
to our boys and girls and are liked by 
them.—Ex-President Taft. 











































Buddie 


THE CHILD'S OWN DESK FOR WORK € PLAY 


Every Boy and Girl Loves fo Play 


THEY WOULD ENJOY STUDYING TOO 





book were held comfortably for reading—a chair 


move by yourself up to the window on rainy af- 
ternoons and back under the lamp evenings? 


Over 400,000 of these Moulthrop Desks are now in use in public 
schools in every state in the Union and hundreds of grown-ups 


IF IT WERE MADE EASY FOR THEM 


When you were a child wouldn’t you have 
studied more if you had had a chair desk 
for your very own—with a big drawer in 
which to keep your books, pens, pencils, 
games, valuables, like string and mar- 
bles or sheets of paper dolls—a chair 
that was just the right heisht so that 
your feet were always on the floor and 
your back held in just the right posi- 
tion, a desk that could be raised and 
lowered to just the right height for your 
eyes and elbows and either tilted almost 
level for writing or playing gamesor at an 
angle so that the big geography or the story 


desk with a ‘‘can’t spill ink well’? that you could 


use the largest size for home work, 

We want teachers to act as agents and help the boys and 
girls by selling their parents these’“Buddie” Desks, Ifyou 
have spare time and want to add to your income, write for 
booklet and ask for our liberal agents’ proposition. 


Moulthrop “Buddie” Desk Co., 
» 121 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 


(> Chair Desks for all children 
: over five and Grown-ups. 


PATENTED 
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At Last! A “Modern” Perfect Duplicator | 


$1.50 to $7.50 According 


o Size 


— 35,000 Professional and 
aie ; Business Men Use It 

sx Sy / x 2. HE Multi-Copy Duplicator 

“Sout. MFGRS.. ace 5 you will ultimately use to 
PURANREES T make 10, 20, 30, 50 or more fac- 
\TTSBUH REET : simile duplicate copies of each | 
- ral one you write of Lessons, Exami- 
nations, Notices, Solicitations, Pro- | 
grams, Drawings, Music, Maps, 
Letters, and the many other thingsa 
Progressive Teacher must use to 
lighten his or her labors; thereby 
saving time and_ strength for 
other duties or studies to edu- 
cate and promote higher efficiency. 

The “Modern” Perfect Duplicator does not contain glue or gelatine. Its 
composition is of a clay-putty-like nature, with a rubber-like resiliency. 


PHeeeereesecorose were eese 


f We Offer a Special Discount and a FREE GIFT to Those Ordering From 
| t This Advertisement, and a BINDING MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 














You can operate the ‘‘Modern” as many times daily as you wish, either for same 
original writing or for different work. After each operation you wash surface with a 


damp sponge—as you clean a slate—and it is ready for work again, and it LASTS, 
LASTS, LASTS! 
It is so simple to operate that a child of eight will enjoy printing forty to fifty copies of any- 





henever you want them. 


thing for you w : 
“Modern” Duplicator: You write anything with pen, pencil or typewriter, 


To Operate the 


as if it were the only one wanted (you can write letter or make drawing, map, etc., in one or dif- 
ferent colors s ofink) and put that one on Duplicator and a copy (or negative) is trz ansferred to, or 
on Duplicator Composition, remove original paper and put on blank sheets of paper as fast as 
you like and make exact duplicate copies of your original. You can use it daily or hourly for 
different thing Ss. 

| The “Modern” Duplicator is made in five different sizes from $1.50 to $7.50. Two bottles of 
Duplice ator copying ink, (your choice of Purple, Blue, Red, Black or Green), wood roller, sponge 
and complete printed instructions for the use and care of Duplicator wiil be given free with each 


Duplicator. 

The No. 2, 9x12 inch, Letter Size Duplicator is the popular size. It is $5.00 complete. But to 
Teachers Ordering Direct from this advertisement, we will give a 10°, Discount, making it $4.50 
and for good measure we will include one extra bottle of ink free—giving you any three colors 
you wish, or if you prefer we will give youa 14 typewriter ribbon, if you tell us the name of your 
typewriter. We will also give you every penny of your money back, if you say so, after you have 
used Duplicator 30 days. We guarantee that you can use Duplicator 30 days, and if you do not 
like it, send it back to us and we will refund every penny you send us without questions or argu- 
ment. If you do not order direct, write us for descriptive Booklet. It tells why The “Modern” is 
world superior to all others, and why Pittsburg School Board ordered 48 Duplicators and Akron, 
Ohio, School Board 22 Duplicators this season—after ordering two from this ad last year, and 
hundreds of School Boards sending repeat orders. 

REFERENCES: Any Bank or Business House in Pittsburg. Or Publishers of Normal Instruc- 
tor, who guarantee should you return Duplicator, that we will refund your money. Address 




















N. I. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., | Manufacturers, 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 














Bonnie E. Snow whose article on Costume Design ap- 
pears in this number (page 20) is the author of the 


Industrial Art Text Books 


A Series of Text Books for Children 
By Bonnie E. Snow and Hugo B. Froehlich 





I. They are Practical 
They relate the Art (Drawing) in the Elementary 
School, to the life of the child and the community. 

II. They are Pedagogical 
They give the child an opportunity to work out his 
problems for himself; thus educating him through 
his own mental activity—not through the. mental 
activity of the teacher. 

III. They are Usable 


They are now used successfully by hundreds of 
thousands of children. 
Children and parents become enthusiastic about them. 
Are you not interested in introducing them into your 
schools this year? Send for bulletin. 


Published in Two Forms 
For Cities and Towns, Regular Edition in Eight Parts. 
For Rural and Village Schools, Shorter Course in 
Four Books. 


SPECIAL OFFER: A sample set of the Regular Edition 
(eight parts) for $2.50, the Shorter Course for $1.25 
will be sent to teachers on receipt of price. 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


30 IRVING PLACE 1922 CALUMET AVENUE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


| Research Council, with financial support 
' from the General Education Board, have 





Educational Notes 


Saskatchewan, Canada, has erected an 
average of one school house each day, 
for the fourteen years since it was 
made a province. 


The Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association 
will meet in Cleveland, Ohio, February 
22 to 28. This is the semi-centennial 
meeting. Supt. E. U. Graff of Indian- 
apolis is president of the Department. 
The educational forces of Cleveland have 
perfected a complete organization to 
manage the local arrangements in con- 
nection with the meeting. Assistant 
Supt. R. G. Jones is in general charge 
of the local affairs. 


Thorough and successful training in 
thrift is being acquired by the school 
children of Ohio. As a result of that 
training according to reports just re- 
ceived by the Savings Division of the 
Treasury Department, the school chil- 
dren of that state had purchased over 
five and a quarter million dollars’ worth 
of government Thrift Stamps and War 
Savings Stamps up to November 11. 
The average per capita for the pupils 
throughout the state was $5.59. High- 
land county showed $44.88 for each boy 
and girl, Warren county $41.97, Clermont 
$32.10. There were but nine counties 
with per capita sales less than $1.00. 


Over 5,300 children are attending kin- 
dergartens in Palestine, according to a 
recent report received by the Zionist 
Organization of America. The College 
for Kindergarten Teachers, at the meet- 
ing demonstration it recently held of its 
plans and work, showed the new method 
of instruction that is being used in the 
kindergartens of Palestine. It is a com- 
bination of the Montessori system which 
aims to develop the senses of the child 
by giving the child actual practice in 
using its senses, and the Froebel system 
which teaches the child through its in- 
stincts of play and imitation, and is 
uniquely adapted to the needs of the 
children of Palestine. 


Teachers in the Ontario, Canada, Ed- 
ucational Association have formed a sal- 
ary circle and signed pledge cards agree- 
ing to adhere to the salary schedule pre- 
pared by the salary committee of the 
association and to refrain from applying 
for a position where a vacancy has been 
caused by refusal of the school board to 
pay the salary required by the salary 
schedule. The schedule, as printed on 
the back of the pledge card, provides for 
a minimum of $600 to $800 for rural and 
assistant teachers, dependent upon 
length of experience; a minimum of 
$1,000 to $1,400 for principals of build- 
ings having three to five rooms, anda 
minimum of $1,200 to $1,600 for principals 
of schools where there are six rooms or 
more. 


The principles of scientific food selec- 
tion for the average family have been 
reduced to easily applied terms in a 
series of six charts designed for popular 
use by teachers and lecturers. The 
charts, prepared by the Office of Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, are so arranged that the 
value in calories of any meal containing 
any of the several foods listed and the 
cost can be easily calculated. In gen- 
eral, the tabulations are planned to show 
unchanging factors on which wise food 
selection must be based—food require- 
ments and food composition—and to pro- 
vide spaces for the changing factors— 
prices. These charts can be easily re- 
produced in either temporary or perma- 
nentform. For the former use they can 
be copied on a schoolroom blackboard. 
If they are desired for more permanent 
use it is suggested that they be made on 
blackboard cloth. 


A special committee of the National 
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q The brilliant, 
permanent colors of 
CRAYOLA and the 
smoothness and 
strength of BINNEY 
& SMITH COM- 
PANY CHALK 
CRAYONS have giv- 
en them a lasting pop- 
ularity among teachers 
and students. 

@ The great variety 
of colors and the rich 
tones of these crayons 
will appeal to you the 
first time you trythem. 

@ Years of produc- 
ing high quality Cray- 

ons make possible their 
uniformly smooth and 
easy-workingqualities. 
@ Send 50c for a box of Lec- 
turers Square Colored Chalk 


and the brochure for teach- 
ers on Blackboard Drawing. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


61 Fulton Street, New York City 


bs ie ee ee a 
Easiest Shorthand 


Learn in 5 evenin x) ho 
then a. acquire speed w: = th kel. ie 
hand. ‘Amazingly’: sios le, easy, 
‘ . Write dicta- 
ti messages, etc., rap dl 
" te methc i 
H it~ 
ings; keep ‘confidential diary. Big 
be ip in any profession KF aes 
re k..} our Career. 


ir 
clal ‘9c eigay %,- ashe. ~ 
fepners so tenchere. on Slight cost cost. E "ii shart and pelya t busy peopl, 


Inclaging YO u free nee He 
KING INSTITUTE, °°’ Bci91, Stanas F, 


















NEW YORK CITY 





. Metal Holder keeps Rubber 
Clean, Firm and Keen-edged. 
Works Better-Lasts Longer 
Two Rubbers, the length of the 
\'\ Holder, are made, ope fa or Ink, one 
for Pencil. _B: ight pressure, 
clean Rubber is led down as us 


The 0. K. Mfg. Company 
Syracuse, N. 
Makers of Washburne’s “0. K."" 
Paper Fasteners and Letter 
Openers 





-wsk Your Stationer 


THINK PROBLEMS 


Have you ever wished you hada quantity of simple prob- 
lems handy for drill work? Ihave. So I worked out a 
set suitable for intermediate grades. The problems are 
attractively arranged on cards—48 cards in the set—240 
problems with answer card. Each card also has two 
statements from which the pupils may make problems 
of theirown. You need a set and your pupils will 
enjoy using it. COMPLETE SET $1.00. 


ETHA L. LUCKEN, PORTLAND, N. D. 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

HEKTOGRAPH MFG. & 

DUPLICATOR €0. 
46 Murray St., N.Y. City 


We will school 
calnt of | the sod se pees List pce (40 per cone —~ Jy hy we hove 
































ENTERTAINMENTS) 


PL AYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, 
Speakers, Monologs, Folk Dances, Opere 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion i Pentomionsl 
Songs, Shadow Plays, — Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 

Hand Books, Make-Up 
etc. For all ages and occasions. 


























open an account with School Boards, 
Senools and Teacher rs. bal Bee! — trial ‘ceder. Mention your offi- 
cial position. We will accept any new or secondhand school or 
college books, Dictionaries and Translations in exchange, or buy 
for cash if salable with u Send list for our offer. 
BARNES and NOBLE, Inc., Successors to wags & eae 





31-33-35 West 15th Street, 





A BANKER 


by mail t mailin pence for this attractive 

Siow in ‘which the are Bre a gppor Peprgtunitios for both « men on 
yt 

Become a Banker’ by ae, Of ay 











American School of Banking, 52 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0. 
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REVISED MAP OF EUROPE 
SHOWING NEW $1. 75 Postpaid 


BOUNDARIES 
|This map is 40x58 inches in size, lithographed in 
' colors, has cloth back and is mounted on rollers. 


OF 8 coe ED a $16.50 


Maps are 40x 
58 inches, 
lithographed 
in colors, 
cloth backed, 
on spring 
k rollersinOak 
| lone \ mm Case asillus- 
| . ° as trated. Set 
| consists of 
| United States, North America, South America, 

| Europe (with new boundaries) Asia, Africa, 

Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere. 


A. B. C. READING CHARTS $6 60 
POSTPAID PER SET e 

| Set consists of 40 pages 30x40 C= 
inchesin size. Price is com- . 

| plete with stand, 


















Buy School Supplies 
and Furniture 


| 
Be at Wholesale Prices 


160 page catalog describing 
jcomplete line and showing 
wholesale prices will 

| cheerfully mailed on request. 


E. W. A. ROWLES C0. 


| 2345-51 So. LaSalle Street -:- Chicago, Illinois 























DRAWING— 


DO you teach drawing ? 
DO you teach it successfully ? 
DO you dread an examination im drawing ? 


If you want help, here is your chance. 
Manuals covering all phases and all grades. 
Will enable you to pass any ordinary exam- 
inationin Drawing, (If you read and prac- 
tice.) A Drawing System you can under- 
stand and teach successfully, perfectly. 


Some of the chapters: First Year 
Drawing, Action Drawing, Drawing of 
Trees, Relative Size of Objects, Primary 
Pen Drawing, Quick Drawing, Drawing of 
Birds, Animals, Teaching of Color, Brush 
Drawing, How to Teach Water Color, Per- 
spective, Cube, Oblique Drawing, Cylinders, 
Drawing Reflections, Light and Shade, Pen 
Drawing, Human Head, Chalk Modeling, 
Decorative Design, Constructive Drawing, 
and 17 other chapters, 


AUGSBURG DRAWING MANUALS 
553 PAGES-38 CHAPTERS 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of $2.25 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Drawing Department 2457-59 Prairie Ave., 

















CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


“The Regents’ 
Review Books” 


PUBLISHED BY 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
Send for Catalog 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo, What ques- 
tions to ask. Whatanswers to require. 

We have added a chapter on Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the 
use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knip 
The latest and best Busy Wo: or se facies, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 Dea aing shuer us 
50 DRAWING SHEET: 
Size of sheet pines erg Illustrated. 
Price, 25cents’ og set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep — pupils busy and they will give you 


no troubl 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents. 


REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for nae age arecord of 
the standing of your pupilsfor each review during 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signa- 
a of the parents each month. Size of each 
4x4 inches. Price, 12c per doz.; 3 doz., 35c. 
send 12c for sample dozen. 


For any of theabove address, 
W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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formulated a plan for using the army 
mental tests in schools. Such intelli- 
gence tests have been used in schools for 
some time on individual children, but the 
new plan provides for handling them in 
groups, even whole classrooms at a time. 
The committee selected about twenty 
tests for careful trial. This trial was 
made on five thousand children. Asa 
result the committee has now been able 
to select from the tests two series which 
seem to be the most satisfactory and 
these will now be tried on several thou- 
sand more children in order that they 
may be further perfected before they 
are finally offered to the teachers of the 
country for general use. This carefully 
worked out program for group tests will 
make it practicable to make wholesale 


surveys of schools annually, or even semi- | 


annually, so that grade classification and 
individual educational treatment can be 
adjusted with desirable frequency. 


The most potent argument against bol- 
shevism is that in two years in Russia it 
has an appalling record of industries 
paralyzed,.of millions starving, of prom- 
ised remedies which have not worked. 
These and many other facts should be 
known by all students. The Institute for 
Public Service has issued a report en- 


titled ‘‘Teachable Facts about Bolshev- | 


ism and Sovietism.’’ This report makes 


available for schools and teachers, as far | 


as possible, uncontroverted facts about 
bolshevism and sovietism. It gives the 
background in Russia, bolshevism’s ex- 
tent, what it has done in Russia, what it 
wants and teaches, how we have treated 
it, and bolshevism in the United States. 
History, civics, and current events teach- 
ers will find that “Teachable Facts about 
Bolshevism and Sovietism” merits their 
attention. Copies of the report can be 
secured from the Institute for Public 
Service, 51 Chambers St., New York. 


Democracy 


Democracy is commonly thought of as 
a form of government, but primarily it 
is not this at all: rather it is a spiritual 
attitude. ‘‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart, so is he.’’ The form of govern- 
ment is an outward manifestation of an 
inward feeling, but the feeling neces- 
sarily precedes and conditions the out- 
ward form. If people all have the feel- 
ing of democracy, a democratic form 
of government is inevitable. The great 
task before the homes and schools, there- 
fore, is to generate this feeling and now 
is a most opportune time for this im- 
portant work. People are more neigh- 
borly and more kindly disposed toward 
one another than ever before. The old 
lines are being broken down and people 
are beginning to think that, in a large 
way, each one is his brother’s keeper. 
We are coming to estimate people by 
what they are and what they can do, 
rather than by what they have, and this 
is making for a higher plane of sym- 
pathy and good will. The teacher does 
well, therefore, to inquire how she may 
best use the studies of the school to gen- 
erate the feeling of democracy, so that 
when boys and girls emerge from school 
life, democracy will be so thoroughly 
enmeshed in their consciousness that it 
will be as much a part of them as their 
breathing. Hence no teacher ever needs 
to apologize for saying that she is teach- 
ing democracy by means of history, 
geography, grammar and civics.—F. B. 
Pearson. 


Training for citizenship is more than 
giving instruction in school subjects. Pa- 
triotism, loyalty and courage are as con- 
tagious as measles. Right example is 
the surest way to inculcate appreciations 
and attitudes and to demonstrate the 
value of fair play, team-work, and self- 
control.—Dean Russell, Teachers’ College. 





A wonderful little Book of money- 
making hints, suggestions, ideas ; 
the ABC of successful Story and 
Movie-Play writing. Absolutely 
Free. Just address AUTHORS’ 
PRESS, Dept. 27, Auburn, N.Y. 
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WRITERS 
Wanted : srosevrs 


to prepare for good office positions. 
We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 
Address: Greenfield Business College, 
Department F, Greenfield, Ohio. 



























‘The Perry Pictures 


Our NEW 1920 Catalogue is Now Ready SEND FOR IT TODAY 






































































IT CONTAINS One Cent Size. 3x3. For 
A Two Cent Picture 5)4x8 30 or more. 
A Three Cent Picture 7x9 Two Cent Size. 6% x8 For 


A Ten Cent Picture 9x12 
(for the present) 


15 or more. Assorted as desired. 


Please notice the price of each 
A Bird Picture in Colors, size. 
and 54 picturesabout 2x2, 
for which we should charge 
54 cents if printed on sep- 
aratesheets. The price of 
this catalogue is 


Ke” Frame at least one beauti- 
ful picture and hang it on your 
walls this month. Price $1.25 
for one; $1.00 each for two or 








15 Cents more; 10 for $9.50. Size 22 x 28, 
including the white margin. g 
Awarded Four Gold . S Baby Stuart 
Medals The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 








PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED | q 
Palmer Method Spellers priscrnctias venmanchiy. There va Levelt ll cc engraved | 1 4 








Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this new plan of presenting to pupils for study in spelling, the 
words as they appear when written in the most extensively taught, and most = tly popular style of handwriting 
Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Pe nmanship, they eliminate th« 
unnecessary process of chez anging the printed impression to the written expression. he words for the Palmer 
} Method Spellers were selected by - known educators after having been thoroly tested in one of the largest, and most 
| gressive New York City Public Sc 
In the Palmer Method Spell or the intermedis ate and advs anced grades are quotations in liberal quantitic 
from well known authors---all in pt raved Palmer Method Penmanship 








Write our nearest office for ‘farthest information, 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City. = ___ 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lil. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. | 
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My Rebuilt Underwoods antced 5 Years 


Study These 10 


Important Rebuilt Features 
They Double the Life of My Underwood Typewriters 
All New Parts Where the Wear Comes — Every Machine Tested and Shipped Perfect 


These 10 big, important, rebuilt features make it possible for you to buy 
a just-like-new, standard, visible writing Unde rwood at special low prices, 
Act quick—investigate and lez arn how youcan get 100% typewriter efficienc y 
at a big discount. My (rebuilt) standard Unde srwoods are fac tory recon- 
structea by typewriter experts. New parts, new finish, new lettering, replace the 
old; everything made perfect—and the result—a typewrit¢ tthe equal of any new machine 
in both service and appearance, just like actual pho tograph shown above. You may buy or rent 
my (rebuilt) Underwoodson 10daysfreetrial backed by a5-yr. guarantee. ‘Mail coupon} for facts. 


I Will Rent or Sell You My BuyMyFactory Rebuilt UNDER- 
Standard Rebuilt Like New WOODS — Choose Your Own 
Underwoods With a 5-Yr. Guarantee Terms After 10 Days Free Trial 


I offer liberal discounts on your old machines or Pay Only When You 
rebuild them like new at money-saving prices. Are FULLY Satisfied 


Besides the 10 features explained above Iinclude Proveto yourself at my risk that my (rebuilt) 
many other improvements, such asa two-color genuine Standard Underwoo ds look, work 
ribbon, backspacer, stencil device, automatic rib- and write likenew. You don’t even have to 
bon reverse, tabulator, etc., and in addition Ifur- buy the machine when you get it—try one of 
nish free a waterproof cover anda special Touch my Underwoods for 10 days free. It’s the 
Typewriter Instruction Book—allformylowprice. first step to cut your typewriter costs. Rent 
It’s a bargain and I want every ype buyer oneatlow monthly rates, then if you decide 
to know the facts. That’s why I say—use my after six months to bu y, l'il allow you five 
(rebuilt) Underwoods before you pay and proveit months’ rent and deduct it from my low 
to yourself. Then after you buy, I guarantee price—or BUY it for cash, or get one on easy 
eve machine f for Five Years. BuyorEARN AN payments. But do so at once—ask for full 
UND. REE. Take advantage of my agency factsnow Learn how I save you big m oney—just 
plan. Bons te the fae or write at once for Offer No. 00. mail me the coupon today. 


How I Have Rebuilt and Sold Send Coupon at Once and Save Big & 
| 200,000 PerfectTypewritersat Money — Get Facts NOW ,.23eer> 
years experience in eet bui id ji ae LODAYS 
typswriters bas taught me h E td 
make my (rebuilt lik n w) Ui iy 


Factory The U.S.Government has purchased 
Pri over100,000 Standard Underwoods, 

ices 4 The result is that Underwoodsare y, ( 

¢ scarce, but youcan stillbuymy derwoodsstandanymechanical 

(rebuilt) Standard Underwood _ typewriter test. Buy, rent or 

pewritersguaranteedgood earnoneof my Underwoods 

—10 days free trial. Save 

big money—investigate 

this offer. Write a Ict- 
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L Mail Coupon Today 
E.W. 5S. Shipman,Pres. 


Typewriter Emporium 
2-34 W. Lake St., Chicago 
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With My FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE! 


















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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The Best : 


Resolution 
Any Teacher 


Can Make 


R ESOLVE now to end the dan- 





ger of permanent or tempo- 
rary loss of income through 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine, 
which faces every unprotected 
teacher. 


Every year one out of every six 
teachers is deprived of all or part 
of her income from these causes. Loss 
of salary, even for atime, means serious 
inroads on the savings account, and often 
real distress. 

Start the new year right by joining 
the thousands of other teachers who are 
positively protected by the T. C. U., at 
a cost of less than five cents a day. 




















Opinions of Well Known Educators 


F. A. OWEN, Publisher of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, says: 

“The plan of the company is ideal. Its policies assure 
Teachers a fixed income in the event of Sickness, Quarantine or 
Accident. I recommend it to all teachers.’’ 

EDITH,A. LATHROP, Assistant in Rural Education, U.S. Bureau of Education, 
says: 

“Holding, as I do, a position that requires travel, I consider 
protection in case of accident a necessity. I selected the T. C. 
U. because it gave me the benefits of both accident and sickness 
for a sum that other companies investigated required for acci- 
dent alone.’’ 

DR. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of Journal of Education, Boston, Mass., says: 

“So far as we know, the best provision for such an emer- 
gency is the Teachers Casuality Underwriters of Lincoln, Neb. 
When ateacher is well and has an income, it is comparatively 
easy to make a sacrifice that will provide for catastrophe. It 


is a case in which you win whether you win or lose. If you do 
not meet the catastrophe you are in luck, and if you do you are 
in luck. ‘Heads or tails’ you win.”’ 

FRED M. HUNTER, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal., says: 


“‘The Teachers Casualty Underwriters are all right. They 
are an old line company and backed by some of the squarest and 
best business men in Lincoln. I know personally the officers 
and management of the company. You can rely upon them ab- 
solutely. I have a policy, myself, with them. I have never 
known them to fail to come squarely up to their obligations.’’ 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Editor of Sierra Educational News, San Fran- 

cisco, says : 

“One thing impressed me—that was regarding the claim of 
Elton Fulmer, and the manner in which the case was handled, 
the claim being paid so promptly. This is an indication of the 
business-like way in which you conduct the Underwriters. ’’ 


How the T. C. U. Will Protect YOU 


OU will be paid $50.00 a month when you are disabled by sickness or acci- 
dent. (It pays for days—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- 
ues or not: For injury, for twelve months from date of disability; for 

sickness that confines you to the house, for six months.) This will help you 
to pay your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which come with sickness or 
injuries. No benefits paid unless attended by physician at least once a week. 

OU will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of illness that does not con- 

Y fine you to the house but keeps you from your work and requires medical 

attention at least once each week. This will pay your board while you get 
well and strong. You will not have to overtax your strength by returning 
to work before you should. 

PERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition to other benefits after 
your policy has been maintained in continuous force for one year. 


Abscess, Boil, Felon......ssecsseseesesseees $ 2.00 | Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy............+. 15.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat.....sseeeeessees 5.00 | Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kid- 
Removal of both Tonsils..........+.s++++: 10.00 ney Mastoiditis, Tetanus............... 25.00 


OSPITAL BENEFIT—A 20% increase in monthly’ sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined in an established hospital. 


OU Will be Paid $11.67 a Week when you are quarantined, so that your 
salary is stopped. This insures your income. Regular policy pays for 
quarantine after first week; special policy pays for one or more days of 

quarantine. 
. on May Receive the following instead of monthly indemnity, if you 
prefer, by making application within ten days: 


Broken Arm, above elbow............+0+ $ 85.00 | Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist... 60.00 
Broken Arm, below elbow...........5.5+ 50.00 | Dislocated Ankle...........ccescsesevcese 60.00 
ee Orr re 100.00 | Dislocated Knee...........seeeceeessesers 35.00 
Broken Kmee-Cap.e.ccccsscccccsccccccscece 75.00 | Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to 
Broken Collar-bone .........seeeeeseeeees 50.00 GROSS » 00000 0ccccedsse vce c0sestey conse 11.67 
T Pays for accidental loss of 
In the Annual locrease Insurance after In the Anaual lacrease lesurance after 
First Year for Five Years Fifth Year First Year for Five Years Fifth Year 

Life $1000 $100.00 $1,500 | One hand 500 50.00 750 
Both hands 1000 100. 1,500 | One foot 500 50.00 750 
Both feet 1000 100.00 1,500 | One eye 333 33,33 500 
Both eyes 1000 100.00 1,500 





ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


We Want To Tell You What Other. Teachers Say of the T. C. U. 


As the first step toward making this most important resolution, send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection in detail 


and shows you what hundreds of teachers all over the country think of it. 


605 T. C. U. Building 


Mail the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 





















Teachers Casualty Underwriters . FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Lincoln, Nebraska |} 


To the T. C. U., 605 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, | 
the Nurse, and the Board Bill, | 
When YOU are Sick ? | 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 
| NT Ee ReOntr OMn ore rene. hae 
NII i: ht ots ei CLR ey heh BS SRE 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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